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PREFACE 


I HA\n to tlinnlv tho editor of tlic TimcA of India foi 
permifsion to rcpiiut tbo paper on Ibn Baluta nncT 
part of tlmt on tbc Chinr'?c Pilgrims ; fbc managing 
comnntleo of tlic Bombay Brandt of the Royal AfnaUc 
Socivti/ for similar permission 'iMtb regard to tlmt on 
Forcigi} Influences in tho Civilization of Anejont 
India ; tbo Ajcbrcological Department of the Govern- 
menl of India for tbc photographs of tbo Indo-Greek 
Buddha, the Snnebi Stupa, and tho Asoka Pillar; 
and Dr. A K Coomarasvamy for the exquisite 
Prajndpdtamtid — ono of the most beautiful pieces of 
statuary in the world. The map accompanymg the 
volume is tho work of Mr. Bhido of tho Agricultural 
College, Poona, w'ho executed his task with gicat care 
and skill 




INTEODUCTION 

Few people, either in England or in India, take any 
leal mteiest in Indian Histoiy. Englishmen aie 
lepeUed by the remoteness and strangeness of the 
theme ; and the vast majority of Indians, np to veiy 
recent times, have regarded the subject \^th mdiffer- 
ence History plays no pait m the traditional San- 
sknt curriculum. It was left to Western scholars to 
decipher the inscriptions of Asoka, and to rescue fiom 
ohhvion.the caves of EUuia and the Ajanta frescoes.^ 
Orientalists, however, have usually made the great 
mistake of treatmg the history of piis-Mahommedan 
India almost exclusively from the archseological pomt 
of view Ancient Indian art is legaided as a curiosity 
rather than as a triumph of ai-tistic achievement; 
and the political organization of the empire of the 
Maurya or Gupta monarchs is seldom accorded the 
admnation it deserves.^ India stiU awaits a historian 
viio will not be satisfied with date and names, but 
Will make the early history of the countiy hie , who 
will not ^content himseK with lecording di*y facts m 
their pioper sequence, but will duly estimate the 
artistic, hterary, and political achievements of 
successive dynasties 

* Indian wnters err in the other direotion From a mistaken 
sense of patriotism, they generally consider it their duty to praise 
their country at all costs, and m so domg, mvariahly defeat their 
own ends 
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Xi LB a lamentable feat that ntidor the Byitcm m 
vogue at most Indian bnivewitios, tho ctudent knows 
more of Juliufl Gffisar or the battle of Marathotf than 
of Ohandragupta or the teaching of Gantanuu Wo 
employ lecture to mstmot our pupHs m wostoro 
etlucs but wo forget to anconmge them to ctudy tho 
admirable “ eermons in stone of their own emperor 
Afloka, written as they wore for the edification of tho 
people at largo Ko etudont thonld bo EiUowod to wosto 
hifl time over Greek and Boman history, wbilo remain- 
ing ignorant of what the Greek histcnonfi ontTiho 
Chinese tra^Uers have to tell him of hia own conntry 
and her past Another work which we nrgontly reguiro 
IS a **soaroe book of early Indian History, containfiig 
translations from the vanonjanthors, Greek Chinese, 
nnd Indian — mcloding, of ooom, tho inscrnpUons^r 
all passages bearing npon early Indian IHsfery Tho 
passages, with explanatory notes, arranged in their 
chronological order would form an admirable text 
book for history students. From the Greek and 
Latin point of view, something of the kind has boon 
done by McOrindlo* wbilo for tho hfabommedan 
ponod wo hare tho cxcoUcnt work of Elliot and 
Dowsom* Tho study of Indian history on the Hoes 
I have indicated might, perhaps, do somclhing tp 
arrest the nppalhng decay of taste which is one of tho 
saddest features of modern India. It might alio 
chock, in England and America, the spread of 
rubbishy Ideas, propagated under tbo liUo of Oriental 
philosophy, by chorlatans who often cannot read a 

Indta at tiaeriUd <fi ClJJriciil kj J W 

lIcCriodle 

TX* Jltt^ p/ Jniiui tM bjf irr cvn tJiif ri-vo l^T 
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lino of Sanskrit This nonsensical pscudo-Oiiontalisra 
has done more tlian nn^'tliing else to nlicuolo serious 
people, and to deter them fiom studying tho really 
great civilization and litoratmo of the East. 

The studios vbicli are licio offored to the iniblic 
do not form in any nay a continuous series. The 
author has,. however, attempted to giio the icadei a 
glimpse of India in noarl 3 ' over^ epoch of her histoiy 
bj taking a leading figure of tho period and attempting 
an estimate of his achieiemonts. Tho study of Bud- 
dhism audits founder is largely founded on Oldenhorg’s 
gieat woik, Buddha, ^dn Leheu, ^ciuc Lcl^ic,vud Sciuc 
Gemewde, of which a now edition appeared in 1906. 
Warren’s Buddhrm iu Tiamhhous (189G) gives tho 
oiigmal passages in an admiinblo fashion , and Bi . Rhys 
Davids’.Fufaya Texts and Diahpues of the Buddha have 
been fieely used. For Asoka we have tho accurate, 
hut not leiy inspiring, translation of tho Edicts by 
Ml Vincent Smith, to uhich tho author is much 
indebted, though he has felt justified m making his 
own translation where necessary. Those who wish 
to know moiG about the Indo-Gieek piinccs are 
refeiTed to the author’s Bactua the Thstory of a 
Fot gotten Eminie (Piobstham, 1913) Most of us have 
tp depend upon tho specialist as regards Chinese. 
Eoi the Chmese pilgnms the translations of Beal 
(Trubner, 188d) ‘Watters,^ and the early work of 
Juhen, aie the most generally useful. The tiavels 
of that jovial Moor, Ibn Batuta, leplete with interest 
for the student of early Mahommedan India, were 
fiist completely translated by Dehemeiy and Sangui- 
netti *(4 vols , 1858), though a lare book, Lee’s 

’ Onental Translation Fund, xiv , w 
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translAtioii (1828) of on imperfect maDuscrlpt m the 
Cambridge library, may be occasionally met with 
Much Benlimenlal nonsense has been TTnttcn about 
Ahbar, the student is advised to consult the 
Nama of Abul Fazl and form hia own opimons. It 
has been partly translated by Qladwm (1788), and 
Blootmonn (1848). The best-wntloa uistoiy of the 
whole Mohommedan period is Keen b Short Iliitorp of 
Htnduitan (Colonel MoUeson s i4i‘5ar,m the “Bulors 
of India series, is not very clearly arranged. The 
story of Shivaji is to be found, by those unac^uamted 
with Marathu in Grant Duffs Utttory of the Mahrattas 
The writer had access to many documents now lost 
but it 1b a pity he sdopts a consuteutly hoslllo 
attitude to the groat guerilla leader On the other 
hand Justice Itanad^s Utic of the MamOia, Potrer 
(Bombay lt)00) is disfigured by oiiravagant laudation 
of Ins horofl political ariuoTemonts. The «tor^ of 
Robert Knox may bo found in his autobiography a 
famous book in its day •which may have oven inspired 
tho author of Jfo&inwn Crusoe It has been recently 
edited by Mr Ryan from fresh documents discovorexl 
m tho Bodleian by tho lato Mr Daniel Ferguson 
To Indian readers tho account given by Knox, of 
Ceylon L8 of unique Interest In that island un* 
disturbed by Brahmmical reaction or Mahommcdaii 
invader survived a Buddhist community practically 
nnehougod sinco tho mission of Asoka in t^o third 
century n c What Knox says about tbo fainbalc*<c 
trado-gmlds is especially important Tho story of 
Rapjit Smgh and of tho BEUi nation may bo found at 
greater length m tho oilmirablo works of Bir*Lepel 
Gnfiin and in tho cxliati«>tiTo treatise of tbo Into 
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Macaiiliffo It is hoped that those brief studies 
wU serve to stimulate the reader to a doopcr study 
of a fhscinatmg and neglected subject, of vital iiuport- 
auco to all who are concerned w ith the oldest and 
noblest appanage of the Croun. 

n. a. TiAWLINSON. 

Bdewash, 

SvBSi ' , 1913. 
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I 

• &AUTAJIA BUDDHA. 

Adyei ttou 'HpdiAetTos in Tzayra xwpf? kclI ovdhv (levei 

Th 3 Sixth century b.o ’was destined to be a momen- 
tous one m the history of the Aiyan races. Northern 
Bmope, it is true, was still plunged m llaikness, and 
qven in Italy only remote signs of the dawnmg of a 
new era weie perceptible. But further east a geneial 
awalienmg was settmg in. Gieece was m a state of 
fermedt. Greek colonists weie supplantmg the 
Phoemcians all along the shores of the Mediteiianean ; 
in Hellas itself, old pohtical institutions weie hreak- 
mg down on every hand, and old beliefs were being 
rudely questioned. In Western Asia, the great 
Semitic empires of the Euphrates valley were be- 
gmnmg to totter before the rismg power of the 
Iramans, In India, too, indications of an impendmg 
revolution were not wanting. A great change had 
iome over the robust nomads who had poured through 
the passes into the Panjab some two thousand yeais 
previously. As they spread furthei to the east, they 
lost a good deal of the simphcity and vigour which 
had characterized them at first. The enervatmg 
climate of the Ganges valley was partly responsible 
for this ; contact with the aboiigmal races and 
absorption of then ideas had also had considerable 
effect The involved philosophical speculations of 

B 2 
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the Upamshads had succeeded the pntoitiTe nattire- 
■worship of the Vedic hymn* ca»te distmctiona had 
begun to draw ngid bomerB between class and doss 

At this cnsiB probably about 608 n c , Gautama 
Buddha was bom, Haa hithor was a petty chicflom 
who dwelt on the borders of Nepal HJs very name 
(Buddhodana Clean lUco) indicatce that the oncettral 
wealth of the family was derived from the fertflo nco 
fields on the bordera of iho Bohini a httle etream 
which watered the lands of the Inbe on iti wav to 
the Gangea. In all probability his clan the Sakyas, 
was not originally Aryan at all but an oflahoot of 
one of those hordes of Sakofl or Scythians who wor^ 
constantly finding their way into India from the 
Omtrai Asian steppea Bnt early India was not 
disenminating The Sakyas, like tho Bajpufs at a 
later date, eoon forgot tboir Scythian origin, and 
became incorporated in the Hindu pohiy ns mcmbeni 
of tho Wamor Caste Borhups it was to tliis toaeh 
of foreign blood that Gautama owed his pccolmrly 
vigorous temperament. 

Gautama was nu only son, bom wlicn hli parents 
wore advanced in years and had almoat doApalrod of 
offspring. Ho, was bom In a wayside garden since 
immortahtcd by pious Buddhists * while hU mothci* 
following tho immemorial custom of the East, was on 
her way to her parents homo to await her drhvcrj 
She did not long sumvo his birth, and tbis'circmn 
stonco made tho child doublv precious in tho eyes of 
his widowed father need not here concern 

ouriclvcs with the host of legends— some er<p 3 l<itely 

ItiTAtbvkrl hj »rIUir««Uj hj Awl* ml t 

MterrJ 
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• 

beautiful, othcis merely giotcsque — '\^hich have grown 
up round the biitb and boyhood of Gautama. Some 
lesemble so strangely the stones related of the biitb 
and childhood of Jesus Christ, that ^^o may only 
suppose that they were bonowed, centuries latei, 
from the jl^cstoriau Church of Southein India, or 
from the semi-Christian sects of Persia and Asia 
ATiuoi. Others, such as the legend of the “ Bonding 
of the Bow,” are attached in some form or other to 
every Aryan hero. All ve can toll for certain is that’ 
Gautama was brought up as an ordinal y prince of the 
period, and in duo time was married i^ud begot a sou. 
Then, at about the age of twenty-one, came the turu- 
*iug point of his career. 

The hfe of a man vas, according to the ancient 
Hindu rhle, divided mto four stages. After fulliJlrng 
the duties of the student and the householder, ho was 
free, if he so desired, to abandon the world, and to 
retire with his family to a forest hermitage, there to 
spend his days m pious exercises. Finally, if he 
succeeded in snapping the last links of attachment to 
thmgs of earth, the hermit might become a mendicant, 
and wander forth in rags and poverty to beg his food 
from door to door, unrecognized even by his tun This 
>idea of a peaceful sunset followmg’the storms and 
turmoils of life has always exercised a peculiar fasem- 
ation upon the Hmdu mind, for in India both the 
chmate and the charitable disposition of the people 
render the hardships of such an existence far less 
tiymg than they would be m the West. Even in our 
own days, a distmguished statesman has abandoned 
fame, wealth, and ambition for the foisaken, homeless 
existence of the Sanyasi, 
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Tiua idea appeara io^have presented itself Tory 
early to the nund of Ganlama Hia father, annous 
to hand on his kingdom to hia only son tried his test 
to divert him from anch thonghts. Elaborate pre- 
cantiona vroro token to shield the yonng pnnce from 
the sight of anything disquieting such aUaroments 
as the httle court could offer were laviAhTir ‘employed 
to captivate and distract his nund These devices, 
however, had preciaefy the opposite effect to that 
■which the onginators of the scheme had intended* 
Gautama had long been weaned by the oiiuTossnoss 
of his potty roapd of pleasures instead of attracting 
they repelled and disgusted him. In the words of the 
oM chromdar, he realised that the Householder s 
life IS full of hindrance, beset with passion , but the 
homeless life is as free as that of the bird on the 
wing An accident crystaihiod these vague feehogs 
into a definite resolve. One day, while driving 
through the streets of Kapila Vostu, his eye foil upon 
a Bight common enough in the East— a beggar lymg 
by the roadside, crippled and disfigured by a loath- 
some disease ‘*Aro iboro many like this? ho 
asked of Cbonna, his chanoloer The reply was In 
the affinnativo. Gautama^s mmd was qnicUy made 
up. His dat} as a houschoWor according io Hindu* 
ethical standards was falCUed ho had a son to take 
hiB place and ho was free to depart Ho rc^oWed to 
go forth and seek some solution to (ho secixt of all 
this pain and suffenng. And so a few nighti aficr 
wards ho hade a silent farewell to his wife and son 
and crept out of the palace Colling the faftlifnl 
Cbanna ho bade him saddle (ho Lorso KantaLo anl 
the pair ro<lo onl into the darkness toprlher Joit oi 
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dawn was breaking, lie dismounted, discaided his rich 
robes, cut off his long Ifair, and sent home his 
attendant to break the news to his family. Then, 
clothed in sorry rags, the erstwhile pimce set forth 
upon the ^uest. At first he attached himself to the 
renowned teacher Alara, whose disciples dwelt m a 
heimitage among the caves near Bajagriha. Diom 
Alara he went m despair to Udraka, another famous 
philosopher, but philosophy afforded no practical 
solution to the questions he sought to answer. The, 
image of the dying beggar in the streets of Kapila- 
Vastu still haunted him. Dive of Udraka’s disciples, 
however, had decided to try whether fiy 2ienances and 
austerities they might not gam that supernatural 
msight which was said to be obtamed by these 
methods. To these Gautama attached himself, and 
for six years he practised such frightful self-torture 
that his fame as an ascetic rang through the land, m 
the wolds of the Pali commentator, “like the sound 
of a great bell hung in the heavens.” So exhausted 
was he by the long com’se of penance that one day he 
fainted while bathmg m a stream, and would have 
probably died had not a herdsman's daughter revived 
him with a draught of, milk. But the promised 
insight never came : he was as far off from the long- 
sought-for solution as ever. And now Gautama took 
a characteristically bold resolve. Abandomng his 
austerities, he returned to oidmary life, and deter - 
mmed to start afresh. At the sight of his apostasy, 
his former friends turned their backs upon him, and 
he was left utterly alone But the end was neaier 
than Gautama imagmed. Seated that mght under a 
gigantic pipal tree, he began to reflect upon the events 
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of the past seven years the vaunted Yoga of the 
Brahmin had proved a* hoUow fraud , was every 
attempt to prove the Evorlartmg Secret doomed to 
equal failure ? Had he left wife and kingdom in 
pursmt of a phantom of the imagination? All at 
once, as he pondered, the long-sought revelation 
dawned upon the thinker s mind The iflash of m 
tuition which has come to the earnest seeker after 
tho truth in many ages and nations, which wo coll 
Conversion, and the Indians Enlightenment or Bud 
dhi broke suddenly upon Gautama with a final 
answer to all his perplexities. 

The clue to* the secret of onslence, ns conceived 
by Gautama was strangely enough, oven then upon 
tho hpa of the philosopher Horachtns m tho West 
Nothing is permanent was the fondamorKal icnot 
of both philosophers 

“ Tb« hlUi are liadoin and Ihcj- flow 

Iffon to tona^ «s<) rtcadf 

Huj melt mifts th« voUd Uodi 
tJtai eloQdt tbej tb«po UiuxnelTc^ aod 

All 18 transitory, tho earth beneath our feet the 
starry heaven above us, tho gods and aliovo all that 
over varying complex of omolions which men call 
Personality or*^uL Tho caojo of Buffering is* 
Ignorance Unable to roahro the imponnaDcnce of 
things men grasp at ehadowB — wealth honours, 
sensual satisfaction — as if they were revhtie* 
too they shun decay death material lo^«c«, If 
tUoBO were real diBaators, and not what tho Stoiei 
called Acin^/w things indifferent and 
Man, then, has no Bonl in tho «cd«o in which the 
word was generally nnderstood both In Oaotama a 
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days and our own The personality is only the 
concrete lesultof the piopensities, which are modified 
at every moment of our existence by some stimulus 
fiom without. Gautama, however, did not discard 
the old belief in kansmigration, which had taken 
such a deep hold upon the Hindu imagmation ; for 
transmigiation-piovided a scheme of inevitable justice, 
wheieby every action, good or bad, biiugs its own 
leward or punishment upon the doer. At death we 
Xiass into nothingness, even as we came, “dust to ’ 
dust and ashes to ashes,” accoiding to the eternal 
law of synthesis and dissolution But, m some 
mystenous way, the passions which we have generated, 
the desires which we have nurtured, have acquired a 
separate being, and, being liberated by the dissolution 
of the, pelrsonality, find for themselves a new life m 
which to satiate their thust for existence. And so 
every action of ours is determmmg the destiny of a 
fuku’e life for good or ill. Vitae lampada tradiint 
The paradox of tiansmigiation without a tians- 
migiatmg soul was never explamed satisfactorily by 
Gautama He insisted on oui behef m it, butfoibad, 
with equal msistence, speculation upon so fiuitless a 
subject. Later commentators have stiiven to explain 
the meanmg by analogies fiom natuib. If we plant 
a mango m the earth, the tree which sprmgs up is 
the same, yet not the same, as the fruit which was 
planted,; the flame, sxnmgmg fiom one lighted lamp 
to anothei, is the same yet not the same as the first 
flame. “That which thou sowest thou sowest not 
that body which shall be, but bare grain, it may 
chance of wheat or of some other gram.” And yet, so 
mdissolubly is the lattei life mvolved in the foimer. 
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that Qautania himself often spoke in a loose fashion 
of hifl former lives, or his actions in a past birth. 

In this system, it vrfll he observ^, there Is no 
mention of God of prayer, of remission of sin. The 
inexorable careed of Gantama found no room for these 
things. As then sowest so shall thou reap ” Gods 
there might bo — Gautama offered no o()mion upon a 
matter so mdifferent to salvation — but they, too 
though perhaps more happy, powerful, long-lived than 
ourselves, are subject m the end to the same mevitpblo 
law Like the gods of Epicurus, they take nh part in 
earthly thmg^ all our prayers and sacnllces are bat 

LUa • Ule of UtUo mcftntng thon^ Uio irstdt bo itrucg .'^ ' 

lYhat, then, is the end and object of life? The 
ohd, said Gautama, is Knowledge, for Knowledge is 
Bclivoranoe The wise man **put8 away childish 
things ho ceases to yearn for worthless transitory 
olgoota of desue* And so, after a long senes of 
transmitted lives the thirst for existence is <picDchcd 
the oil m Iho lamp, to uso a favounlo Buddhist 
metaphor, is oxhauBted The bhpsful day dawns 
when tho man rcahics that desire is dead withm 
him — that tho Inst Unkq bmding him to earth ore 
Bunpped. Thill is biumnn, 'the qutncliing of thp 
thirst ” A little while bo lingers on pervaded by 
Ibo rapt couBciousncBs of final attainment when he 
passes away no cravings sumro to call a fmh life 
into bemg 

* OtuUm* »prart Iq Imjvlrfc bcU fin ** ‘W f J 

b# Jaj* bcUJo;; cl **Ockl,*T«a Of iitraro Okutxa* nntJM 
the UntiMJ^nU* Tcrr oo-b M n«b*tt 

* Jf* Lju to df"lrc», tinl w Ls WTet Ll^ I 

Cd 4 » frtib 
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Buddhism has often bpen termed pessimistic. 
Nothing could really be further from the tiuth. 
Buddhism is essentially a cheerful religion. No 
Christian description of the delights of heaven could 
be moie joyous than the outbursts of exultation over 
the happiness of him who has obtamed Nirvana. 
Just as thd sage in the great poem of Lucretius looks 
down upon the world as one on a cliff gazes upon the 
toilers in the ragmg sea below, the Buddhist saint 

' “ Looks down on the vain world and careworn crowd 
As ho who stands upon a mountam-top 
Watching, serene himself, the toilers in t^o plain ” 

pharity is essentially a Buddhist, as it is a Christian, 
virtue, and Buddhism apphes it, not only to suffering 
humamty, strugghng in the meshes of desire, but to 
the aiiimal world as well. The duty of compassion 
extends to all life, and Buddhism put a stop to the 
orael sacrifices then common all over India “ Love 
your enemies ” is another commandment common to 
Buddhist and Christian ethics. “Mme enemy has 
slandered, beaten, robbed, or abused me; whoso 
dwells upon these thoughts is never free from hate. 
Hatred ceases not by hate ; by love it ceases. This 
is the ancient Law.” “ Oh, Joy I wp live in bhss, 
hated, yet hating not again, healthy among the sick 
of soul ” To cease from wiong-domg ; to get 
vhtue; to cleanse one’s own heart, this is the creed 
of all the Buddhas.” Such exqmsite sentiments are 
found scattered broadcast among the teachings of 
Gautama and his followers. Asoka fitly sums up 
Buddbast ethics m the following beautiful words. 
“ What IS the Dhamma ? To eschew evil and follow 
after good, to be loving, true, pure of hfe, and 
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patient this is the Dhammfl. This, then, -whb the 
** Noble, eight-fold path," as conceiv^ by Gautama 
as he meditated beneath the Tree of Knowledge It 
was a ^ ^Gddle Path ” UTDiding the gloomy austentica 
of the oscefac. Above all, it was ^tnuatio Dosiro 
was to be forgotten chiefly by allowing our thoughts 
to dwell entirely upon others , the selfish method of 
the hermit, who devotes himself ectoluaively to saving 
his own, soul only, were utterly repudiated- Altruism 
IS the distinguishing mark of Buddhism. It is ^aid 
that while Gautama sat beneath the Bodhi Tree, the 
demons assailed turn with numberless temptations , 
the subtlest was the constant prompting to enter mto 
Nirvana forthwith, and leave the world to toko core 
of itself. The temptation was real enough, though 
the demons were only tho phantoms of &n oxmted 
brain But Gautama sternly put it owoy from him, 
and, girding up hia loms went forth upon his mission 
of preaching to mankind the great secret of lifo 
which had so marvoUoualy dawned upon him. 

His first thought was to go to Benares, a spot 
Bonotified by immemorial tradition os tho holiest 
centre of Hindu faith, and to commonoo lus career as 
a teacher there- As he was laboriously toflmg along 
the long road from Gaya to Benares he met a Join*, 
monk, who was so slraok by the ** majestic light 
which shone in his face," that he asked him who tho 
teacher could bo who had conferred such bliss upon 
him ' I have no teacher replied Gautamit “ Of 
myoolf I Imvo found Nirvana and I go to Benares to 
kindle tho Lamp of Life for those that sit in the 
valley of tho shadow” *Aro you tho Jains tho 
CJonqooror? said tho monk 'lea” rephed 
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Gautama, “I am tlio I conquoiod Sm 

aud Deatli ” Arrived Bonaios, Gautama repaired 
to the Deer Park, a pipnsant spot, shaded by gigantic 
tices, beneath vrhich i^lgnms wcio often to he found, 
meditating or icsting. Heio he cncounteied his late 
associates, the five they welcomed 

coldly the supposed aiio'^tato, but awostiuck by some- 
thing in his appearaneP ^old of the gieat change 
within, they were cons^^^^^®^ ofier him the kindly ^ 
acts of, hospitality v^l“ch aie always shown to 
strangers in the East-“^® uash his feet and set food 
before him. Buddha t^^®^ picachcd ta tliem his first 
pennon. He was no Gautama, he said, but 

Buddha, and ho show^^ them the true way of salva- 
tion Th.us the “ whcG'l oi the Law was sot rolling" 
m thc’Deer Park at ascetics were 

the first converts, and ^l^^y were quickly followed by 
a young nobleman of named Yasha, and the 

three brothers Kasyapi’'^ been worshippers 

of the Sacred Fire. Tifo that really matter, sard 
Buddha to them, are thP tuple fires of lust, ignorance, 
and hatred, and they be quenched, not wor- 

shipped. 

Converts now begai^ flock in pumbeis to the 
*new creed The conve*-®^*^^ Bimbisara, King of 
klagadha, was a signa^ triumph ; more impoi*tant, 
from a deeper point of the acquisition of 

the learned and saintly klaha Kasyapa, who edited 
the Buddhist Canon affe^ Master’s death. But 
Buddha made no disti^®^^®^® caste, wealth, or 
fame • Among his folld^®^® were Brahmins, kmgs, 
acrobats, barbers, courtel^®'^®* reclaimed bandits ; 
for all ahke felt the wiurP^g mfluence of his strangely 
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attracfava peraonality 01 the many affeotlng and 
beftutifol epiaodee of hia life, none is more moving 
than the story of has return to the mfe and family 
from ■whom he had Gently parted bo many year* aga 
It ifl Bald that he was at first received coldly as one 
who had disgraced hia lineage , but the sight of hia 
son, standing begging bowl in hand at the palaco 
gate, was too mnoh for the old rajah, who led him 
gently within and welcomed him with due honour 
Poor Tasodhara, the wife whom he had abandoned 
fell weepmg at the feet of her long lost husband and 
Bajulo, hi9 htjile eon asked, ‘ Father, givo me mine 
inhentance, * My child, rephed the Master, * Beei^ 
not the 'wealth that ponies the inhentanoe 1 giro 
to you IS a seven fold nohor wealth, which I obtamcd 
under the Bodhi Tree ** Bajula was received hflo tbo 
order os a novice and many of the family followed 
smi Among them was Ananda Bnddhas cousin 
who became the Master s beloved disciple, accompany 
mg him ceaselessly from henceforth to his death 
Like Jesus Ohnst Buddha is said to have formed on 
inner nng of twelve disciples, his constant companions 
and ossooiatea. Of these Anonda was the chief, 
though he was distinguished by qualities of the heart 
rather than the* head. On the other hand, the signal 
enccesB of the order created o host of bitter onomios 
and detraotoTB, of whom Bevadatta, another ronsin 
of Buddha’s, was the loader The many attempts 
made to assossinato him or to ruin his reputation 
by charges of murder or immoraUfy foiled Igoo- 
mlniously, os they deserved to 

And now began the public ministry of Buddha 
dunng the course of which be ImvoUed for nearly 
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entuiy up and down the countiy, from AUa- 
Gaya, and fr’om Gaya to the holders of 
The Bight of the little band of yellow-iobed 
a soon became a familiar one in the villages 
i-Eastern India, and the kmdly teacher and 
.veis weie eagerly welcomed. The Master, 
often preferied to lodge m the pleasant 
oves outside the towns ; and thither, when 
of the day was ovei, the country folk would 
id hsten respectfully while a homely allegory, 
->ry, made to seive a moial purpose, was 
d. Like Jesus Christ, Buddha loved to in- 
heaiers by means of parables diawn from 
al objects which they saw before them, 
oiest-fiie suggested a discouise upon the 
*of desue. To a ploughman he remarked 
0, was a husbandman ; for faith was the 
b he sowed, and mmdfulness the plough- 
And by my ploughing the taies of delusion 
.yed- sorrow is ended, and the blessed fruit 
spimgs up ” Muacles of any kmd Buddha 
led to work. He told his disciples on more 
)Ccasion that the true miracle is to convert 
teachmg, one who is merely attracted by 
iD true behevei. On anothSi occasion, we 
iman of the name of Ehsagotami came to 
ploied him to restore her dead son to 
was told that her son would be cured, if 
it a handful of mustard-seed from a house 
had lost parent, husband, child, or fnend. 

I to door the distracted mother went, but 
j family she found that death had done 
work. And so in despau she letmned to 
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the Master, wlio pomte^ ont to hot how moTitahh 
how tnuyersal ja the law that all which is bom i 
doomed to petish^ and how frmtlefls axe onr rtrfvmg 
sganjEt the common destiny of material things, rih 
for the afflicted was mingled with a kindly humour 
‘ Master said Ananda *^how are wo to behavi 
towards women ? ' ** Look the other w^y, Ananda. 

‘ But if we can t avoid fieeing them ? * Bon t ^al 

to them * But if they speak to ua, what are we tc 
do? Keep a good look-out Ananii keep a guard 
upon your hpa I ’ When a certain philosopher came 
to “prove hup with hard questions,** the Master sat 
ailent, apparently absorbed m mcditahon Ho mum 
tamed this uxitating attitude tdl the would be 
questioner went away in despair Answenng a ro- 
monstrance of Ananda as to the dUcourte^ uf this 
behaviour, he pomted ont that this was the only way 
io deal with such people. Nothing annoyed Buddha 
more than the endless metaphysical speculation which 
has been a perennial eonroe of dehglii to the Hindu 
mind, to the detriment of practical religion “lam 
not one of those tooobers who teach an inner and an 
outer doctrine/ he aaid I do not teach with the 
closed hand, concealing any mystery from the vulgar ” 
The Esoteno Buddhism of somo modem psondo*- 
Onentalists is a figment of the imagination.* 

A life-hLo picture boa been preserved for us by 
one of the commentators of how the Master spent 
the day Ho arose ot dawn and out of conaidoration 
for his servant, dressed without osaistanco Then ho 

‘ We mort boTW# cf eonfovndhig th# U*cWBr« o( 
tbe inyfUeal fr«uktkna ot lb* later >Uba;r*u DuJJtl i-t. 
TbU U • leuitUil •ovfcfl ot error 
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AMI and meditated till tbr time came to go upon 
sat d( AAhon he donned his jollow lobos, and 
bis i< \jp iiiQ beggiug-bo\Al, went lound the to^Ml or 
talviiij^ begging foi alms. PeibapB some ono would 
'ullfig m to como and sliaro the family meal ; if so, 
lid sit down and oat amUi thorn, and after tlio 
lie wo ^onc* bo would discouiso to tbo assembly 
meal jpiritiinl subjects, in n manner suited to the 
upon ly q[ bjg audience. Then, returning home, bo 
capaci upon tlio vciandab till all bad finished 
would >Qp^*s{-^ when bo would assemble tbo disciples 
their iggest subjects for meditation. AB would then 
and sUjQ j.gg^ meditate. When tbo beat of tbo 
dispois^s over, the folk of the neighbouring villages 
day vr%uio,witb piosonts of floweis and fruit and 
often Cq* humblo offerings, and the Master would 
sucblik {ibem a seimon in a manner suitable to then 
preach Then the Master used to bathe and await 
bebefs ciples, who would gradually assemble when 
bis diEQe^ilja^tions weio over. Behgious discomso 
then’ {;be time till the first watch of the night, 
occupiG^ii retired. The Master slept lightly, and 
when light he often arose, and "calling to 

before ^d the folk of the world, he would consider 
his nin^j.a,tjons they had formed in then previous 
the aspj^ud think over the means by which be could 
butbs, jgui to attam thereto.” In the ramy season, 
help tbv^ iihis nomadic life was impossible. The part 
however -^rbeie Gautama lived and taught is deluged 
of IndiaQg from June to October , heavy mists come 
l3y Btoruoru the Himalayas, and the village roads 
down fi^ quagmire. During this season the disciples 
become? -to one of the numerous retreats which had 
lepauedi o 

I 
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been preB6iit6(3 to thoia, snob ss the bamboo-grovo of 
King Bimbisara or the mangion of Amhapali^ where 
they oocnpied themselves with study until the shea 
cleared and the dawning of the beautifol Indian 
winter called them forth once more to their work. 

Time passed and advancing year^ had begun to 
leave their mark upon the Master In the fifty first 
year of hia ministry, a sharp attack of dysentery 
warned him that the end was near He was now 
eighty and the eiposnrfl and conbnned strain ef half 
a century of teaching had left its mark- OalUng his 
disciples togpthar, he spoke to them long and earnestly 
of the greatness of the task which would fall nppn 
them to folfil after his decease. *'My age is scoom 
pushed, my Ufe is done , leaving yon, I depart, having 
relied on myself alone. Be earnest, 0 mendicants, 
tUonghtfol and pure I Steadfast in resolve, keep 
watch over your own hearts f Whosoever shall adhere 
steadfastly to the Law and the Order, shall cross the 
Ocean of Life and come to tho end of oU sorrow 
At the close of the rainy season, Bnddba set oat on 
his last pilgrimage. Amving at tho viUago of Pava 
he became the guest of a poor smith, Chanda by 
name, who prepared a humble meal of boar's flesh, 
nco and cakes to groet Imn.^ Tho boars flesh ^5nts 
evidently tamted tho Master, however, unwiliing to 
disappomt his host, partook of the dish, oxouiing h»* 
disciples from doing likowiso by a tactful hint that 

Tliero li DO nwd to oipUIti any tit ttna “boir* 

OaaUm* WM not » Tes^Uut«x- Uio QjrUl, be cama 
ddDkiii^.'* Tb* rale that he ImpoMO upon hU «« t“* 

DO •nim^i iboold bo Ullod *»* ttrir pratntt or ftT*eUi/y 

That TtM alL Laler refiocmeDU were do* to Drahnliuf*! 
Infloeace. 
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what was left over should be Vnried, as none but be 
could j^issimilate it When the meal was ovei, the 
little party agam took the road, but they had only 
gone a short way when the Master was seized with 
another violent attack of dysentery However, he 
partly recovered, and proceeded slowly to the banks 
of the stream Kakuttha, where he bathed and diank, 
and appeared to be somewhat better. With his usual 
thoughtfulness, he sent back a message to Chunda 
by Anknda, telhng him not to gi’ieve because of the 
lU effects of his hospitable action. After this the 
Master journeyed a httle fuidher, but oil reaching a 
grove of sala trees outside the town of Kusmara, he 
collapsed. Here there was a kind of nual couch or 
summer-house, and here, under the shade, Ananda 
spread a robe and laid his friend down to rest. It 
was noted that the sala trees were all in blossom, 
though the rams weie over, and a peculiar kmd of 
glow radiated, as the disciples imagmed, from the 
body of their teacher. To their agitated mmds it 
seemed as if the air weie full of spurts, and some 
of them wept, but the wiser kept silence, for they 
knew that such thmgs must be. The mght wore on, 
an(^ the Master talked long and earneslAy about his 
approachmg departure, till Ananda, overcome at the 
thought of losing his friend and compamon of over 
forty years, went to the door of the summer-house 
and burst into tears. Buddha sent a disciple to recall 
him, and addressed him m words of mfimte kmdness 
and comford. “ Enough, Ananda ; do not be troubled. 
How often have I not told you that aU that we love 
must one day leave us ? Eor all thmgs that are 
born must also die : and whatever comes mto being 
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must also pass out 6t being For many yaaifl 
Ananda you have been kind and good and i^tbfol, 
very near to me by nets of love unvarying and 
boundless beyond meaaure Be earnest, and you 
aball be free anon from the Four Evtis— ‘Indinduahty, 
Delusion, SenBuahty, and Ignorane^ And turning 
to the disciples, he praised Ananda s piofy, loithfol 
ness and gentle dispamtion. A mendicant named 
Bubhaddha came soon after to ask certain gnesliona 
about the rival sects and their respective points of 
excellence. Anarblg tried to turn him away on the 
plea that the Master was too fll to see any one, but 
Buddha oallod bun in, and instead of answering b^B 
query preached tho Law to him, and received him 
as a convert into the Order This was *bo last con 
verson mode by the Master himself Tho end was 
now near Buddha said a few more earnest words 
about the Order and the duties of those who were 
henceforth to be responsible for its propagation 
warning them to bo lamps nnlo thomselvos, and to 
carry on the work. Thon there was a long sUonce 
In tho third watch of tho night tho Teacher suddenly 
roused himself, and said with groat and solcnin 
cmphasiB, *' Behold now, hrolbron, I exhort jou, 
saying, E^cay is inhoront m oil component thing* I 
\Vork out your salvation with dihgonco I Baying 
this, ho sank into a trance, from which ho slowly 
poss^, as dawn was breaking over tho Himalayas 
Into that utter possing-awny which leaves nothing 
whatsoovor to rolnm.” 

And BO died one of the noblest and loftiest teacher# 
that the world has ever seen 
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ASOKA MAUHYA, BUDDHIST 
E:\rPEHOB OF INDIA. 

• 272-231 n.c 

El 7 o!rvt htpoti fit (pi\oao^‘taj rri'\<ilt nt tmp(\iiOTpat y 

ytyoxi h "iT nrripu -'ap<\v\i-0iTt • <'*’ ti -<ij 

3ap$ipf ^o~s, , vSppj! sov h~rht ui-ti -yt ijfnrtps.t i) ^ol f-(na. 

yan'icrfrat, ~fp\ Tou-ot' rroinot Ta X6'){f' ttafi&xtaPaif d'j *) o y (tpy- 
fi^iT] tTo\i~tta‘' 1 a\ '(T^t I at yo-ficrcat C-or cuttj y T^Kvcra — /Xtsir 
? 7 KpoTijt yff^icTf'ai — Plato, lUpubhc, \i 12 

“ If, tbcn, person'? of first-mlopLilo'-.oplucnl atlftinDicnl*? either m 
the countlc's ngos that nro pa'?t have been, or in sonio foreign clime 
far beyond the times of our horizon at the present moment arc, or 
hereafter shall bo constrained bj some fate to take the charge of a 
state, I am prepared to argue to the death in defence of thin nssortion, 
that the state desenbed has cMstcd, does exist, yea and a\ill exist 
wherever the Muse aforesaid has hccomo its mistress Its realization 
IS no impossibility nor arc our speculations impracticable,” 

the autumn of 825 u.c., Alexandei Jilie Great and 
the bulk of his aiiny started to letrace their steps 
from the East. The gi'eat invasion had affected 
India veiy little. Persia the Greeks had made theii 
own, India they had baiely touched. It is a sig- 
nificant fact that the name of Alexander never occurs 
m Indian hteiature before the Mahommedan peiiod. 
To one man, however, the lesson conveyed by the 
invasion was plain enough. A certain Chandiagupta 
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(the nnine was comrpted into Sandraoottns by the 
Greek*) saw how eaHily the dmnuted Indian State* 
had been subdaed by the ilacedotiians, and he« deter 
mined to attempt a BiinlUr feat bmself An iHegi 
timate son of one of the pnncas of Magndha the 
premier state in Eastern Didia Chandragnpta was 
an nnaompnlotia adventurer He 3oon found an 
opporttmity for putting hifl schemes into effect Less 
than two years after Alexander s departure came the 
news of hia death at Babylon, and in the panic which 
ensued among the Uacedoman gomsons of the Pan 
jab Ohandragupia headed a nahonal rising which 
placed the greater part of North Western India in 
hiB hands. He then turned his attention to his kins* 
man, the unpopular monarch of Mngndha, whom ho 
dethroned, and eventually made himsdl mastor of 
the whole of the Aryavorta, the land between tho 
Hlmalayna and tho Kannada. Tho rosnlts of bis 
masterly pohoy wore eccn a few years later, when 
Selenoufl L, King of Sync, (nod to repcot Alexander s 
exploits Alexander had found it a comparaliToly 
easy task to subduo one Indian tribe after another 
Selencus, to his surprise was confronted with a vast 
homogeneous empire and on army better organlxed 
than bu own Ho was glad to come to terms with 
his formidable opponent and to giro him in mamago 
a prmcos* of the Royal Honso, as a pledge of hi« 
friendship Ohandrogupfo was too far lighted, to care 
about tho scruples of the older Hindu rulers against 
mamago or intercourse with foreigners Trade with 
the West wa* onoouraged , and no donht tho preface 
of a Greek nlm at Palaliputrn tended to populflritc 
a taste for 'Wcstoni fashions among tho arislocracy 
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Jiforo tlmn one nmbflssador from Syiia resided in 
India in Ins reign ; and to" one of iliom, Megas- 
flienes^ we owe most of oin Knowledge of tlio great 
Indian emperor He dcsciibes liim as liwng among 
scones of baibanc opulence ; foi, liKo Alcxandoi bim- 
self, bo bad ndopfed fbe claboiatc ceremonial of tbo 
Persian conrli A liard, ciuol man, be nent in con- 
stant danger of assassination; lie was foiced to luo 
in stiict seclusion, surrounded by bis Amazonian 
guard of gigantic Greek women, who cut dowm any 
one venturing to approach too noard IIis rule was 
strict and harsh; mutilation, toiturc, and capital 
punisbrnent woic inflicted, contrary to Hindu custom. 
In order to meet the pioblem of gmeining an ompno 
far vaster than bad over been known in India bofoio, 
an elaborate Cnil Sernce was organized, which does 
cicdit to tbo political genius of its founder. Tbo 
country was divided into provinces, each with its 
Viceroy leignmg at the provincial capital; the ad- 
mmistration of tbo districts was conducted on the 
ancient Indian system of tbo Panchayai, or Board 
of Five. In each district tbeie were six of these 
boaids* one superintended tbo collection of taxes; 
anotbei assisted them by keeping registers of the 
population, — bntbs, deaths, and other statistics’. 
Otbeis, again, legulated the manufactures, trade- 
guilds, and markets. Honesty on the part of the 
merchants was enfoiced by the severest penalties, 
foi Indians were justly proud of then reputation for 
probity in the ancient world.® Artisans were under 

* Tbo?o worQ the origin of tbo “ guard of Yavams,” who are a 
stock feature of tbo Indian Drama 

= Megastbencs says that m the vast camp of Sandracottns tbo 
thefts "wore loss than 200 drachmas (£8) per diem 
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the gpocml proteotion of Gotemment for the ITanija 
Emperors were great patrons of art The enlightened 
foreign polioy of Ohandragnpta -was re^nsihlo for 
the formation of a special board for tho purpose of 
prondmg for the -mmla of foreign travellers and 
merohantB. Under the Yiceroys ware Commissioners 
and lower offimals who snpenntended the workmg of 
the vanona beards, m addibon to them, jndependeal 
snperviBors reported directly to the King upon the 
administration of the provmoes. 

This, then, was the vast heritage to which Asoka, 
grandson of Ohondragupta, snecoeded in 272 luc 
His father Bindnsara li^ died after an tmovcntfal 
reign of a qoarter of a century For eleven yeora 
he ruled as his predecessors had done, and then an 
event happened which changed the whole tenor of 
hiB hie. The kingdom of Kalingn, which lay between 
the months of the Godaven and Mahanadi nvenr, and 
roughly oorrosponded to the modem ViMgapatam 
and Ganjam distnots, bad become involved in o 
dispnte with its overlord. Tho usual war of oxter 
nunation followed. Upwoids of one hundred and 
fifty thousand capfavos bad boon made a hundred 
thousand had been slaip, and countless others had 
perished mitorahly of starvation. Noilhor ogo ncr 
sex had been spared, even Brahmins and ascetics 
hod penshod with the rest. Asoka was filled with 
remorso at the sight of bo much suffering As a 
young man, ho must have been familiar with the 
doctrines of Buddhism for Mugadba had been tho 
centre of Gautama s religious activitloi In his 
sorrow, Asoka sought consolation in the teachings 
of tho half forgotten creed of his boyhood lie called 
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to liis court tbo famous doctor Upagupta, and bade 
bim expound to bim tbo tonoti? of bis religion Tbo 
effect "vras magical , Asoka was conveitod to Buddhism, 
took minor ordeis in tbo Gbuicb, and sot himself, 
•with all the ardour of tbo convert, to remodel bis 
kingdom upon the piecepts of tbo Dbarma. In no 
country m the world, poibaps, except India, could 
such an experiment have bad any chance of success. 
The peculiar temperament of tbo people, togotbei 
with the admiiablo admmistrativo system which 
Asoka bad inherited from bis grandfather, alone 
enabled him to cany into effect bis Utopian dreams. 
Fortunately, the details of this great exiferiment have 
not been lost in the oblivion which has swallowed up 
so much of tbo oaily history of India; the Empeior’s 
injunctions' legulations, and bomib.es were lecoided 
in edicts which weio issued bom time to time and 
weie insciibed upon rocks, or pillars erected for the 
pmpose, in various parts of the country. The lofty 
moral tone of these edicts indicates clearly enough 
that India, in the third century n.c., was a highly 
civihzed country; it must, mdeed, have compared 
favourably with tbo rest of the world of the time, 
for Greece was sinkmg fast, into a state of corrupt 
dacadence, and Rome, in the throes of hei* struggle with 
Carthage, bad scarcely yet emerged bom barbarism. 
Education, too, must have been more widely diffused 
than m later ages , for the piesence of these insciip- 
tions, written m the vernacular, proves that leadmg 
was a common accomplishment. This was probably 
due to jibe Buddhist monks, who have always been 
enthusiastic in the cause of leaimng. Burma at the 
present day is a happy mstance of this. 
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ThB first result of Asota's conTarsion was the 
dete nmi ia tion to almfidon warliie tmdertflimga. In 
future hia conguesta ■were to be reLgions onee. The 
only invaaioiiB he would now countenauco ‘wero to be 
earned out by the yellow robed ascetics, bound upon 
the peaceful errand of converting the world. These 
Asoka sent for and wide Kothxng is known of the 
&te of those whom he despatched to hu neighbours 
the Kings of Greece, Syna, Aloxandna, and Epims 
but one mission at least, had a great and lasting 
success The island of Oeylon embraced the Buddhist 
creed, and the King’s own brother, Mabendra, was 
sent to plant at Anuradhapura a shp of the sacred 
Bodhi 1^ at Gaya, where it may be still soon Bbt 
we will let Asoka tell the story in Ms own words. 
*'In his Majesty’s eyes the chief eonguest i» that of 
the Law For the conquest thns made is foil of 
pleasure. Yet tho pleasure produced thereby fs a 
email thing for His ILyesty regards as fruitful only 
that which concerns tho other world And Iluj 
Majesty has issued this edict in order that his soni 
and grandsons may not regard it as their duty to 
undertake new wars of aggression If, perchance 
they should become involved m war, they should tete 
pleasure in tho exercise of patience and gcntlcndJ^ 
towards their foes, always romemhonng that tho only 
true conipiest is that of Behgion. For that alone 
avails in this world and tlio noth Let all joy bo In 
effort for that alone brings boppmeas in this world 
and tho next 

Tho practical apphcalion of tho principles of 
Buddhism to tho everyday aflairs of the kingdom led 
to the abohtion of nnmeroua practices, mroltjog 
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unuocc'^sni 3 ’Kuficrni{; to men nnd bcasl‘^ The slaughter 
of nnimnls to stock the lojal larders was gicatl}^ 
reduced, and finally* nholished altogcthci. “ Formcrl} , 
in the Kitchens of 1 1 is >rajest\% main hundred thou- 
sands of animals weie slain for food. Ko\s this hub 
been reduced to fhu*o, namely, two peacocks and ono 
antelope, and tho antelope not nnauahl^y liNcn 
these three nic not to be slaughtered in future” 
Feasts at which animals woio aacnficcd weic foi- 
hiddcn : and vaiious Imimle.ss creatures, such ns 
monkey F,' squiireh, deer, nnd \arious kinds of Imds, 
were protected h^ special ordninnco. Linnding, 
mutilation, e\cn fishing, wcio declared to bo unlawful 
on ceilain dajs, m order that all Nature might hn\o 
fixed periods of immunit} from pcisocution, and tho 
sacred ‘festivals might not be stained with cruel 
actions. “Shc-goats, ewes, and sows, cilbci with 
jouug or in milk, nnd then offspring up to six 
months, arc exempt from slaughter. Forests arc not 
to bo burnt, either in mischief oi to dcslroj' life Tho 
liMng must not bo fed with the living” Asoka was 
unable, apparentl}*, to abolish entirely the severe 
cLimmal code of his giandfathci, but ho modified it 
m several respects. Capit;il punishment was still 
Enforced, but the ciimmal was gianbed tbieo days’ 
respite, durmg which ho received earnest spiritual 
mstruction and consolation. On tho anniversaiy of 
the King’s coronation, thoro was a geneinl remission 
of sentences and release of prisoners. One humani- 
taiian reform of the Kmg’s is particularly strikmg, 
anticipatmg, as it does, modern ideas by so many 
centuries : “Everywhere m his domains His Majesty 
has established hospitals of two lands, namely, for 
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men and for animals,^ Uodicmal herbs abo, for 
men and for animals, XThereTer Inctmg, hare been 
imported and planted. Boots also, and frmU, haro 
been imported WgIIb have beem dog and trees 
planted on the h i gh roads for the refreshment of 
and beast ’ To one class of men Asoka dovofod 
special care, and that was to the hborigmal tribes 
hannting the forests and monntains on the borders 
of Aryan India, These poor savages had been looked 
upon os something less than animals by the caste- 
bound Hindus, and no doubt ware treated wilh cmelly 
and disdain. But in the royal eyes all men ^rere 
brothers and the King eq}ocially ezdoms tbe gentle 
treatment of those ontcastes Kren when fonnd 
g:iulty, as doabtless they often we, of robbing or 
pillaging, tbe efteoU of persuasion and rihgioos 
teaching *76Te to be tnod^ ** Even upon the jonglo* 
folk in his domam His Hajoety looks km^y and 
Boeks their conTcrsion They arc exhorted to givo 
np thoir evil ■ways m order to escape punuhment. 
His ilajesty desires that all onunato beings sboold 
enjoy security peace of mind joyfulncss * '* If you 
oak ” he tells his officials, ‘‘What is the Kings com 
mond mth regard to the uncongnered tnlea on the 
border or vrhaf does ho dosiro the borderers to under 
stand the answer is that the King desires that they 
should not bo olraid of him, that they sboold tru^t 
him, and should receive from his hand happiness and 
not Borrovr They should grasp the fact that tbo 
King will bear patiently with them, and that for his 

* The JilM bare ■UnllaT retpert for lU*. In DomUj tbo riUtor 
tn*j K* an boiplUl kei* up by lino— Iho 

Ucwpltali were fotmarf la Oeylso by Klrg Puthu OmuiJ (ICl ac | 
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sake they should follow the Law, aud so profit in this 
world and the next. Now is it for you to do your 
part, and to make the people tiust me, and leahze 
that the King is even as a father imto its. He hves us 
as himself We aie to him as his own ohildienf' 

The Kmg’s conception of his own duties is a high 
one, and he e'xpects a correspondingly lofty standard 
on the part of his suhoidmates. As the tiue Father 
of the People he is ready at any hour of the day 
or mght to leceive petitions or to hear complamts ^ 
“ Whether I am dmmg, or in the harem, oi m bed, 
01 drivmg, or in the garden, the reporters are to 
report to me upon the business of the people. And 
if by any chance I give a veibal order to any official, 
and if in cg,rrymg it out a dispute arises or fraud is 
committed, I have commanded the whole matter to 
be reported to me at any hour or place, for I am never 
fully satisfied with my efforts. I must work for the 
common weal; and the way to achieve this is by 
effort aud despatch. For this end I toil — to discharge 
my debt to hving bemgs, and to make a few happy 
m this world and the next.” ‘‘ His Majesty does 
not beheve that glory or renown brmgs much profit, 
unless m both the present and the future my people 
obediently hearken to the Law and kee^ its behests. 
In this way only His Majesty seeks for renown. 
Whatsoever exertions His Majesty makes, they are 
aU for the sake of the life to come, m order that every 
one may be free from the peril of vice.” 

‘ This IS an essential feature of the ideal Indian King A pretty 
legend rel-ites that Elala, a Tamil long of Ceylon, had a beU hung 
over his bed , the beU-rope hung outside, and any one who had a 
grievance might pull it at any hour of the day or mght. The same 
story IS told of the Emperor Jehangir 
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Afloka ^ras exaeting m the denmnda ^vhich ho 
made on hia civil officiirB late the King, tho^ tow 
to regard themBolves as the fathers of the people, and 
ivork for no other end ** My Conunissioncrs aro set 
over many thousands of my subjecU I have granted 
them a free hand in the a^rard of punishments and 
rewards m order that they may perform their duties 
m a fearless spirit, and that the nation may benefit 
thereby They will ascertain tho cansos of happi 
ness and discontent, and will see that the officials m 
charge of religions duties exhort tho pcoplb to pietj 
that they may profit m this hfo thorcoflor My 
Commisaionere lealonsly fulfil my orders my Over 
seers will exhort them, when necessary, to further 
oftorts in order to wm my favour Inst as a man 
who has entrusted his child to a skilled mnsc fools 
secure, saying to himself, 'This skilled nurse is 
soaloUB for tho care of my child s happmoss , even 
BO my CkunmiBSioncrs have boon nppomled for tho 
purpose of ensuring tho welfare of tho nation. And 
in order that they may perform thoir duties fcarlesaly, 
securely, and qmotly, they have boon givon a free 
hand in the matter of panishmonts and awards 
Whatever my nows ore, I desire them to be earned 
out by certaiu means Now in my opinion tho best 
moans to do this is by carrying oat my iostmcljons 
You havo boon set over many thousands of homsD 
bomgs that yon may win tho loro of good men All 
mon ore my children Jnst as I desire prosponty 
nnd happiness, now and borcnfler, for my children 
I desire it for all men Ion do not all npp^r folly 
to have grasped this tmlh Individuals here and 
there havo endeavoured to catrj it out, lul not all 
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Take heed, then, for the piincix^le is a sound one. 
Sometimes, for instance, a man is punished or im- 
piisone^ unjustly, and when this happens many 
others aie rendeied discontented. In that ease you 
must find out what is nght. With ceitam disposi- 
tions success is impossible, to wit, in the case of 
envious, lazy, harsh, impatient, indolent pel sons 
Pray that you be not one of these. The secret of 
the whole matter is perseverance and patience. The 
indolent man is unable to rouse himself to act ; but 
one should be always pressing forward. . . . For 
this purpose, in accoi dance with the Law, I shall 
send foith on ciremt every five yeais such officeis as 
afe of a merciful disposition and aie mindful of the 
sanctity of Ufe, who know my purpose, and who are 
likely to carry it out ” ^ This important edict was 
primarily addressed to the officials in the newly 
conquered province of Kalinga ; it was, however, of 
umversal application, and copies were doubtless 
elected m various provinces These regulations 
were not only to be set up in conspicuous places, but 
to be read at certain seasons m public, “ even if there 
were only a single person to hsten ” ; by this means 
it was assmed that no one oould suffer from petty 
tyranny on the pait of the officials without knowing 
that a complaint addressed to the Yiceroy, the Over- 
seers, or to the Emperor himself, would obtain a 
ready hearing. 

The majority of the edicts, however, were pub- 
lished for the pm-pose of inculcatmg rehgion among 

Tills admirable sermon on the duties of civil biSoers is as 
true to-day as it was m the third century b.o. , so little has India 
changed 

D 
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the people Asoiaa rehpon is of an intensely 
practical kind. It la mainly ethioal, msiating upon 
TfffBTcnoB toFapdtf p&renis and religions tdachenr 
pnniy, honesty, and mercy to man and beast Of 
philosophiQ dootnnes no mention is made nothing 
for instance, la aaid of Nirvana or the nltininte re- 
lease of the sonl, of rebirth or retiibutidiu Men are 
merely told, that the consequence of good actions mH 
be happiness "in this wnid and the next The 
ordinary Buddhist or ESndn for the matter of fact, 
looks no ftirther than rebirth in the Heavffli of ius 
favourite dsity and Asoka wisely confinea himself to 
thifl. Yirtua, in his opinion, brings its own rowori 
One of the earliest edicts inonloatea the traditional 
lereience for parents and teachers, whi^b is such a 
beaubfol feature of Indian life. " Honour thy fathor 
and tby mother establish firmly the law of mercy to 
an living creatures speak the truth Those ore fbo 
Virtues which must be practised. The pupil must 
respect his teachers cotntesy towards kinsmen mast 
be observed. This is the nature of piety from the 
tunes of yore this leads to length of days, and this is 
how men must act " Thus says His iTnyesty the 
Irtw IS an excellont thing But m whot docs the Iistt 
consist? In abstmence from wickedness in dcAng 
good in compassion, liberality, patience and puniy in 
life. "Man recognizes his good actions ‘This 
and this good action I haro dono, he snj^i Bat ho 
foilfl to recognize Ins evil actioiiB ho norcr says, 
This end this evil action Ihavo done.' Self*examintt 
tion ifl indeed difficult yet a man shoeld guortl 
against the ems of cruelty, anger, pride, and jealousy, 
knowing that those load to sin Ilotnombor (hat the 
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one conrse may be profitable for this world ; but the 
other piofits also foi the next.” “ Theie is no charity 
so meiitorious as the charity of leligion — ^lehgious 
fiiendship, propagation of lehgion, hmship in leli- 
gion. In this does it consist : in kindness to memals 
and dependants, obedience to parents, liberality to 
friends, kinsfolk, and holy men, and mercy to aU 
hvmg creatures ” Lastly, Asoka insists on the grand 
pimciple of leligious toleiation HimseK a Buddhist, 
he re^-lizes that all creeds alike have the same great 
aims m vi’ew, and aie entitled to equal consideiation. 
The attitude of this ancient Kmg contrasts strangely 
with the narrow sectarian views of many preachers 
of rehgion to-day. Asoka’s missionaries were im- 
bued with a higher spuit. “His Majesty does reve- 
rence to men of all religions, whether laymen or 
ascetics, by gifts and various forms of reverence His 
Majesty, however, cares less for gifts or outward forms 
of respect than for the growth of the essential 
doctrines of religion. These doctimes assume 
different forms in different creeds, but the essence of 
them all is restraint of speech, namely, that no one 
should exalt his own creed or disparage that of his 
neighbour unreasonably. Disparagement should be 
alk)wed only for sufficient reasons : aU r’ehgions com- 
mand our respect for one reason or another. By 
actmg m this manner, a man not only does a service 
to the creeds of his neighbours, but he also wms 
respect for his own creed ; while abusmg his 
neighbours’ behefs, he does harm to his own The 
man who, praises his own particular form of rehgion 
and sneers at that of others, merely in order to 
enhance his own, in reality mflicts upon it the most 
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gnffVDOs nyary Eaipiany m religion, then shonld 
be onr aim and -wilhn^esa to hearken to the forms 
of religioufl belief of others. Bjs ICojesty Iiofics that 
all eeote will hoar much religious mstniction and hold 
sound beliefs. The members of all creeds are to be 
informed that His Ha^jesty cares less for gifts or out- 
ward forms of respect than for the growth of the 
essentialfl of religion and the spmt of toleration " 
Afloka reigned for forty years at Patahpntra. Of 
the erenta of hia long ooreer except the conquest of 
Kalinga, the oonreTSian of Ceylon, and the publication 
of the edicts, we know little or nothing for no re* 
hanoe can be placed in the grotesque monhiah legends 
which afterwards collected rtmnd the name of the 
greatest of the Buddhist emperors. We piny soy, as 
Gibbon said of a famous Roman monarch, that ^^IHs 
reign u marked by the rare adrantage of famishing 
very few matenals for history, which Is indeed httlo 
more than the register of the cnines, the foUies, and 
misfortune of mankind.” After his conversfon ho 
became & lay disciple four years later he took full 
orders. He was a great builder His grandfather 
bad made special arrangements for the protection and 
eDOonragement of tbo heroditaiy crafta-gandfl, Asoka 
taught ttem to work in stone. Hence his monmneht? 
are the earliest examples of Indian art which have 
aumved the progress of tune The groat tope at 
Banohi, the noblohon-pillarB at Samath andlmunyn 
Nandnngarh, and the exquisitely polished caves at 
Barnbcr near Gaya, arc nil that remain now of his 
extensivo buildmgs. Oontunea after hli death a 
Chinese pBgrun gaicd upon the mins of the Imperial 
palace with awe, declaring that the gigantic atones 
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with their elaborate carving ,weie “ the work of no 
mortal hands.” There is no reason to consider Asoka 
an isolated iihenomenon in early Indian history • the 
rare glimpses afforded to of Vikramaditya, Harsha, 
and others, when the veil of deep obscurity which 
rests on pre-Mohammedan India is for a moment 
lifted, leveal to us a well-governed, prosperous land, 
with an enlightened admimstiation, and a highly 
civih25ed population Asoka’s edicts would have been 
thrown away upon an ignorant, brutal, or vicious 
nation they confirm the statements made by such 
mdependent witnesses as Megasthenes m the third 
centuiy b c , and Hiuen Tsiang m the seventh century 
AD., that m ancient India the standaid of moiahty 
was extraoidmaiily high. 

One* IS tempted to comjiare Asoka with Akbai. 
Both realized that government, to succeed in India, 
must be of a personal nature, and based uponrehgious 
prmciples. ‘'The success of the government and the 
folfilment of the needs of the subject,” writes Akbar’s 
biographer, “ Depend upon the manner m which the 
Kmg spends his time.” The words might be Asoka’s 
own. Nowhere is Cailyle’s doctime of hero-worship 
so well illustrated as m the Instory of India ; for it is 
the history, not of mstitutions but ’of men, — the 
leaders, rehgious and secular (and the Ime between 
the hero as priest and kmg is only famtiy diawn), of 
the nation fiom age to age 
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THE INDO-aEEEK DYNASTIES OE 
THE PANJAB. 

B3,kIidMm s'ritam erediiv6 drafshflim “ Baotia the beautiful, 
crowned with banners ” — Vcndidad, i 7 

away m the loUmg steppes of Tuinestan, many 
days’ journey fiom the frontier passes of India, lies 
the ancient city of Balkh, the Bactia of the Greeks 
and Bakhdhi of the ancient Persians. Bactia is 
one of those places — like Byzantium, for mstance,' 
and Alexandria — which is marked out by its geo- 
graphical position to play a great part m the world’s 
history. It is a meeting-place of nations. The 
three great trade routes of Asia, from India, from 
China, and fiom the coasts of the Black Sea and the 
Levant, converged here, and m»the bazaars of Balkh, 
fioih time immemorial, Greek, Indian, Chmese, and 
the Tmki nomad of the stepiies, have met and 
bartered their wares Its strategic importance, too, 
was very great. An army occupying Balkh menaced 
Ghma and India alike, and could levy toll on the 
land-home trade of half the contment of Asia. 
Besides this, Balkh was the great frontier fortress 
of the Aryan world, and on its integrity depended 
the safety of not only Persia, but India, from the 
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incnrsicms of the horfea of Oentral Ah k v , Dong before 
the oommg of the Aryans, Balkh must have been 
occupied by the Scythian tribes, who worshipped 
there, m a ahnne of immemorial antiqnity, the 
goddess A n o hi d, with her cloak of otter skuifl and 
her starry halo * Then, abont two thoasand years 
before Ohnst, came the Aryan mTasiOD sweeping 
on westward into Media and Persia, and sonthward, 
over the motmtams, into Hmdufitam A small body 
of Iranians as the northern Aryans came to be 
called, attracted no doobt by the fertile Bactrmn 
oaaiB, elected to settle in the coimtiy, where they 
dwelt, cat cfS from their kinsmen m the sonth by the 
moon tarns, and horn those m the west by tho great 
C arm a, man Desert Oatntunbered by the aboriginal 
popolace, the Iranian knights boilt themsslvos forts 
on the abrupt monntain pe^ which are a feature of 
the country, and thence ruled their subjects in safety 
Years went <ra and the Iranian peoples of ‘Western 
Asia came to look upon the ancient city of Balkh 
with its stem walls and its venemhlo shnno as ono 
of the most sacred cities m thoir lani It was cor 
tainly one of tho earbest habitations of tho Aryan 
tribes of which we have any knowledge Hither 
too, came the prophet Zamthustra with Ins kmA.*o<l 
about the tune when Gautama Buddha was preaching 
hia earliest sermons m for distant Benares (in tho 
reign it is said, of tho Kmg Gustaapa) and attained 
groat power in the court of tho Bactnan monarch- 
It IS OTon recorded In the old legends that he died 
there, slam during a Scythian nslng valh all his 
folk by the alter of the sacred fire 

» ATdt* UynuM lo tlw Sactvd Bcott of lit Esit JL p "7 
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We hear little more of thQ city of Bactra until 
Daiius the Gieat annexed Eastern Iian to the Persian 
Empire,* and made it the base for the groat mvasion 
of the Panjab ■which staited along the ancient load 
fiom Balkh to the Khyber Pass, and ended by annex- 
ing the rich valley of the Indus, with its trade in 
fine linen, spices, jewels, and gold dust. It was from 
the Persians that the Indian tribes of the Noiiih-West 
Erontiei acqmied the ancient Kharoshthi script, an 
Aramaic alphabet running fiom right to left, which 
lemamed ‘m use among them foi many centuries 
afterwards Again silence broods over Bactria for 
many years ; we heai dim rumoms of Bt?ctiian troops 
bemg employed by the Great King in his long wars 
with the GUeelis, and we know that the satiap of 
Bactria, * always, by vutue of his position, a Prince 
of the Blood, became more and more mdependent as 
the Persian Empire began to break up. The climax 
came when Alexandei, in 881 b.o , beat the Persians 
m the great battle of Gaugamela Daiius fled, ac- 
compamed by his cousm Bessus, Governor of Bactria, 
hoping to make a last stand among the mountain 
fastnesses of his eastern domams On the way, 
however, he was muideied by his treacherous kins- 
man, who was determined that he, if* any, should 
restore the fallen fortunes of Iran. But Alexander 
was no oidmary leader. At first he hurried at the 
heels of Bessus along the great caravan route which 
skirts the southera shores of the Caspian Sea, but 
hearing of rebeUions among the confederates of Bessus 
in Ana and Diangiana, he suddenly tmned south- 
wards, sui’pi’ised Herat, and made his way along the 
Helmand valley, determined to enter Bactria from 
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the Bonth, We need ^ot follow m detail the horrors 
of the march over the Hiodn Kush — on enterprise 
which alone puts Alexander on a level with Hannibal 
and Kapoleon — or of the dual advance upon Bactna. 
In 828 B a, the weary but elated itaoedonians stood 
withm the frownmg ramparta of the famous city, the 
furthest outpost of the Aryan world They gaaed 
about them with amazement, noting the huge Irattle 
ments the splendid temple nch with the gifts of 
the Persian monarchs, and the spaoions suburbs. 
They were shooiod, however, at the barbarous 
Scythian habit of givmg the bodies of the dead to 
dogs to devohr The streets, they said, were httorod 
With bones, and Alexander suppressed the practice 
Alexander, however hod not reaohod the hmit of his 
ambitions m the redaction of the provmce of Baotna. 
Before him l^y the noh plains of India and thithor, 
after founding a huge military colony m tho con 
quered provmce m 827, he set out Of hw advonlnrea 
in India we noed not here spcai at length Ho 
defeated the greatest of the princes of tho Panjab 
m a pitched battle, but thwarted by a rebellion of 
his weary soldiers was unable to carry out his schomo 
of invading tho Gongwho plain, which would hare 
anticipated by contunoa the achiovomonts of fbe 
Moghuls Alexander then turned to other ideas. 
Marching down the Indus, in spito of desperate re- 
sistance from tho various tribes which barred his 
way, he detemunod to carry into oCfect tho plans of 
his great predecessor, Darms of Persia. All along 
the Indus sprang op colonics, factories, and trading 
ompona with whar^ for coigo-boats and a port at 
the mouth of the nver Alexander s idea, no doubt, 
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\vns io o‘;(ablisb a regular (raclo bct^\oen tbo lich 
Indus valley and tbo mouth of tho Euphiatcs. Tho 
project, like all that piocccdod fiom tho brain of llio 
great Macedonian, vas finup;lit vith iinmenso and 
fai-reaching possibilities AMiilo Kcarchus vas feel- 
ing his v,ay up tho Persian Gulf, Aloxandoi, vith 
the bulk of the Jiracodonian army, tried to find a 
land route through tho iMokraii dc'^oit Tho result of 
the latter o\porimcnt was disastrous, but tho main 
objects of tho expedition veio successfully acliiovcd. 
I^Iodom re'aders smile at the accounts of these old 
Greek seamen, with the frights they sustained fioin 
the tidal boro of the Indus, and the schcfbls of whales 
“’blowing” in tho valors of tho Indian Ocean; but 
tho woild pwes almost as ranch to these mtrojnd 
navigatois as to then latei succcssois, Columbus and 
Yasco de Gama 

All was veil in tho vast empire, when suddenly 
tho nows spiead fiom port to port that Alexander 
had died at Babylon of malarial fever (323 n.c). 
Ever}'- one was panic-stiickou. Eobollions sprang 
up in every pi evince Tho tioops in Bactiia started 
maichiug hack to tho west, while in tho Indus 
valley, Eudamus, commander*iu-chiof of tho Indian 
Alexandria, collected aU the plunder iie could lay 
hands on, and made his way across the Khybor Pass 
with all speed. With him went the majority of the 
Greeks, though a consideiable body of them, piobably 
men who had become naturalized and had married 
native wives, lemained behind in the country. The 
pohtical powei of Greece in the Panjab, however, was 
quite at an end, chiefly owmg to the schemes of that 
great adventurer and leader Chandiagupta Maurya 
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(817 B.a) Por the next- ten years India was free 
from Greet mvaaion, and nndep the stem mle of 
Ohandra^pta she prospered exceedingly ‘'He had 
freed the country from external rule says Justm 
“but he reduced it to slavery to hims elf- Traces 
of hifl organization of the land may be gathered from 
the fragments of Megosthenes, and from the references 
m the edicts of his grandson Asota Hence it is not 
surprising that ■when Selenous in 805 b.o, after 
annexing Bootna to the Syrian Empire tried to 
repeat the exploits of Alexander, be found himself 
grievously disappomted. Distead of attacking and 
defeating the local rajoa m detail, he found himself 
face to face with a compact force of some 600,000 
troops I The chagrined monarch retreatod m con 
fusion ■without ns^g on engagement 

We must now turn our attention oneo more to 
the principality of Bootna. For fifty years it romamod 
on outlying province of Byrio enjoymg a largo 
measure of autonomy and profiting greatly by the 
inoreaso of trade be^een India and the west ■which 
resnlted from the pro Hellenic tendencies of the 
Maurya dynasty But about 250 n-c., Diodotus, the 
Baotiian oatrap, doteiTninod to stnho for freedom 
in imitation ‘of a sunflor movement on the part* of 
the neighbouring nation of Parthia. The Bcloudtl 
monarch, busy with Egypt and dissensions nearer 
homo was compelled to look helplessly on and when 
his successor, Antioohus the Groat, in 209 n.a trietl 
to subdue the rebels, he found the walls of Bacfrm 
too strong to storm and after a long and dosperato 
siege he acknowledged the mdopondonco of tbo 
province and •withdrew Syna menaced by the 
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glowing powers of Rome in the west and PartFia 
m the noith, could ill affoid to destroy the chief 
hulwaili nf hei land against Scythian invasions from 
beyond the Oxus. 

It would have been weU, indeed, had the Bac- 
trian monarchs confined themselves to this lOle, 
but the fatal- temptation ofieied by the nch lands 
of the Panjab was too stiong for them. There 
seems to be an irresistible impulse always diivmg 
the inhabitants of Cential Asia southwards: and 
the poor quality of the gieat paii; of the Bactiian 
territory made expansion a physical necessity Be- 
sides, advance to the east was rendered impossible 
by the Parthians, the hated rivals of Bactiia, ever 
ready to harass and attack their neighbours. Lastly, 
the bieak-up of the Mauiya dynasty had thrown 
India into the state of periodical anarchy which has 
always mvited the attention of invaders. Of the 
great achievements of Demetrius, son of Euthydemns, 
the hero of the great siege, we know unfortunately 
very little. But our information is sufficient to show 
that his chief motive was to benefit the trade of his 
country by secmmg the trade routes to China and 
the Arabian Sea. The mountain passes of Sarikol, 
tho coasts of Kathiawar and Kach, together ivith the 
fertile Indus valley, fell once more mto Greek hands, 
and a mighty capital, called by the conqueror Euthy- 
demia, after his father, rose on the site of the ancient 
city of Sagala ^ Sagala was destmed to be the centre 
of Indo-Greek power tiU the final extmction of the 

* It has been identified with Sialkot, Shorkot, and Ohuniot by 
difierent anthontiea , but no really satisfactory conclusion as to its 
site has been arrived at 
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dynasty abont a oantniy and a half later The 
wonderful Bactnan coma which have come down to 
us (almost the onlj memonals we possess of this for 
off remnant of Greek civilusation) depict Euthydemus 
as a strong masterful man wearing a helmet in the 
shape of an elephant e head m token perhaps of the 
conquest of Indio. Unfortunately Euthydemus did 
not end his days in peace his long absence m India 
encouraged a rebellion on tbe part of Eucratides 
who finally deposed him, only to be murdered in his 
turn by bis aon, who declared that his father was a 
pubho enemy, and oast bis body to tbe dogs. 
UnfortunatoL.y we do not know the cause of thiB 
indictment, but the retribution which always falls npun 
a nation torn by mternal strife was not long m over 
taking the kingdom of Bactria. For yeajs they had 
neglected the r6ie of protecting the country south of 
the OruB from the Scythian hordes the groat gar 
nson town of Furthest Alexandria, which over since 
tho days of Oyms the Great had watched over the 
fords of tbe laxartes, had douhUoss been denuded of 
troops for the Indian wars of Eutbydomui and now 
the barbarians, sweeping down through Bogdiana into 
Bactim, forced the Gjeoks to evacuate thoir capital 
en maisct and to rehro to their now kingdom of Sjgala 
beyond io Elyber Drained, os Justin says of tbeir 
life-blood by constant fighting, they found resistance 
to the invadmg tribes imposrihle whilo tho Porlhians 
who had not wasted their strength on ambitious pro- 
jects resisted the now-comors with complete succeas 
And 80 tho Grooka settled down to their kingdom in 
the Ptu^ab to enact tho lost phase in tho gallant but 
fruitless drama of the invasion of Alexander Fur 
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the story of many of the sucj^eeding monarchs, we 
aie mdehted largely to the coins. These shew foi 
some ye&,rs the brilhant workmanship of the Bactrian 
comers, and the names of the longs — ^Pantaleon, 
Agathocles, Strato, Amyntas — and the like — ^remain 
purely Greek. But the subjects of the kingdom of 
Sagala became slowly but surely absorbed m the 
nakve population They also took up largely the 
rehgion of then* neighbours, Buddhism and Hmdmsm. 
Traces of this are to be seen m the inscriptions and 
emblems dppeaimg on the coins, where we find on 
the obverse the Greek inscriptron and type, and 
on the reverse the figure of a dancing-girl, or a 
Bhddhist Stii'pa with a Prakrit motto. 

Of only , one of the Indo-Greek princes can we 
relate anythmg which may be termed defimtely 
personal. This is the great Menander, whose fame 
has survived m the Buddhist dialogues, the QiLcstions 
of Milinda, and of whom we have just so much 
mfoimation as to make us wish we knew more of 
the mighty king who was probably the last independ- 
ent Greek monaich in history. 

Menander was bora, possibly about 180 b.c., on 
an island of the Indus, named Kalasi, not far from 
the’great town of Alexandiia-on-Indus, at*the junction 
of the Pive Eiveis. Some twenty years later he 
succeeded to the throne of Sagala Early m his 
reign he undertook the reconquest of the Indus valley 
with its trade routes and ports, imitatmg the exploits 
of his ancestor Demetrius, with whom he is constantly 
compared .by the geographers In the Buddhist 
treatise refeiued to above, we hear much of the 
glories of the capital of the Yavana monarch Withm 

E 
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its streets met men. Qf every nation^ — the merchants 
of Benares 'With their filmy mufllins, the Greek and 
Arab seamen of Alexandria and the Bed Bea ports 
who had come np from Broach or Battala, the 
Seres from beyond the Great Wall with silk, jewellers 
and vendors of thoae strange spices and raiguents, 
malobathrum, spikenard, cassia pepper and tho like, 
which 'Were consumed m ever moreasmg quantities 
with the growth of luxury m the cities of the West* 
Even Pataliputra itself could hardly vio with tho 
magnificence of the Greek capital with its parks 
and open spaces, and its broad streets and stately 
marble mafiaons nemg to the sl^, in the language 
of Baetem hyperbole ^'Iflce tho peaks of tho sntfWy 
Himalayas. It was probably about this time that 
Mon on dor become a convert to the creed of Gautama 
It is a strange picture — the conversion of tho groat 
monarch of the West, tho last hoir to tho conquests 
of Alexander to a oroed so impregnated with tho 
mystic spirit of the East With o vivid touch, tho 
author of tho QaetUom desoriboe bow tho sage 
Nfigasena ■with his monks ■wended his way into tho 
palace of the king and how their yellow robes gleamed 
among the marble pSlnrs, "hgbting up tho palace 
like lamps ‘and bringing into it a breath of tho dfvino 
breezes from tho heights where the saints have their 
dwelling place. 

Perhaps it was m tho canse of lus now faith that 
Menander undertook the expedition against tho king 
dom of Megadha, of which wo hear faint echoes in 
many scattered passages of Ilmda Jiloratnrc. After 
the break up of tho Manrya dynasty, tho usurper 
Pushpamitra Bonga had cofred tho throne, and had 
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doseited tbo enlightened creed df Asoha for the ancient 
religion of the Biahmms Menander’s chief object 
was to imitate Asoka in hiiugmg all Northern India 
undei the sway of the Buddha. The wai began with a 
conflict on the western borders of the Suuga monarch’s 
domams. Chitor and Oude successively fell, and a 
curious stoiy, related in the drama entitled the IiLala- 
iila/jnivntra, teUs how a paity of Greek hoisomen all 
but captured the sacred horse released by Puslipamitia 
to wander for the appointed time before being offoied 
in solemn sacrifice. The Horse Sacrifice was a solemn 
rite celebrated by a successful monarch |o mark the 
completion of his conquests. The victim, accom- 
pamed by a guard, wanders for a year in the con- 
quered tenitoiy, challenging any one, who desires to 
dispute its owner’s supremacy, to capture it. On this 
occasion the guaid consisted of Yasumitra, the king’s 
grandson, and a hundred Eajput knights. It was 
only with difficulty that they beat ofl[ the sudden 
charge of the Yavana troopers on the banks of the 
Sindhu river. 

Even the Hindu writers, indifferent as they usually 
are to historical events, note with dismay the advance 
of the Western army ‘‘ The Y2;vanas were besiegmg 
Saketa and Madhyamikd,” is an example of the im- 
perfect tense given by the contemporary grammarian 
Patanjah “When the viciously valiant Yavanas,” 
says the author of the Gaigi Samhita, “ after leducmg 
Saketa, the Panchala country and Mathma, reach 
the royal capital of Patahputra, the land wiU fall 
into chaos” Menander even reached the banks of 
the Son, the river on which Patna stands, surpassmg 
thereby the achievements of Alexander himself, says 
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Strabo But furthei* be was not destinod to go 
The fierooly flghtmg Yavanas/ -we are told *'djd 
not tarry long m the Middle I^aud, a terrible ^ar 
bad broken out in their own land. ’ "Wbat that war 
was we cannot tell it may hayo been a Boko or 
Parthian Invasion, or o rebeUion among tho Greek 
pnnoea of tho Poiyab Whatever it wae, Monandor, 
baulked of hifl great schemes, had to return. One 
bnef glHupse of him we get, this time from Plutarch, 
before the curtain rings down npon the scone. Ac 
cording to a Siamese tradition, Menander, following 
the example of his great prototype Asoka, took tho 
yellow robe and attained the rank of on arhal and 
death found the womor saint says Piutaroh, still 
fighting against his numerous foea As is the ease 
of Gautama Buddha himself, a great contest arose 
over his ashee, but finally they woro divided among 
the representativee of the several states, and each 
taking hia portion, orcotod over it a gignnlie dAgaha 
in hia own country "In all tho land of Indio 
says the author of tho QufiUont, ‘ there wns no such 
monarch as Milinda Boia, He acquired great nchos, 
and his army woa powerfiif and well trained.'* 

After the death (Si Uenander, Indo-Grcck power 
in the Paiyab collapsed rapidly A host of potty 
pnnees arose, known to us only by their coins. Those 
were gradually suparsedod by native rajas, who often 
restnko the corns of their predecessors, and finally 
a new enemy, in tho shape of tho groat nomad tribe 
of tho Yuoh-chi, appeorod from beyond tho Khybor 
The Yueh»chi had oustod tho Sa^s from Baclria, 
and after overrunning that land, o dan known as the 
Aushans found their way Into Indts Tho story is 
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eloquently but silently related by tbo coins. The last 
Greek prince, Hermjcus, strikes first coins in bis own 
name, an’d tbon in conjunction with the Kushan laja 
Kadphises Finally Hermmus disappeais, and Kad- 
phises reigns alone. Thus ended Indo-Greek rule m 
the Panjab. It was the last attempt of a European 
lace to goverh India until the fatal day, fouiteen 
hundred years later, when the thunder of Poitugueso 
guns was heard beyond tho bar by the astonished 
citizens of Calicut. The Greeks had exerted singu- 
laily little influence upon India. Alexander, so cele- 
brated m Pei Sian liteiatuio, is unnoticed in India 
books, and Menander was chiefly celebrated because 
’’ of Tils conversion to Buddhism. A smgle pillar, the 
work of an , Indo-Greek artist, himself a votary of 
Krishna, has been unearthed m Western India, and 
a few Greeks appear among the pious donors to the 
Karla Caves and other Buddhist shrmes. The Greek 
invasions of India had left the country unaftectecL 

“ TIio East bowed down before the blast 
In Bilont, deop disdain 
She lot tho legions thunder past, 

And plunged in thought again ” 
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CHINESE PILGRIMS IN INDIA 

, FA HIAN, C. 400 A D. 

HIUEN TSIANG, 629-645 A D. 
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Buddhism lias always been a proselytizing rebgion. 
lautama bimself bad sent bis disciples fai and wide 
0 spiead tbe Dhamma, and tbe gieat Empeior Asolia 
lad visions of converting, not only India, but tbe 
ybole of tbe known woild, to tbe cieed wbicb be bad 
mbraced so enthusiastically Histoiy is silent as to 
be fate of tbe missionaries whom be sent to tbe 
louits of Antiocbus and Ptolemy, and to tbe distant 
nonaicbs of Macedonia, Cyi'ene, and Epuus; but 
Ceylon stiU beais witness to tbe success of bis activity 
learer borne. It was reserved, however, for another 
ige^to see tbe spiead of BuddBism to t^e vast Mon- 
?oban nations north of tbe Himalayas, wbeie it still 
lumbers milbons of converts, though long since dead 
n tbe land where Gautama lived and laboured. 
Mout 166 B 0., a Scythian tribe bad been forced by 
pressure from bebmd to cioss tbe Jaxaides, and 
descend upon the fertile plams of Bactna (tbe teni- 
tory adjacent to the modem Balkb). Balkh at that 
time was m tbe hands of a powerful Greek dynasty, 
the descendants of mibtary colonists settled there by 
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Alexander The hordeii, hoirever, managed to push 
them gradually BOUthTrard»tiU they took refuge in the 
Paiyab where once agam they contrived to hnild up 
a conaiderable kmgdonu Under their great Eng 
Menander they became for a tune the foremost power 
in India, and very largely embraced the Buddhist 
creed, for Buddhism made a special appeal to the 
oasteless adventurers who from time to time swooped 
down upon those fertfle plains. Finally, however 
the Indo-Greeka became disorganiaed and agam fell 
an easy prey to their former conipierors, who had fol 
lowed them across the Hindn Kush. The Yueh-chi, or 
rather the Eoshan clan of that great tribe, rapidly 
rose to power The Kushan Empire reached its 
highest pomt under Kamshka, in the first century 
after Christ, who ruled over the whole of India north 
of the Narmada, together with the greater port of 
Tibet. Afghanistan andTurlmsian Kn^iiihVR became 
an entbuimnstio oonvort to Buddhism, and it appears 
probable that the teachings of the Master roaohod 
China in his reign "When Kamshka conquered 
Eiotan — Eastern Turkestan — ho took certain Chinese 
hostages hack to India, one of them bemg a son of 
the Emperor During* their long onlo in tho Paiy 
those hostages were hospitably ontertainod at varibus 
monasteries and doubtless they learned from the 
monks something of tboir religion In any case the 
conqueat of tho provinces on tho Ohinoso frontier 
broaght Buddhism to tho very borders of tho conntry 
Monastones sprang np In Tj^t and Khotan and from 
them OS well os from the camvans which began to 
go to and fro between India and Chinn rnmoars of 
tho new creed must have spread northwards China 
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was ripe for conversion. In spite of their earnest dis- 
position, the Chinese had not succeeded in evolving a 
lehgion ’of theii’ own. A vague system of ancestor 
worship, and a series of lather dieary discouises 
upon ethical subjects, were all that their own teachers 
had produced Confucius, an eaily contempoiary of 
Gautama, is’ supposed to have prophesied that a 
Sage should arise in the West. The fame of Buddha 
may possibly have reached his ears.^ However this 
may be. Buddhism began to attract ever-mcreasmg 
attention in China dining the fii*st three centuries of 
the Christian era. Certain difficulties, however, stood 
in the way ; the jomuey from China to India was long 
•lAid dangerous j the Indian tongue was difficult to 
acquire, and Chinese was ill-adapted for rendering 
abstrus0*and novel metaphysical teims. Such manu- 
sciipts as leached China weie often imperfect and ill- 
understood 

Certain devout Chinamen, however, deteimmed to 
overcome these obstacles. Inspued by a desue to 
benefit their fellow-countrymen, these brave scholars 
set out from time to time to India, m order to visit 
the scenes of the Master’s life on eai’th, to study the 
language in which he taught, and to bring back 
manuscripts of the Sacred Books yet unknown north 
of the Himalayas. Nothmg could exceed the devotion 
of these old travellers, who spent yeais in crossing 
the bmning deserts and snowy mountains m fulfil- 
ment of their self-imposed tasks. Some perished of 
cold or thirst ; others were killed by brigands ; otheis 
agam were drowned m attemptmg to return to Chma 

^ The story is vague and doubtful Capital of course was made 
of it by the early Christian missionaries 
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by eea ' Never, ’ sayaMr Beal, " Bid more devoted 
pOgnma leave their nahve country to encounter the 
perils of travel in foreign and distant lands, never 
did disciples more ardently desire to gaio on the 
sacred vestiges of their religion never did men 
endure greater Bufferings by deaart, mountain, and 
sea, than these simple-minded, earnest Buddhist 
pnesta And that such courage, religious devotion, 
and power of endnranoo, should be oihihitfid by men 
so slaggiflh, as wa thmfr, as the Chinese, is very 
surpnaing and may perhaps aronao some considcm 
tiom The records of thair travels, besidos being of 
the greatest latnnmo interest, aro of first rate impor 
tance to the student of medieval Indian Hittoiy 
India has no history of her own, and the obscrrAtions 
of these ancient visitors snpploinent m a rciaarhable 
way the fragmentary remains in the shape ol coins, 
inscnptions, and legends which are all that have 
otherwise come down to os.* It is, of conrse, dis- 
appointing to find that the montash chroniclers have 
t^en pains to record stones about miracnloos rehes 
of fabulous power, dragons which devonrod travellers, 
ond grotesque legends of medieval saints, to the 
exolurion of informatiQu which would bo pncoless to 
the modem historian , but, considered as a whole, the 
interest and value of thdr narralivcB can hardly bo 
oTcr^oshinatod 

Of tho numerous pUgrimB who visitod India 
between tho fourth and seventh centuries i-D», tho 
most important were Fa Hian and iDuon Tsiang b a 

1 tUf thd Chintz jenlm* of U10 UrddMit boob *r« 

of titf trtmort T»lo* to •cboUr*. 
ore &OW iMt hiTt cotae down to ns to Cblne** 
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Hian IS the first pilgiim whc> has left any lecord of 
his adventures ; Hiuen Tsiang composed an import- 
ant itmferary, v'hich is supplemented by a charming 
biography vritten by one of his pupils, and he is 
rightly regal ded in China as one of the gieatest of 
Buddhist scholars. It must be remembered that the 
Buddhism of these travellers was very different from 
the simple creed taught by Gautama. Gautama 
demed the existence of the soul, and found no place 
foi prayer or behef in God : later Buddhists, especially 
those wh6, hke Hiuen Tsiang, belonged to the Maha- 
yamst school, found this austere philosophy quite 
insufficient for their needs. Gautatca, when he 
' ’ I)assed away from earth, ceased to exist Buddhists, 
not unna|iurally, found more consolation m wor- 
shippmg Maitreya, the benignant spmt destmed one 
day to be mcamate as Gautama’s earthly successor, 
who, until that time arrives, dwells m the Tushita 
heaven, surrounded by the spirits of those happy 
devotees who have been re-born mto his presence as a 
reward for their devotion to him upon earth. Philo- 
sophers like Hiuen Tsiang found no difficulty m 
reconcihng these mystical speculations with the 
bare system of Gautama, ci which they regarded 
th’em as the natural development, just as the pious 
Catholic regards his stately ntual as a legitimate 
deduction from the teachmg of Jesus of Galilee. 

Ea Hian set out fiom his home m Chma, with five 
compamons, m the yeai 400 a.d. His mam purpose 
was to obtam correct and full copies of certam treatises 
upon conduct, which form an important part of 
Buddhist rehgious literature. After trarelling for about 
nine months, the pilgrims finally found themselves 
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at Tong IVang, a frontier fortress on tLe confines of 
the Lop Nor desert Assisted bj the prefect of the 
mtj, the party stmok out across the sandfe to Iho 
httle kingdom of Oherchen. The journey ttes a trying 
one , for serenteen days they tofled across the barren 
TTaste, seeing neither beast nor bird, Tvhile the path 
■was marked Tvith ominous skeletons and carcases. 
After restmg at Oherohen for a month, they set out 
along the Tanm nYCr to a country called IVu ki, on 
the north-east comer of the Tonm Desert Hero they 
met mth a cold reception, probably on account of 
doctrinal differencea, so starting once more, they 
skirted the kTUaart moimtains for a ^vhilo, and then 
foRo’wing the Khotan nver, amved, safe but ■wemrj?, 
m the hospitable kingdom of Khotan, was in 
Fa Hian s days a fertile and flourishing state , now 
owing to some mysterious ehmatio change, the sands 
have swept down and obhtemted the whole country 
Explorers have recently unearthed lines of trce-tronki 
marking the sites of what were once groves gardens, 
and orchards and here and tboro they hove found 
remnants of the iiupas, decorated with statues m the 
Indo-Qreek style, at which the pUgnms must have 
returned thanks for thnr safe arrivah ^ 

Fresh peffls however awaited them iVflcr a 
prolonged halt the party pushed on to korkand and 
then, following the karkaud nvor, slowly and labori 
ously mode their way across the mountains in tho 
direction of India Fa Hion graphically describes 
how they crossed a tributary of the Indus by a rope 
ladder under extraordinary difficulties * 
was difficult and broken, with sloop crag* and pre- 
cipices in tho woy Tho mountain side is simply a 
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stone -n-all standing up ten tUousand feet. Looking 
down, the sight is confused, and on going forwaid 
there is *00 suie foothold. Below is a liver called 
the Sm-tu-ho.^ In old days men hored thiough the 
locks to make a way, and spread outside ladders, of 
which theie are seven hundred steps to pass in ah. 
Having descended the ladders, we pioceed by a hang- 
ing rope-biidge and cioss the iivei ” Here, m a httle 
Buddhist state which they found nestling m the 
noithpin extiemity of the Swat valley, they rested 
awhile, hefoie pushmg on to the gieat fiontiei city 
of Peshawai. At Peshawar the paity of pilgiims 
began to bieak up. Three, disheartened by the long 
•journey, turned back home , another died in a monas- 
tery ; a third perished m a blizzard between Peshawai 
and JeUalatad. The scene is patheticahy described. 
“ Hiu Kmg was unable to go furthei . His mouth was 
coveied with white froth; and at last he addressed 
Ea Hian and said, ‘I am beyond recovery, do you 
leave me and press on lest you all peiish ’ And so 
he died . Ea Hian cherished him and called him by 
his fanuhai name, but all m vam.” And so, with a 
smgle compamon, the stout pilgrim at last reached 
the land of his desires. His account of India as he 
fodnd it piesents us with a valuable jfccture of the 
Gupta Empire, of which we otherwise know so httle. 
The high-soundmg insoiiption on the pillar at Alla- 
habad aSords a tantahzmg glimpse mto the conquests 
and hterary achievements of the great Samudragupta. 
His son, Vikramaditya, who must have been reignmg 
when Ea Hian travelled through the land, was equally 

' The Indus The scene here described is not uncommon m the 
wild mountains and precipitous gorges of the Swat country 
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famous , a mighty wamor and a successfol statesroan, 
he was also a patron of the Arts At his brilliant 
court the celebrated Nme Geiofl of Bansknt Interaturo 
were assembled, and the pnnoe himself is said to 
have been an accomplished dramatist, poet, and 
musician. Of the monarch, howeyer, Fa Hian, with a 
monk s indifference to worldly things makes no men 
tiom On the other hand, he speaks in glowing terms 
of the justoe, olemenoy, and efflmenoy of the govom- 
ment '* The inhabitants/ he says, are prospcroui 
and happy Only those who form the royal estates 
pay any portion of the prodnoe as rent , and they ore 
not bound ta remain m possession longtu than they 
like ^ The King mffiota no oorporal punishment, but 
merely fines the offenders, and oren those convicted 
of moitement to rebellion after repeated ottompls, 
oro only punished with the loss of the right hand 
The Ohidf Mmisters have fixed Balarios allotted to 
them The people of the country dnnk no mtosicanta 
and kill no ftnirrmls for food, except the Ohandalas or 
Pariahs , and these alone oat garho or onions. The 
Panahs livo ootsido the walls , if they onlor tho town, 
they have to striko a gong with a piece of wood to 
warn passers by not ^ touch thorn 

In this^untry thoy do not keep swino or fokls, 
and do not deal in cattlo thoy have no shambles or 
wino-ehopB in their market places In commerce 
they use cowrie-ahoUs * The Panahs olonodiunt and 
sell flesh. Down from tho limo of tho Lord Buddha s 

• Oemparo tbo ilmlUr exutam ■nvmg tlia Blnlulw rtcordfJ 

by Kboi. , 

* Only far tmiLll chfto^ of eounc. The OnpU m wttrcbt Utoto 
K flno awl »btiDd*nt ootooffo In goli ftii4 lUrcf p. W* 
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Nirvana the kings, chief men, and householder s have 
raised vihaias for the monks, and have provided foi 
then support by endowing them with fields, houses, 
gardens, servants, and cattle. These Church-lands 
are guaranteed to them by copperplate grants, which 
are handed down from reign to reign, and no one has 
had the temerity to cancel them. All the resident 
priests, who are allotted cells m the viliatas, have beds, 
mats, food, and drink supplied to them ; they pass 
then time m performing acts of mercy, m reciting 
the Scriptures, or in meditation. When a stranger 
arrives at the monastery, the senior jrriests escort 
him to the guest-house, cariymg his robes and his 
'aTms-bowl for him. They offer him water to wash 
his feet, and oil for anomtmg, and prepare a special 
meal for him. After he has rested awhile they ask 
him his rank in the priesthood, and accoidmg to his 
rank they assign him a chamber and beddmg. Dining 
the month after the Ram-iest, the pious collect a 
united offeimg for the priesthood ; and the priests in 
their turn hold a great assembly and preach the 
Law. . . . When the priests have received their dues, 
the householders and Brahmins present them with 
all sorts of robes and other flecessaiies; and the 
priests also make one another offer mgs And so, 
ever since the Lord Buddha passed away from the 
earth, the inles of conduct of the priesthood have 
been handed down without intermission.” 

India under the Guptas must have been a country 
of almost ideal prosperity ; a long who could govern 
without resoidmg to capital punishment must have 
enjoyed unexampled power, for Asoka himself was 
unable to go as far as this. Eew thmgs in all 
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iustoTy are more attraotiTe than this peep into s 
Golden Age -ffhere the “Law of Piety’ was aotnally 
earned into praotioe. At Patoliputra, again, Fa 
Hian found pnblio boqiitals * mamtomod by the 
local landownera where relief was given to the sick 
and destitute Medici attendance was provided 
free, together with supplies of such drugs, modical 
appliances, and comforts, as might bo necessary 
At Pataliputra, Fa Hion gaied with wonder on the 
deserted palace of the Manrya Emperors which bo 
declares to have been the work of “ho mortal 
hands, but to have been constmoted by the Genu 
at Aaoka s request each of them, he asserts, brought 
one of the huge granite blocks, four or five patJe*. 
square of which the walla were constTpoted It n 
interesting to notice how soon the great* Emperor 
had passed from the realm of history to that of 
myth this was partly due to his ropntalion as a 
Buddhist sEunt which quickly involved him in nU 
sorts of improbable monldsb legends m a country 
where histoncol facta were seldom if over recorded ’ 
and partly to lua gomns for building Stone build 
mgs wero practically unknown in India before 
Asoka 8 days and foi many centuries after his death 
th^ were the exception rather than the rule ‘’and 
hence his groat palaces stupas, monasteries and 
plUarB qmcUy began to be regarded with super 
stitiouanwo In Fa Hion s limo Iho centre of gravity 
Jiod fnndfd in move irom Ibo ancient capital of the 
Jlauryas fn a westerly direction the Gupta Etoperor* 

» In thli wptet, ts ia nnuiy olhtr points cf eluriiy 

noddUm lu* utldpAUd CbrliUanltr 6« r?* '*• 

» Comp*j* tt* CM* oI Cli»il«nu®a* la tli* MLUl* A£<«. 
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considered Ayodhya a more convement place of resi- 
dence, and the travellers found many of the cities 
of Magadha comparatively deserted. Buddhism, 
too, had begun to lose its exclusive hold, and Gaya, 
the once renowned place of pilgrimage, the spot 
where the Master had attained Bodhi, was a i^d 
and desolate ’jungle. Kapilavastu, the Bethlehem of 
Buddhism, was in an equally forlorn condition, and 
the palace where Gautama spent his boyhood was in 
lums.^ Evidently pilgrims no longer flocked to 
these saci’ed spots as of yore. At the cave on the 
hill called the Vulture’s Peak, where Gautama had 
often resided, Ea Hran offered flowers and mcense, 
*rchd he lecords how the intimate contact of a place 
wheie the IJIaster had actually dwelt moved him to 
tears. He failed in an attempt to entei the Deccan 
highlands, though he appears to have gone as far as 
the wonderiul EUura Caves. These too were almost 
deseided; the neighbomingviUageis were “heretics,” 
who regarded the recluses dwelhng within the cells 
as possessed of supeinatuial powers, for a legend 
had arisen that many came to visit the caves “ flying 
through the air.”^ Eeturamg to Pataliputra, Ea 
Hian was at last fortunate enough to acquire the 
manuscripts he sought ; the task had befen a difficult 
one, for much of the teaching of Gautama was, m 
accoidance with Indian practice, preserved orally, 

* In one of fclie mined palaces was a picture of the Immaoulate 
Conception, where the Buddha, ridmg on a white elephant, enters 
his mother’s side The reference is mterestmg for students of Indian 
paintmg 

" This faculty was especially attributed to the Arhat, Compare 
the power of “levitation " ascribed to St Francis of Assisi and his 
disciples 
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and cot entruflted to wnfang Here Da DlaiiB 
mi s si on ended, and he longed to seo his native 
oonnby once more. Hifl solitary oompailion, the 
only member left of tbe little bond-wbicb had set out 
from China nearly twelve years before refused to go 
any farther ‘ He was captivated with the docornm 
of the pneste, their religions deportmfent thoir an 
worldlmeas m the midst of temptation all of which 
was m sad contrast to the meagre knowledge and 
nnhappy condition of the Baddhiat Order lu Giuno- 
And so he took the robe and remamed behind, 
tabng a vow and saymg May 1 never, nntd I 
ottom Baddliahood, bo re-bom in a frontier land 
But Fa Hian, ommatod by the noble deaire of brinij 
ing knowledge to his feUow-conntrymcn pressed on 
alone Beaching the oonntry of Tamralipti at the 
month of the Hoogly he tamed for two more years in 
a monastery thoro copying mfinnBcnpfs and fahng 
costs of images and then took ship for Coylon In 
that island, of conrse ho found Baddhism m a 
flonnahiDg condition, and at Annmdhapum ho saw 
the Socrod Tooth and the branch of the Bodhi Tree 
planted by Asokas brother Both those vonemUo 
objoots may ho still inspoclcd by tho traveller , tbo 
Tooth IS now at Kandy, but tbo Bo Tree flonriiLM 
as groonly as ever in its Ultle shrlno at tho end of 
tho Sacred Hoad, while all aronnd fho gnanf nxfn^ 
of dagobas and palaces nso above tho lurroandlng 
jonglo In Fa nian*s days these great LuiIJlngt 
were in tho height of tbolr glory thoir braicn roofn 
shining hko gold and their plUare and walls adornid 
with nohly^choscd ailrer In ono of them ptoo<I a 
Buddha of pure jasi>cr holding In hu hand a p<'arl 
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of unknown \j']no JJul tlio iioart of tlio oltl [ulj^um 

wns vorv lionic'^ick •* ]lo Innl hocn ii])sonl fiom tho 
* % 

home of hm f.'thcifi for mnny >ea\8 • the innnnors of 
the people he moi were birniifro, nnd (ho phin(^, trees, 
tovTJis and people weie (judo unlike (lioso of old 
limes His cunipnnions were pome of thorn dead, 
and King in Ihc dislnul. moimtuin-pa«Pos, and othcis 
had IcfL him* to tlnnh ujioii (he pneLwns Ins onli 
consolniion.” And fo he [pew ^ndder and saddci. 
One d^i3* he taw a mcrchnnt ohcriiig to tlio ja'^per 
image n Gnnopc fan of while lafiela, and at tho foight 
of tins reminder, lio broke down and wcp{. 

And fco, hurr^^ng to the coast, h'a Umn act out 
’lor China. But his adNcnturcB weio not jet o\cr. 
A few dnjF, out, tho ship encounteicd a stoim and 
sprang a* leak*, and much of (lie cargo was tliiowm 
overboard, including tlio pilgiim’s begging-bowl. IIo 
was in loiror lest liis piccions manuscripts might 
follow* suit, but his prajois were heard, and they 
leached tho coast of Ja\a aftei ninety dajs at sea 
Beio Fa Iliau Iiad to wait for five montlis bofoio he 
found a ship to take liim on, and one cannot help 
icgrelting that he tells us so littlo about that countiy 
Apparently the splendid Buddhist shrines at Boio- 
buaur w*ere not yet built, for ho sayfe nothing of 
them; tho island, ho tolls us, w*aB in tho hands of 
“ Heretics and Biahrains ” His adventures were not 
jet ovei, -however ; his second voyage was almost as 
disastrous as the first, for tho ship was caught in a 
typhoon and blowm clean out of her leckonmg. Tho 
water began to run short, — they had been seventy 
days at sea, and provisions had only been taken 
aboaid for fifty, — and some of the sailors began to 
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cast snspiowns eyes npon the monk whom they 
looked upon as a kmd of Jonah A plot was made 
to maroon him on an adjacent reef, and that would 
have been the end of our pilgnm, had not a pluc^ 
officer, who was bimaalf a Buddhist and a constant 
protector of Pa Hian, threatened, if they did so 
that he would hand them over to the anthonbes at 
the first Ohinese port. * I will go straight to the 
Emg and tall hrm of your crime, and he as you 
know la a Buddhist So, if you kill ibis monk, you 
had better kiU me too At these firm words the 
sailorB desisted, and at last land was sighted The 
travellerB landed, and Fa Hian slowly made his way 
home He was too pious a Buddhist to boast of bi^ 
achievements and he declares that he only wrote his 
modest nairaiiTe ** to satisfy the onnoaty of fiumerons 
inquirers. 

A little over two centunes hod elapsed sinee Fa 
Hian had returned from his wanderings when the 
call come to Hiuen Tmong a young Buddhist pnest of 
the provinco of Ho-nan Hiuen Tsumg, tho Master 
of the lisw as ho was colled on account of his deep 
loammg had long Bought for correct copies of tho 
Scriptures in Ohlna* but nlfta tho manuscryits 
wore rare aiffi imperfect and differed in many im 
portont points. And so tho thought came to him 
Why should not I, hko Fa Hian and Ohi yon, visit 
tho land of India, and learn from tho sagos and 
worship at the places where the Lord dwelt and 
taught ? ” The time however was an nnpropilious 
one The great Toi Tsung the Dmperorof Chico at 
the time had issued an edict against travellers visiting 
India and it was impossible to obtain the nocessarj 
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passes for the purpose of^ crossing the fiontier.* 
But Hiuen Tsiong was not easily deterred from his 
purpose? He tiayelled quietly to Kwa Chan, a fron- 
tier town on the edge of the Gobi Desert, and pre- 
pared to set forth. The liber ahty of the Governor, 
who nobly destroyed an order to detain him, pre- 
vented his project from being frustrated at the outset, 
and the Master of the Law set out bravely. He 
was much encouraged at the commencement of his 
journey by meetmg an old tiaveUei, who sold him a 
horse, “lean and of a red colour, with a varmshed 
saddle bound with mon ” Now, before he started, a 
clanvoyant whom he had consulted h£yi said to him, 
^“Sn, you may go; the appearance of yom* person 
as you go is that of one iidmg an old red horse, thin 
and skinn;^ ; the saddle is varnished, and m front it 
is bound with non.” The Master was accompamed 
by a young man whom he had met at a temple m 
Kwa Chan, and who had volunteered to accompany 
him , and the two successfully avoided the fort 
guaidmg the ford over the Bulunghir river by cioss- 
mg the stream higher up The stream was low, and 
they made a rough budge of branches and scrub. 
In the desert, however, the young disciple’s conduct 
b(?came so suspicious, that it was clear that he only 
awaited an oppoi'tumty to murder the Master and 
decamp with his property : on bemg detected, he 
tmned back home, and left his compamon to pm sue 
his journey alone. Bhuen Tsiang plodded along 
wearily l^-ages arose before his eyes, and he was 
weU-mgh overcome when he reached the first of the 
series of foits guaidmg the weUs on the road. Here 
he narrowly escaped bemg shot m trymg to elude the 
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sentry bat be managed to persaado the officer in 
charge to allow him to proceed In the same way 
he passed the second third, and fonrth poets , the 
fifth he had been warned to avoid and this involved 
a wide detonr It was a terrible journey At the 
outset his water akin burst open and the prooious 
contents were lost. For four nights and five days ho 
wandered, till at last the lean red horse collapsed 
and both lay, apparently dying, in the bnrmng 
sanda. Bat a vision seemed to come to the pilgnm, 
urging him to press on, and he ronsed himself for 
a final efiori and lo I behind a ndge of sand they 
stumbled on % green oasis with bubbling water and 
fresh grass. Much refreshed, man and beast pushed,.^ 
on to the desolate hamlet of Igu, whore they found 
three old Ohinese pnests who wept to me€t p fellow 
countryman after so many years of exile among the 
Tnrhi nomads. Here Hiuen Tsiang fell in with the 
pnnee of a district called Kao-ohang, who gave him 
an enthufliaetio welcome, be proved, howovor a 
serious hmdranco to the Master of the Low trying 
to detain Him permanently, and insisting on his pay 
mg biTTi a prolonged visit After staying hero over a 
month, Hiuen Tmang was allowed to go, and mado 
hifl way from town to town until he roachod the foot 
of the Thian ohon Mountains. It was on the way to 
the mountains that he met a nvnl doctor, named 
Motshagupta, whom ho vanquished in a disputation 
comod out m true mediovnl fashion Mokshagnpta 
had roused the Masters wrath by speaking of tlio 
yoga Soitra os heretical ns, no donbt, it would 
appear m the eyes of a follower of the earlier type of 
DuJdliiam, bnt in the controTcrsy that ensued, ho 
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punotl io l)p mcnpalOo of c\cji quotinj^ coirocll}, from 
the SftcroO Jjoohs, niul ultiniatoly retired in confii- 
fion After this tlio ldo/:;rn])licr nnhclj nddr, "If 
j\rolvFlinfmptn met Ilmen T'^inn^, Jio did not Hit down, 
hut P[ioKo ‘jf’inding, if in a gient lunry to {j,ci on." 

The mountain pns'^ea were now declared to ho 
open, hut it vrnK call} in tho>cnr, and the cara\nn 
to which the pilgrim Imd attached hiiUFolf FufTcred 
lernhly. Twcl\o of them died of cold, foil down 
crc\a‘:‘;cF, or peri'^hcd in a\alnnchcs. After thib, 
liowe\er, .the journey waF easier. A hoapitahlo 
TutIofIi Khan '^ent an escort to accompany Jinn to 
the Indian frontier, wlicrc lie airucd lu .Scjdomhcr, 
J'30 \ n , having tra^cllcd from Taahlvond to Ealjdi, 
and from Ballvh tiirough the Bamian P.isf to Kabul 
Hero the. tfa\ oiler Kept the ltain*rc<5t, according to 
the ancient Buddhist rule, after a yoai’s perilous and 
arduous trn\ oiling. '\Micn the monsoon had ended, 
ho set out for ICashnnr, ^rn^ell^ng through tho Gnn- 
dliaia districts, and \Yor 6 hi 2 ipiug at tho mnnerous 
bhnnes winch had been huilt thcio in tho days of 
the great KnuishKa The remnants of liundieds of 
these stupas and monasteries, adorned vritli graceful 
Indo-Gicek ficscoes, which must have been a souico 
of tudless joy to the pilgrim, are still gtrewn about 
tho Gaudhaia country ; in those clays they weic far 
more numerous, and w'hilo still 'undamaged by time 
and the bands of invadmg hordes, they were doubt- 
less a beautiful aud moving sight. Hiuon Tsiang 
has, however, no eyes except for relics aud wonders ; 
of the ancient schools of Taxrla, of the carved fapades 
of the temples, or the beauties of Kasbmu scenery, be 
says not a word, and tho reader becomes wearied of 
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reliCB by the pook, of nuracnlous BkoU-bonee, and 
anthentio beggmg-bowlB of the Bnddha. One adven 
tnre howeYex ^hioh Hiaan Tmang enconntflred is bo 
remarkable that it muHt be narrated in detail The 
etory ib bo oircimiBtantiaUy told that the reader must 
draw his own oonoloHiona it Bcems to be difflcnlt to 
doabt the Teracity of the Master, or tjaestion the 
aocnraoy of the narrative 

At a certain lonely cave outside the httlo town of 
Dipankora, not far from where Jelolabad stands now, 
it was reported that a Itnamons vision of the Blessed 
One appeared at times to pioas worshippers, and 
thither went the Master ARer mnoh ingmry at the 
town, a little boy gmded him to a lonely fannhonse,^ 
where dwelt an old Brahmin who knew the ro&(L As 
they toQed aoroes the barren hills, they were assoilod 
by daeoits bat the pilgnme yellow robe and his 
fearless demeanonr abashed them and at last they 
entered a stony nnllah at the bead of which the 
cavern loomed, gloomy and forbidding Tradition 
said that formerly a dragon had dwelt there But 
Ehnen Taiang entered fearlessly and kneehng down 
commenced to pray long and earnestly Time passed 
and the pilgrim wa^ m despair, when suddenly on 
the wall appeared a great orb of light, os big os'an 
alms-bowL Pilled with joy, Hiuon Tsiang vowed 
never to leave the spot tinloss tbo Vision were vouch 
safed when lo I the wondrous thing pppearod 
* Then whUst the whole cave was brightonod up 
with light the Shadow of tbo Blessed One, of a shin 
ing white colour, appeared on tbo wall, os when the 
opening clouds suddenly reveal tbo Goldou Monutain 
and its excellent mdicatlons. Bright were tbo divmo 
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lineaments of his face, and as the Master gazed in 
awe and leverence, he knew not how to compare the 
spectacle*: the body of the Buddha and his robe were 
of a yellowish red colour, and from his knees upwards 
the distmguishing marks of his person were exceed- 
ingly gloiious ; but below, the lotus throne on which 
he sat was slightly obscured. On the left and light 
of the shadow and somewhat behind, were visible the 
shadows of the Bodhisattvas and the holy priests 
sunounding them.^ Oveicome with joy, the Master 
summoned six attendants to light a fire and offer 
mcense, but when the fire was ht the Vision faded, 
to reappear in the daikness. It lasted* “ about half 
a mealtime,” and of the attendants five saw it, but 
the sixth declared that he could see nothmg. 

Among other interesting places visited by the 
traveller was the monasteiy wheie the Chmese 
hostages had been detained by Kamshka (heie Hiuen 
Tsiang successfully exorcized the demon which had 
prevented the priests from touchmg the temple 
tieasuies), and the magnificent stupa at Peshawar, 
from the rums of which aichasologists have lately 
extracted the wonderful Indo-Greek casket containmg 
the rehcs of Gautama » 

*[n Kashmir Hiuen Tsiang found a hearty welcome. 
This country, dedicated to the Church by Asoka and 
Kanishka, had been the scene of the Great Council m 

^ The delails of this remarkable story are most oiromnstantial 
Beal brutally suggests the Vision was due to a magio lantern I 
This 18, of course, an anaohromsm It is mterestmg to compare 
the account of Fa Hian “ Here Buddha left his shadow. At the 
distance of ten paces or so we see it distmctly, with marks and 
signs perfectly bnght and clear On gomg nearer or further oflE, 
we see it less and less distmctly ” {Fo-Kwo-M, mn ) 
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the rojgn of the latter monarch and m jts noinoronfl 
monastenea ^vare many copes of the Sacred Texts 
and commentanefl upon them, ^hich coofd not bo 
found elsewhere. Here the Hwlar settled down for 
two years of study 

Early in 688 jld , iffiaen Tsiong sot out for Eastern 
India the actual scene of the life of ffautama. He 
travelled in a veiy leisurely fwhion, stopping at any 
monastery where he found pneats or manuscripts 
likely to throw hght upon obscure pomts of doatnue 
the hospitahty which awaits the mendieailt all over 
the East made the life a pleasant one, and Hiuen 
Tsiang 8 repiftation, abiitfy m dispute and venerable 
Appearance gamed him a ready welcome. In this 
way he reached Kanatg, the capital of the great 
Hareha, who was at that tune the paraxQount'soveTeign 
of Hindustan Hiuen Taiang was destined afterwards 
to make the aoquamtanoe of this monarch more fully 
for the present he stayed at tho city for a few months 
only He gives us, however, a lasoinatmg glimpeo 
mto tho life of India of the seventh century which 
may be instructively compared with what Fa Hian 
says about the land os he found it two conturioa before. 

It IB interesting to noUco how little the Hindu has 
really changed in spite of tho lapso of centuries find 
tho incursions of invading hordes * The towns, ho 
tells us ^Aro walled tho streets ore tortcoas and 
winding Tho houses and tho town walls ore buiH 
of mud and plaster on foundations of wood and 
bamboo the houses have balconies which oro made 
of wood, with a coating of hmo or mortar, and 
covered with tfles.” This description explains wby 
except in a few exceptional cases, so httlo of tho 
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building'; of ofirI% India Ima puivivod. “The people’s 
clothes arc not cut or fashioned • they mostly nficet 
fresh ivlnto gaiincnls thov esteem litilo those of 
mixed colour oi ornamented. The men uind then 
garments lound their middle, then gather them undci 
the nrmpitfi, and let them fall acioss the body, hang- 
ing to the right ” The Kshattriyas and Brahmins 
are cleanly and nholesomc in then dross, and they 
live m a homely and fiugal v^ny. There aio ricli 
mercliants who deal in gold tiinkcts and so on. They 
mostly go ‘hare-footed ; few near sandals Tlioy stain 
their teeth red oi black , they bind up their hair and 
pierce theii eais. They nio vei} paiticiilni in their 
personal clenuhness All wash befoio eating thej' 
never use food left over from a formei meal. Wooden 
and stone vessels must ho dcstioyod nflci nso ; metal 
ones must he well polished and ruhhod. After eating 
they cleanse then mouths with a willow stick, and 
wash their hands and mouths.” Of the morals of the 
people and the administration of justice tho pictuio is 
equally pleasing “ With respect to the oidmaiy 
people, although they aio natm-ally light-minded, yet 
they aio upright and lionouiahlo In money matters 
they are without craft, and in, administering justice 
thdy are considerate They dread tlio i’ctrihution of 
another state of existence, and make light of tho 
things of tho present world. They are not deceitful 
or treacherous in their conduct and are faithful to 
their oaths and promises. In then rules of govern- 
ment there is lomarkable rectitude, while in their 
behaviom there is much gentleness and sweetness. 
With respect to criminals and rebels, these are few in 
number, and only occasionally troublesome When 
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the laws are broken or the power of the ruler violated, 
then the matter is clearly eifted and the offenders 
pmuflhed There is no infliction of corporal punish 
ment they are simply loft to live and die and are 
not counted among men. “Wheii the rules of moruhty 
or justioe haye been violated or a man is dishonest or 
wanting m filial love, his nose or ears are cut off and 
he IS expelled from the city to wander m the jungle 
tfllhediea. Forofcherfaultsbeaidesthese, a small fine 
is exacted in hen of punishment. In mvestigatmg 
onmea, the rod is not need to extort proofe of guilt 
In questioning the aocuaed if he answers frankly, his 
punishment is proportioned accordingly but if ho 
obstinately denies his &ult, m order to probe the 
truth to the bottom, tnal by ordeal is resorted ta 
Hinen Tsiang then goes on to describe the ounons 
ordeals to which the prisoner was subjected they 
were neither more nor less foolish than those om 
ployed in Europe in the hCddle Ages. For instance, 
the accused was placed m a sack tied by a long cord 
to a stone vessel, and thrown mto the nver If tho 
TTi sn sank and the vessel floated, ho was gmity ; but if 
the veasol sank and the floated, he was innocont 
The Hyet e m of govpmment and taxation in voguo 
in India made a deep impression on Hiuen Tsiang 
the executivo, like the law courts, compared vorj 
favourably with the cruel and oppressive methods of 
lua own countrymen. ' As the administration of 
tbo government is founded on benign principles tho 
executive is simplo Tho famflies arc not entered on 
registers, and tho people arc not subjected to forced 
labour Tho crown lands arc divided into four parts 
The first is for carrying oat tho a fla i r s of state tho 
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second, for paying the ministers and officers of the 
crown ; the thud, for rewardmg men of genius ; the 
fomth, fdr giving alms to religious commranties In 
this way, the taxes on the people aie light, and the 
services requned of them aie model ate. Every one 
keeps his worldly goods m peace, and all tiU the soil 
foi their subsistence. Those who cultivate the loyal 
estates pay a sixth part of the pioduce as tribute. 
The meichants who engage in commeice tiavel to and 
fio m puismt of their callmg. Eivers and toll-bars 
are opened for travellers on payment of a small sum 
"When the pubhc works require it, labour is exacted 
but paid for The payment is m strict *piopoi’tion to 
the work done ” 

Of the army we learn mteiestmg details. “ The 
military ‘guard the frontiers and put down distm- 
bances They mount guard at night round the 
palace. The soldiers are levied accoidmg to the 
reqmiements of the service , they are promised certam 
salaries and pubhcly emoUed.” The army was 
divided mto infantry, cavalry, chariots and elephants.^ 
The commandmg officer, hke the Homeric hero, rode 
in a chariot drawn by four horses abreast, his body- 
guard around him and a charjoteei at either hand 
Thb elephants wore armour plate; the*mfantiy, like 
the Greek hophtes, depended chiefly on their long 
spears and large shields. The army advanced pro- 
tected by. a cavalry screen 

Comparatively little money circulated m the 
country. Mmisteis were often assigned lands for 
their suppoid;, and payment m kmd, or by means of 

^ The recognized divisions, pattaJcdya, os'vaMya, rathakdya, and 
liashhdya 
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the jewels and mmeralfl of the conntry was preferred 
to com. The traders on the coast, of course, used 
coins, which wore issued freely by the imperial mint, 
but coinage was a foreign invention adopted after 
Alexander from the Baotnan Greeks and the Roman 
traders and India is a conBervativo country Even now, 
in the Indian basaarg, the poorer olaAes purchase 
their frugal requirementa in mmuto quautlbea whose 
worth IS more easily estnnated m oownes than in coin * 
Hiuen Taiang was struck with the immenio fer- 
tihty of North Western India. Fruits of all kmds 
grew m abundance, and nee and com were plantifuL 
It IS qmte {foesible that the Panjab was actually 
more fertile lu thoee days than it has been sineo. 
The defleebou of the monsoon current hca, we know 
from fill Aurel Stem s explorations, changed the 
once fiounshing kingdom of Ehoton mto a sand 
swept deserb EGuen l^iang says nothing abont 
imgabon, hence wo conclode that the crops grow 
naturally The staple food at that time consisted of 
TTiQh, butter sogar, and wbeaten cakes. It is signifi 
cant to nobce that nn frnftl food was no longer 
prohibited fish, mutton and vomson, fresh or lalt^ 
were consumed, thoigh certain animals, such as 
dogs wolves^ lions and swino wore only eaten bj 
the Pariahs Beef was forbidden, and the universal 
Buperabbon obout onions and garlic made thorn 
taboo among the respectable classes. In these regu 
lahonfl we may detect sure signs of tho decay of 
Buddhism, m tho bmo of Fo Hian no animals 
were slain for food Wino, too was drunk by tlio 
Kshattnyofl and Vaisyns though not by Brahmins or 
' Seo p Cl 
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Buddlust monks. Caste-regulations, too, were be- 
commg stiictei ; promiscuous inter-marriage, and the 
le-mariiage of widows, were forbidden. 

Of the rehgious sects of the time, with their bitter 
contentions, their philosophical theories, and then* 
gieat monastic colleges, where learning was dissemi- 
nated to aU students who chose to attend, Hiuen 
Tsiang speaks fiom experience. Buddhism, long 
favomed by the Eoyal comts, was now begmmng to 
declme, and the Brahmins were striving fiercely to 
regain their traditional position in the State. Bud- 
dhism, too, was torn by factions ; the rival sects of 
the Greater and Lesser Vehicles lost no* opportunity 
for attackmg and levilmg one another, and altogether 
there were eighteen schools, each with its sepaiate 
leadei. “-Then contendmg utteiances,” says Bhuen 
Tsiang, “Else hke the angry waves of the sea ” “In 
vaiious dnections,” he adds, “ They aim at one end. 
All, according to then class, gam knowledge of the 
doctrme of the Blessed One. But,” he concludes 
sadly, “ It is so long smce the Loid lived on earth, that 
His doctime is presented m a corrupt form, and so it 
13 understood, rightly or not, accoidmg to the intelli- 
gence of the mguner ” The mcmasteries excited oin 
tiavSUei’s admuation. “ They aie buiilt,” he says, 
“ With extraordmary skill. A thiee-stoiied towei rises 
at each of the four angles, and the beams and pro- 
jectmg heads are carved mto different shapes. The 
doors, windows, and wamscots aie decorated with 
pamtmgs ,* ^ the cells aie plam on the outside and 
ornamented within. In the middle of the buildmg 
is a high, wide hall.” The subjects taught m the 

1 Another interesting reference to early Indian painting 
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cumoultmi were grammar, meclianics, medicine, logic, 
and psychology, ^ and pupils often remamed with their 
teachers from their seventh to their thirtieth year 
‘Then at last,” we are told, “Their character is 
formed and their knowledge la npe Leammg has 
always received due recogmtion in India, and many, 
though possessed of groat wealth, devoted their hves 
to study “ Borne, says Hinen Tsiang, ' Deeply 
versed in classic lore devote themselves to study, 
and Uve a simple life apart from the world. Their 
names spread for and wide, and mleiTB invito them to 
court The kings honour them on acconnt of their 
gifts and the people extol their fame and render them 
homage. As m the medieval nmvermtioe of Europe • 
the merits of the student were judged by his sHQ 
m argument. This is how Hiuen Tsiang dosoribcB 
a debate as he hod himself often witnessed it In the 
great hall of countless colleges at Taxila, Kolonda, 
and other Buddhist centres of learning. Pictnro the 
scene — the long hsil, dimly hghted with the Indian 
sun the rows of silent, shaven monks squatting croes- 
legged on tho floor, thdr saffron robes, draped so ns 
to leave the loft shoulder bare lending a touch of 
colour to tho Bombfb group tho President on his 
daig and the eager disputants, expounding acoorhing 
to tho rules of Indian logic some abstruse text of 

The fire Tlird#, ffabda, SQju, di^yUma 

TMikI. Ootnpero tho "‘TriTiom’* wfl Quniritltijn'* of tbo 
iDodloT»l Ettropeon UnlTerrity 

*«DapQUU 0 aj ” took tb« phtee c! examlnoUcui la th« 
mcdkirml otdrtrvUj The caodidato htd to argot for hi* degr« 
with • pToIeooc Ho im* grtotod, oecordiiig to hi* moriU, with 
tho fonmih opftmr btiu or foil* dliiwtaifi." Tho dUpotatfra 
w»i not qolte axUnet fo Oxford M Iito u lS9f 
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Buddhist motapbysic. “When a man’s lo^o^^'n has 
leached q. high distmctiou, ho comokes an assembly 
for discussion. Ho judges of tho talent or otherwise 
of those who take pait in it, and if one of the assembly 
distinguishes himself by refined language, subtle in- 
vestigation, deep peuetiation, and seioro logic, ho is 
mounted on an elephant covered inth precious orna- 
ments, and conducted by a letinuo of admirers to tho 
gate of the monastoiy. If, on tho contiary, one of 
the members breaks down in his aigument, oi uses 
inelegant phrases, oi violates a lulo m logic, they 
daub him vrith mud and cast him into a ditch.” 
Monastic disciphno was strict. “ Tho puisuit of 
pleasure belongs to tho w’orldly Me, tho pursuit of 
knowledge to. tho rehgious Me. To return to a secular 
career after talang up lohgion is considoied disgrace- 
ful Eor breaking the rules of the commumty tho 
transgiessor is pubhely rebuked ; for a shght fault he 
IS condemned to enforced silence ; foi a graver fault 
he is expelled. Those who are thus oxpoDed for Mo 
wander about the roads findmg no place of refuge ; 
sometimes they resume thou former occupation.” 

In one respect the condition of India was less 
satisfactoiy than it had been in the days of Ea Hian. 
It was beset with dacoits, whom tho government was 
appaiently unable to control Hruen Tsiang several 
times suffered at thou* hands, but on the occasion 
which we are about to relate, ho almost lost his hfe 
He had set out from Kanauj for Benares by one of 
the numerous passenger boats which phed at that time 
along the Ganges, and they were passing through a 
dense forest of asoka trees which overhung the banks 
for miles on either hand. Suddenly a swarm of 
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pirate Tesaels darted out of the bushes, boarded the 
ship, and towed it to the bani, where the mfBane 
proceeded to stop and plunder their tmibrtunato 
capfaves. Now it happened that these pirates were 
worahippers of the goddess Durga, like the Thugs of 
later days, and they were aocostomed ereiy antumn to 
offer a human victim to that dei^, m order to assure 
a prosperous season. When they saw the Master of 
the Law they selected bun os o worthy victim, and 
in spito of the prayers of the passengers many of 
whom offered to die m his place, they sois6d Intn and 
earned him off to a flowermg glade liard by where 
they bound >>im and laid him npon on altar The 
hideous ntes were about to begin, when tbo Master 
asked for a few minutes* respite and bogged bis 
murderers Not to crowd round him painfully m 
order that he might composo himself, and prepare to 
deport with a calm mind Then the Master prayed 
long and earnestly to the Maitre3ra Buddha that ho 
might bo re-bom in the Tuahita Poradiso, and Icam 
from his bloasod lips the Yoga Sostra which ho was 
destmod not to study on earth, and the sound of tbo 
dccUent Law Lastly, ho prayed for his murderers, 
and asked that when ho hod perfected himself in 
wisdom, he^ might be re-bom on earth in ordhr to 
mstmot and convert thorn, and thus to give ponce to 
othon spreading the boneilts of the Law And 
then, as tho Master meditated ho Boomed to fall into a 
deep trance, and to pass into tbo Maitroya 8 preaenco, 
Amid the excellently prcoioufiadonmiontB of heaven 
with companies of angola upon every side And now 
a etrango thing happened Ono of tho Corco sand 
storms so common in Control India auddenly broke 
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npon the company, fiUmg the au’ mth dust, and 
lashmg the rivers into waves. The supeistitious 
lohheiB, ’hightened by the omen, desisted from the 
saciifice, and gazed in an awestinok manner upon 
their victim, while the passengers, seizing then 
oppoitnnity, warned them what calamities they would 
bimg upon themselves if they laid hands upon the 
gieat saint fiom Chma. The brigands weie so 
overcome that they knelt before Hiuen Tsiang, and 
one of them touched his hand by accident and 
awoke him from his tianee. The Master looked up 
and said, “ Has the hour come ? ” But when he saw 
what had happened, he preached to thnm of the sm 
of lobbeiy and impious sacrifices. “How can you,” 
he said, “ I^isk the woes of ages for the sake of this 
body, which is as tiansitory as the lightning flash 
or the dew of the moimng ?” The robbers lestoied 
all the piopeity which they had looted, threw the 
mstmments of then worship into the rivei, and 
allowed the passengeis to pioceed on then journey. 
This cucumstance added gieatly to the Master’s fame. 

We need not follow Hiuen Tsiang m his various 
visits to the sacred spots associated with the life of 
Gautama he found them even more rumous than 
they had been m the time of Ea Hian and at last he 
arrived at that most holy of places m Buddhist eyes — 
the Bodhi Tree at Gaya. At the sight of the tree, and 
the other objects connected so intimately with the life 
of the Buddha, Hiuen Tsiang was overcome with 
emotion, and kneelmg before the beautiful image m 
the temple, reputed on account of its great lovehness 
to have been carved by Maitreya himself, he prayed, 
saying, “ At the time when Buddha attamed wisdom. 
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I know not how I wa8» m the tronbled whirl of life 
and death bnt now, m these latter days ^en men 
have only images to worship reflecting on the load of 
evil which I have done, I am. filled with Borrow 
Here Hinen Taiang met eome pnesta who took him 
to the temple of Nalanda, where the great samt Bflab- 
hfldra dwalt, Silabhadra is said to bars been jmrnod 
m a Vision of the coming of a disciple from China, 
and for two years Hmen Tsiang dwelt with him 
learning of the mysteries of the Yoga S ostra, for which 
he had sought ao long And here a onnous thing 
happened One day Bilabhadra was givmg a pubho 
lecture to Hmen Taiang and otbecrs, when n ceriam 
Brahmin in the audience began to langh and cry m o 
hystencai fashion. And when they asked him why 
he behaved thns, he said * I am a man of Eastern 
India, And once I prayed to the imago of Avaloki 
ieswora to make me a king Bnt the Bodhisattwa 
reproved me in a viHion, saymg, Pray not thus , 
hereafter shalt thou hear the eomt Bilabhadra ox 
pound the Yoga B'ostra for the Bate of a pnest from 
China from hearing this discourse thou shalt bo oble 
hereafter to see the Buddha, what then is tho use of 
wishing to ho 0 kiijg? And now, bohold I havo 
seen the priost of China oomo, and tho Master foi^ bis 
eako expounding the law Therefore I laugh and cry 
at the wonder of it," 

Hfnen Tsiasg girvs ns o vind picforo of tho 
beauties of the famous Nalanda collogo and monastery 
which is of especial interest, as wo know so htUo 
of medieval umveraity lifo in India. The Bad 
dhlst monk always ohoso for his homo a place with 
pleasant and cheerful surroundings unliko tho 
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gloomy Indian ascetic, who halted grave-yards and 
pel formed lepnlsive penances “ The whole estahhsh- 
ment is fluironnded hy a buck wall. One gate opens 
into the great college, from which are separated 
eight other haUs, standing in the centie of the quad- 
rangle. The richly-carved towers and fairy-hke 
minarets cluster hke pointed lull-tops; the upper 
storeys and observatoiues aie lost m the mormng 
mists. Erom the wmdows one sees the wind wreath- 
mg the clouds into various shapes, and fiom the 
soaring eaves one may observe the conjunction of the 
planets. Down below, the deep, ti’ansparent ponds 
bear on their surfaces the blue lotus, mingled with 
Kanaka flowers, of a deep red colour ; at mtervals the 
Anna groves throw a grateful shade over every thmg. 
AH the outside courts, m which aie the priests’ 
chambers, are of four stages. The stages have carved 
and coloured eaves, pillars and balustrades, and the 
tiled loof reflects the light m a thousand shades ” 
The lecture rooms were about one hundred m number, 
and often the number of residents amounted to ten 
thousand. Yet the students were earnest and grave, 
and bleaches of the mles were practically unknown. 
As in medieval monasteries in England, the neces- 
saries of hfe — rice, buttei, aiffl milk — weie supphed 
by neighbouring villages.^ 

From Nalanda, the Master of the Law set out on 
a very extended tour through India. The details do 
not concern us greatly, but he appears to have gone 
as far south as Amravati, where he gathered many 
details about Ceylon, and thence m a north-westerly 
dnection through the Deccan, perhaps to Nasik, the 
^ Oompare Fa Hian’a account, Fo-Km-Kz, svi 
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iisadqoxirters of tho AToratha Eng Pnlikeam IT ^ Ho 
appears to have viaated the Ajanta Oaves on the way 
Of the Marathafl he speaks highly they wei*e brave 
and npnght and had defeated all who tned to pene- 
trate into their fastnesses, bnt the pQgnm adds that 
their oonrage had a very “Dnteh * elinent about it, 
men and elephants bamg eiqiphed with ^ong drmk 
upon the eve of a battle Perhaps this onrions story 
waa mvented by the soldiers of Siladitya to account 
for their defeats Prom Nasik the pDgnm travelled 
through Broach and Kathiawar, and mto 8md he then 
turned eastwards and onee more reached the Nolonda 
monastery i^is studies were now nearly completed 
and hia thoughts were turning towards homo when 
an imploring message from Eumara, Eng of Assam 
induced hnu to go upon a mission to predoU in that 
country Kumara had heard how a wretched 
*' Heretio hod nailed a paper oontaming “ Forty 
unanswerable theses upon tbo monastery gate and 
how the AToster hod tom it down and trampled on it 
and m a pnbho disputation pulverized the oboUongor 
m the presense of his followers , the pnnco oddod 
that if UieAIoster did not come speedilj, * As sure as 
the sun was in heaven, he would send his elephants 
to stomp Nalonda into dust** But Kumara was not 
allowed to roWn his acquisition long The nows 
reached the cars of his overlord Biladitya, who ordered 
the Chmoso priest to bo sent to him at onoo. Kumara 

> The dlfllenlty of penetrating Into the D e c ca n prorerbUL 
Tlie cormtiy ol tbo Doocan " *»ya Fa man, “ U predpllota and 

r pf Thote who witb to ^ tbera bare to bclba the 

Hng who girce them guHet Theee coHea p*« tbo traToUen on 
from OQO loealJtj to iDothcf the mao cl each JoealJtpalono knowing 
Its bppathi aod pataea.” (fb>£s»£l. xxr ) 
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replied they might have his head, but not his x^i'iest 
but the prompt appearance of a royal envoy with the 
message* “ Then I trouble you for your head,” in- 
duced him to alter his mmd without further ado 
So Kumara and Hmen Tsiang travelled up the Ganges 
with a goigeous retinue, and Siladityamet them amid 
the beatmg of golden dimma and the blaze of torches. 
The whole party marched in state to Kanauj, where 
splendid religious ceremonies were held, lasting for 
nineteen days, m which the King and his vassals rode 
on elephants, escoifcmg a golden statue of Buddha, 
which had been made at great cost as an offering foi 
the monastery. Hero Hiuen Tsiang expounded the 
Mahayanist doctiines to the assembled court. Among 
the audience was the King’s widowed sistei, for in 
pre-Mahominedan days, women m India enjoyed free- 
dom and enhghtenment. They received the same 
education as men, and often chose their own 
husbands. Sati was a voluntary act of devotion, and 
was probably uncommon when the widow was not 
forced to undergo the degradation later inflicted upon 
hei, and when she had mteUectual diversions to occupy 
hei mind So great did the Master’s reputation 
become, that no one daied to iake up the challenge 
which he hung to the door of the assembly room, even 
though he offeied his head as a recompense “To any- 
one who should prove a word of his arguments to be 
contrary .to leason ” Perhaps this reluctance was 
paity due to an oidei of the Emg, that if any one 
spoke agamst his piot6ge, his tongue should be torn 
out by the roots ! 

This lavish patronage bestowed upon a foreigner 
and a Buddhist, aroused mtense jealousy in the 
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ninnerotifl roIigioTia sects Tvluoli hamited the precincts 
of the conrt, and more than once attempts vrere made 
to assassmate both Siladitya and Hiuen Taislhg The 
King yrsB attacked on one occasion by a fanatioal 
Brahmin who all but stabbed him , and the culprit 
confessed to a plot among hia felloiv-conapiratoTB to 
set fire to the edifice m which he was watching 
the ceremomes These plots were the begmmng of 
the long struggle which ended m the ororthrow of 
Buddhism by the Brahmins After the celebratians 
at Kananj Hiuen Tsiang was taken to see a great 
distribution of charitable gifts at Allahabad, or Pm 
yaga, as it was then oallod On the sands at the 
jnnohon of the Ganges and Jumna a vast throng of 
beggars, aseetios Brahmins, tanyatxt, and the liLe, 
such os only India can prodnee had assembled For 
nearly three months they rmre fdted by the King who 
distributed among them the aocnmuleted wealth of 
five years down to his own jewels and ombroidorod 
robes And so ended the strangoBt scene m Hiuon 
Tsiang’s varied adventures among the peoples of 
India. 

And now the pilgnm was dotemuned to set out 
for Chino. "With the greatest difOoully ho persuaded 
his royal hofi*^ to release him and at last ho depai^o<l 
having refused all the gifts lavished upon him oxco])t 
a fur lined cloak to enable him to face the ley cold 
of the mountain passes Ho travelled leisurely to 
the north of the Ponjab crossed the Pamirs ond 
reached Khotan lato in C44 JU) IBb Journey had not 
been without its trials for ho bod lost some books 
owing to a squall wliilo crossing the Indus and some 
more when ho was atfaokcd by brigands and an 
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elGplmnt had stampeded. But the trcasinos ho Im(f 
brought \\cic unparnllolcd in quantity and value — 
caslccts Aill of rehc«, \\ondrou‘t statuo‘? in gold, sihcr, 
sandnl-wood and cr^'^tal, and, above nil, no los^t than 
sLv hundred and fifty-'^ovon %ohnncs of Indian manu- 
Bcriiit'?. The pernns'^ion to return to China nns gladly 
gi\eii, and the pilgrim’s join nev from the fionlior to 
the capital nns a long tnuinplml procc'isiou. llis 
recoid was, indeed, unique; for fcovontcon years ho 
had irn; oiled mid studied; ho Imd faced countless 
penis. 111 *1110 sandy, binning deserts, on the icy and 
impenetrable moimtnins, and among the robbers and 
bngnnds of many countues; ho had aeon iho place 
ivhcro the Blessed One vras bom, and tlio Bodbi Tico 
ivbcrc He obtained hnon ledge for tlic sanng of the 
norld. But worldl}^ Iionours and loivards meant 
notbmg to tlio Master of the Law. Botiring to a 
monastery, he set himself down to tianslato tho Sacied 
Boobs foi tbo benefit of bis countrymen, and to lecture 
to all who inshed to hear upon the sciences nliich ho 
had acquired m India. It is pleasant to loam that, 
ten years after his return, a deputation of Indian 
monbs from the Mnbahodhi Temple made the toilsome 
jom-noy to China in order to v^it him. In GGl a d., 
the? Master, being now si\ty-fivG, began«fco feel symp- 
ioms which warned him that his woili on earth was 
approaching its end. He had finished seventy-four 
worliB, ii} tlurteen hundred chapteis, besides many 
copies of sutras, and drawings. An old malady, 
ongmaUy eontiacted when crossing the mountains, 
attached him with incieasmg violence And so, on 
the thuteenth day of the tenth month of the year 
664 A.n , repeatmg some verses in adoration of the 
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ilaitreya, he paased peacefully a^ray, oornestly de- 
amng to bo re-born in the Paradise of the Lord of 
Leva Here he ^vaite until in the fulness of timo, 
the Aloitreja shall again take human form and then 
Hiuen Teiong mil return to preach once moro the 
Law of Piety to his fellow-oreatures. 
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IBN BATUTA. 

1304-1378 A.D. 

" For alwajs wandering with a hungry heart, 

Much have I soon and known, cities of men 
And manners, climates, connciJs, governments ” 

Of all the ancient tiavellers, few can boast of a recoid 
approaching* that of the jovial Moor, Ibn Batata. His 
appetite for wandering was perfectly insatiable. He 
was traTelling contmnously for ovei thirty yeais, and 
is estimated to have coveied, dnrmg that period, over 
seventy -five thousand miles He explored Asia Mmoi, 
visited Constantinople and Bussia, and journeyed far 
north to mvestigate the phenomenon of the midmght 
sun ; he sailed down the Aiiican coast to satisfy his 
curiosity about Mombasa and Zanzibar ; he performed 
the 'Haj fom’ times , he made the oveijand journey 
to India, where he won the favour of that eccentric 
sovereign Mahommed Taghlak, and was appomted a 
judge at I^elhi; he went fiom Delhi to Chma on an 
embassy, visiting Ceylon, Java and Sumatra en route; 
and not satisfied with this, on his return home he 
undertook a long and perilous tnp to Central Aifrica, 
which anticipated by centmies the achievements of 
the greatest African explorers 
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And yet Ibn Batnta was no hero THh motives 
ware neither pious nor dismterested. He travelled 
chiefly bacause he likad variety excitement, and 
opportunities of studying his fellow men , and doubt 
less, a pQgnmage to Mecca, or a journey through 
Persia to India with a caravan, afforded a shrewd 
student of human nature the same opportunities for 
amusement and observation which mmtlnr excursions 
m the Christian world would give to Ibn Batata s 
great oontemporaiy, the genial author oi the Qanter 
bury Tala The hazards of the way ware less than 
might be expected, though Ihn Batuta oocasionally 
found himself m a perilous position, he usually 
appears to have travelled leisurely and comfortably 
and that wonderful freemasonry whjoh made a Ma 
hommedan welcome from Gibraltar to Canton ensured 
him a hearty reception wherever Islam provailod 
No doubt, too, Ibn Batuta s own plausible manner 
his knowledge of men and Ins marvoUons stones of 
the countries he had visited made him popular with 
his hosts oU over the world. 

'When Ibn Batuta started on Ins travels m the 
year 1826 U) Mahommedamsm was the foremost 
power m the world. In two oontinonts out of the 
three thou dwsovered, Islam hold undisputed swoy 
Minor, Persia, Arabia and India were mlod by 
Mahommedans and the religion was spreadmg to 
Obina and the Malay romnsulo. All the known 
parts of AInca were under Mahommodan roJors and 
the brilliant Arab astronomers and chemists were 
laying the foundations of modem science. Even 
Europe for a time was sorioualy threatened with the 
danger of being ovcriioworod by a great Fan Islamic 
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incursion ; Spain and Sicil3% indeed, were locaptured, 
but the ^defeat of tho Cnisadois had boon a serious 
blo^v, and tho Turks weie aliead3’’ casting envious 
eyes on tho dccicpit Bizantino Empiie. Mahommo- 
dnu Khans i tiled m Sonlhein Paissia, and it was only 
the heioic cfibits of the Papacy and tho Italian States 
which 1)1 evented them from becoming supiome m tho 
^iloditerranean basin. 

Ibn Batuta started his tiavels by a journey from 
Tangier to Cairo. Prom hoio ho wont to Palestine 
Afloi visiting the tombs of tho Patriarchs, and also 
Bethlehem, Jeiusalom, and vaiious other localities of 
leligious interest, ho accomplished the Aiain object of 
the expedition by setting out for Mecca. Among tho 
many places at which he stopped, one of tho most 
striking was Meshed- Ah, the Arabian Lourdes Heie 
cripples from all ovei tho woild assembled on a 
certain day, and at sunset were laid upon tho tomb of 
the martyi Ali. “ People then, some praying, otheis 
lecitmg thelvm*an, and otheis iirostratmg themselves, 
wait expecting then recovery. About nightfall they 
all spring up cured.” Our tiavelloi did not actually 
\wtness tho “ Night of the Bevival,” though he knew 
many trustworthy xieisons who Jiad done so. From 
Arabia he traveled to Persia, and visited Ispahan 
and Shiraz, ultimately leturning to Baghdad. Shortly 
afterwaids, he determined to peifoim the Haj again, 
and this time he stayed for thiee yeais at Mecca 
Prolonged sojourn at one place, however, was not to 
his taste ; and very shortly afterwards we find him 
on a voyage down the East Coast of Afiica. He 
touched at Aden, where he noticed the gieat watei- 
tanks, and also stopped at Mombasa and Zanzibar 

H 
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He makes many shrewd remarks about the flora aui 
fauna of the coast, and was much struok by jdie com 
mercial poasibih.ti 0 B of the cocoa-nut palm. Amon; 
many good stories which he narrates one of the moe 
amusing relates to a certain holy Shaikh, who woj 
attacked by divers herebcs who rejected the dootrmi 
of predestmatian. “ You believe in free will, saidth< 
Shaikh, making some passes m the air " Very good 
move from here if yon can. The wretched men 
found that they were hypnotised, and had to sit, nnablc 
to stir hand or foot all day long m the burning sun ) 
In the evenu^ the Shaikh brought them round, and 
dismissed them sadder but wiser 

From the African coast, Ibn Batuta sailed to the 
Persian Gulf to watch the pearl fisben^ He then 
travelled across Arabia, paid a third visit to Mecca 
(1832 Ajo.), and tried to get a boat to take him to 
India Failing to do this, he crossed the Bed Sea, 
travelled overland to the Nilo (a most ponlous enter 
prise) and worked lus way upstream to Cairo. After 
a bnef rest wo And h»m travollmg in the Derant, 
after which be took ebip across the Black Bca to 
Russia, and paid a vmt to the great Urbeck Khon 
who ruled over tho BXahotamedan Mongols on tho 
Volga Hefb Ibn Batuta was omased at the short 
ness of tho northern nights It was Bamadan, and 
to Im Burpnae he had hardly time to finish tho sunset 
prayer before midnight , whilo, hurry as Jio might 
ho was overtaken by tho dawn half way through his 
midnight devotions. Dm Batuta web soon after cn 
trusted with on errand very much to his liking A 
Greek pnnccss, who had momed a ifahomniedan 
Khnn vrOB rotuming on a visit to her parents at 
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Constantinoplo, and the gallant traveller was asked 
to escoit her. At Constantinople bo was well received 
by the Empeioi (Audi omens I.), who was interested 
in the travellei’s account of the sacred sites in the 
Holy Land (iemembered,no doubt, “with advantages,” 
by Ibn Batuta), but the sentries scowled and muttered 
“Saracen* Saracen!” as they piesented aims to 
the CO) tege entermg the gate. Ibn Batuta describes 
at great length the marvellous city, a living relic of 
the long -passed ancient woild, with its palaces, 
churches,* monasteiies, and woiks of ait. He little 
thought that in just over a century’s , time it would 
be m the hands of his co-iehgiomsts. He was vexed 
by the incessant rmging of the chuich bells, a strange 
and discordant sound to the Eastern ear 

The tiaveller now determined to go farther afield. 
It was probably easy to find m an emporium like 
Byzantium merchants bound for India ; at any late 
Ibn Batuta attached himself to a caravan which was 
settmg out for India by the overland route vid Balkh 
and the Kabul Pass. He reached the Panjab in the 
month of Mohan am, 1883, after nearly peiishmg m 
the defiles of the Hmdu Kush. He is the first wiitei 
to ^ve these mountams (anciefitly called the Paro- 
pamisus, or Hmdu Caucasus), their modern name 
It means, he says, “ Hmdu Slayei,” and was bestowed 
because veiy few Hindu captives, earned off by the 
Mongohan raiders, ever suivived the horrors of the 
journey What a wealth of unrecorded suffeimg hes 
hidden behmd this grim title ! At Delhi Ibn Batuta’s 
plausible tongue qmte won over the Emperor Mahom- 
med Taghlak, who made him a judge on a salary ot 
twelve thousand rupees a year, together with a 
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hojidBome tnom. Here he stayed eight years and 
he tells ns a good deal abont India at ibaj^ period 
Amongst other things he saw I ogit, "who performed 
the rope tnck, and conld raise themselves in the air, 
and was so overcome by their marvels that he nearly 
fomted- He hmta that they mesmenred their audience 
in some TTsy A prolonged stay in one place however 
in accorded with Ibn Batata s temperament , ho was 
over fifty thonaand rupees m debt, and was engaged 
m some extremely dangerons intrigues. He woo glad 
therefore, to get on offer from the EmpAror to go 
upon an emhpAsy to China, and set off m great pomp 
in 1542L India was not a safe country for travellers 
where the Moghul law did not run, and the journey 
to Calicut was highly adventurous “Worse, however 
was to follow, for tbe boat containing the gifts for 
the Chinese Emperor was ewamped soon after start- 
ing Ibn Batata thought it would not be prudent to 
return with this tale to Ddlu (whore he hod not lolt 
behind the best of roputations) so bo domdod to start 
life afresh After a few desultory changes, he took a 
boat for the Maidive Islands wboro be found as ho 
lioped, an nntroddon fidd for onterpnae. Hero ho 
Boon ingratiated him self and settled down for a 
year amon^ tho shady polm>groves. Ho mained 
four wives of tho country, and bocamo a judge , but 
tho spirit of wandering was strong within him and 
in 1844 (divorcing his wives on tho plea, that they 
would not stand travel) ho set out for Ceylon His 
wanderings in Ceylon ore a liltlo obscure, hut ho tells 
tho usual travcUcTs lidos about monkeys moonstones 
and venomous leeches. Tho most interesting portion 
of this part of tho story is his visit to the famoas 
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“ Footmark of our Father Adam.” Ibn Batuta climbeS 
the mouyiitain by the more precipitous route, and with 
hi8 usual accuracy of detail noticed the chains erected 
to help pilgrims at precipitous places, and the masses 
of scarlet rhododendron on the lower reaches. 

From Ceylon he went to Southern India, and 
stayed at Madura. After a senes of adventures he 
reached Chittagong, where in pursuance of his onginal 
plan, he took a boat for Chma. On the way he landed 
at Sumatra, and gives a very poor account of the 
inhabitants. In Chma he found the reignmg monarch 
to be a descendant of Jengiz Khan. He was much 
struck with the mdustnes of the Chinese, especially 
then poroelam. He also noticed their skill with the 
pencil. 0^1 leturmng to a town previously visited, 
he found the walls decorated with admirable canca- 
tmes of himself and his companions 1 One cmious 
adventure happened to him m Chma. One day he 
saw a man starmg at him mtently, and found him 
to be a fellow countryman who had also been at 
Delhi, and the meetmg affected both to tears. Strange 
to say, Ibn Batuta met his brother, years after, m 
the heart of the Soudan. On his way home, Ibn 
Batuta and his shipmates were terribly scared by an 
apparition which they thought was the formidable 
Boc, well known to readers of the Aiabian Nights. 
However, it vanished harmlessly, and was probably 
a mu age* Landing at Arabia, Ibn Batuta performed 
the Haj for the fourth and last time, and reached 
home at the end of 1849. Here he found that his 
father had died fifteen years before In 1852 he once 
more set out, this time for Central Africa, and suc- 
ceeded m reaching Timbuctu, and the Niger, which 
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he mistook for the Nile. In 1854 he rettmied oon- 
Tinoed bj his travels that there was “no plf.oe like 
home,” after alL 

Evidently a life of hardship did not hurt the old 
adTentnrer, for he lived over twenty years more, and 
died at the npe age of seventy three, after dictating 
hie memoirs to the king’s secretary No one will 
quarrel with the note at the end of the Arabian 
manuscript which declares that “No sensible man 
can fail to see that this Shaikh is the TraTeller of 
onr age and it would not exceed the truth wore wo 
to call him * The Traveller of Islam 
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Ucrcsj/ to the Hen tic, Ikltffion to the Orlhcnlox, 

But 0 c ratc-iKtaVs dust for the heart of the ^c*fumc-scUa 

Auor. FAsr. 

Haudli aii>*thing in Instoiy affords more painful 
reading tbnn tbe stoiy of tbo Mabommedau lucui- 
sions into India. A wild and biutal race of fanatics, 
entirely unprovoked, makes a series of inroads into 
a prosperous, civilized, and well'goveined countiy. 
Like tbe Spaniaids m Ameiica, tboy bum, plunder, 
and massacre, and letura laden with spoil, excusmg 
tbeir ciimos under tbe cloak of roligion. Tlio stones 
of tbo sack of Somnatb, or of tbe five-day massacre of 
the Hindus at Delhi, when Tiitmi, not content with 
slaying ten thousand jirisoneis m cold blood, left tbe 
streets impassable with tbe beaiis of coipses of un- 
offending citizens, aie only too typical of tbe events 
of those ciuel days. Tbe only consolation is to bo found 
in tbe leflection that India, to some extent, merited 
bei fate ; wealth and ease bad brought weakness and 
mdolence in tbeir tram, and that fatal lack of union, 
tbe besettmg sm of India from tbe begmmng of time, 
allowed her various defenders to be conquered in 
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detafl. It was the same m the days of Alex- 
ander The mvaders — thongh this in ,no way 
palliates their homd cmelfaes — won becanBO they 
deserved to 

TVith the commg of the Moghuls, however, a new 
era dawns m Mahommedan history With Babar 
we seem to oome upon different grdtmd* Poet, 
knight-errant and adventurer, Babar has, for some 
reason or other hardly a trace m his nature of 
the wild onoDstry to which he belonged- Few men 
have ever had a tithe of the adventures which were 
crowded into his brief but meteoric career Succeed 
mg at the agd of twelve to the throne of Ferghana, 
three years later he conquered Samarcand the hirth 
place of Timur Driven out of Samorcand he was still 
hardly more than a boy when he seued the kingdom 
of Kabul Not content with Kabul, he was tempted 
in 1526 to follow his predecessors m the congemnl 
pastime of raidmg the Punjab Beatmg the M^om 
medans at Pampat in the same year, and the Bajpnts 
at Agra m the next he died in 1680 under fifty 
but ruler of on empire which stretched from the 
Ganges to the Oius. His son the bnlliant, reckless 
Humnyun — capax irywnl m$% mp<ranet as the 
Eoman hisUrmn would have said — spent a troubled 
twenty-eix years in alternately beating his numerous 
foes and being beaten by them After at one tune 
flying through tho desort for his life ho returned in 
tnumph, only to die from a fall on the marble steps 
of his palaco in 2556. 

Such was the parcnlago of Aibar Bom while his 
father was a fugitive in tho wilds of Smd he passed 
a wild and advcnlarous childhood Yet though it 
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fitted the boy for coping with the thousand and one * 
dangers whiich beset him who dared to aspire m those 
days to the thione of Delhi, it did not debase or 
brutalize him. Alibar was filled with the kindly 
humour, the grace, the sense of the poetry of life, 
which flashes out on every page of his grandfather’s 
memous, and’ which shines m eveiy hne of the 
tombs and palaces of his graceless grandson. The 
line of Babar was a race of poets; the Taj Mahal, 
most gloiious of shiines, is an epitome of their aspiia- 
tions, their achievements, and their faihngs. Akbar 
was almost as young as his grandfather when his 
career began He was barely fouiteen when the news 
of his father’s death reached him, but he had already 
seen fightmg, under the tutelage of his guaidian, 
Bairam Khan 

For a moment it seemed as if the Emperor’s 
demise must ring the death-knell of Moghul aspira- 
tions in India ; the revoltmg Afghans, led by an able 
Hindu adventurer named Hemu, swept all before 
them, and it was expected that the boy-kmg would 
soon be flymg once moie for his life across the deseits 
But Akbar was made of sterner stufi than this. He 
and Bairam rallied their foices» for a final effort , 
Bairam cut down with his own sword tha officer who 
had smuendeied Delhi , and this sobered the rest. 
By a clever dash, the Moghuls captured the whole of 
the enemy’s artiHeiy, and then advancing to the 
historic field of Pampat, where India has three fames 
been lost and won, beat them rn a weU-contested 
fight. Hemu, shot m the eye, was brought a prisoner 
to where Akbar and his staff were standmg. “ Try 
your sword on him,” said Bauram, and when Akbar 
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indignantly refoaed to strike a ■wounded man he 
despatched the wretched prisoner himself, with a 
sneer at the lad s s^eamishness But Aibar was 
not BO docile as ho appeared to be Bairam, the 
Bismarck of his age, thought that he oonld rule ns 
he liked, and treated the young Emperor with good 
humoured contempt, raiamg his own proteges to 
power and punishing sternly all who interfered To 
Ins astonishment Akbar, coUoctmg Jus odhorenta 
under the pretence of a hunting party declared the 
great Mmister deposed Bairam, at first idcredalous, 
and then inclined to ndioule the idea of the possi 
bihty of Akbhr s getting on without him , finally lost 
his temper and rebelled. But he had few friends 
and he was quickly eompellod to sue for pardon at 
the feet of his former pupiL Akbar with a mogna 
mmity rare in those days freely forgave him and 
sent him off to hlecoa on a pOgnmage — on honour* 
able form of bamshmont, or rather ostracism, often 
imposed upon a dangerous riroh Bairam noror 
reached the holy place. An assassin — one of the 
many victuns of his days of power— stabbed him at 
the port of embarkation 

And now Akbaa aged eighteen, found himself 
alone and utmost immediatdy ho began to inangn 
rate the policy of forming a united Indio, which will 
bo to all time the chief glory of his name Ilorccog 
nized that the great curse of the country was dis- 
union , TTm dn and Mohommodon wore at variance, 
and hardly loss bitter was the strife between Bhia and 
Sunni, Turk Afghan and kfoghul. AboTO all, Akbar a 
heart went out to tho Rajputs ho bad heard no 
doubt, warriors who bad fought under his grandfather 
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at Pauipat, tell how tho “Sons of Kings” had* 
charged »the l\roghul guns till the blood dyed their 
horses’ chests, and how Sanga Eana, their leader, 
“Carried more than eighty wounds fiom sword or 
lance , an eye destroyed by an airow, an arm lost in 
a fight with Ibraim Lodi, and a log smashed by a 
cannon shot.” Could not these people bo reconciled 
to the throne ? Ahbar meant to try. The first step 
was taken when ho mariied tho daughter of Baja 
Bibaii Mai, Lord of Amber, and tho second, when ho 
remitted •for good tho two taxes which pressed 
heaviest of all upon Hmdn pride and Hindu pockets 
— the pilgiim-tax, and tho j^zxa, or ’commutation 
money. Tho latter, above all, was a hated imposition, 
a sign of se:^itude ; for the Km an laid down that all 
infidels should bo put to tho sword, and it was only 
by favour of tho conqueror that they were allowed 
to redeem themselves at a price. After this, only 
one Eajput state ventured to withstand the Moghul 
Empire. The Eana of Chitor bade defiance to the 
invader, and for months he withstood aU attempts to 
captme his stronghold. FmoUy, however, Akbar 
stormed tho town, after himself kiUing the brave com- 
mandant with a lucky shot fiom^is favomito carbme. 
But the House of Udaipur, though bei^ten, was un- 
subdued; the survivors fled to the hills and held out 
there, and to this day they boast that they alone 
dishonoured their race by no umon with the un- 
behever. Two other expeditions followed — one to 
Ahmedabad, to bring Gujarat to obedience, and one 
to the refractory provmce of Bengal , and Akbar 
settled down to the peaceful task of reorgamzmg his 
Empire upon the novel hnes which he had rmtiated 
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already XaBim Khan erected ihe fort at with 
its masfliTe battlements of red sandstone two miles 
m circnmferenoe and seventy feet in height, and 
soon afterwards the Oi^y of T^otoiy, Fathpnr Sikn 
was bnili by the Emperor round the dwelling of 
the saint Sahm Ohishti the birthplace of Pmice 
Salim the beloved eon whom the Rojpat Prmoces 
bore him. We have seen how Aibar had won over 
Hmdn and Eajpnt by his jnst pohcy He now intro- 
duced the system of promotion by merit, irrespectivo 
of caste or creed and Hindn olSoerB began to hold 
poets, citH and nuhtary m great numbers One of 
these, Baja Todar Mai, became Akbars TTcutr, and 
started the great financial reforms which were over 
afterwards adopted as the basis of systpros of toxa 
tiOD m India, The system of tax formmg, with all 
its innumerable tram of evils, was abohshod, the 
land was re^orveyed and ro-assessod, and it was 
arranged that the tax should be on the crop rather 
than the sod in order to nunimizo the hardships of 
dronght and fomino, money was Jxoely advanc^ to 
encourage agncultore , and the evilB attendant upon 
the presence of a royal or official camp in a district 
(even now often m^de an eicnso for extortion by 
snbordlnateai and m those days of immense retmues 
simply mmous to the vUlagera), wore minimued 
by stnet regnlatioDS and fixed tanfis India is a 
poor country, and most of her woes arc financial. 
Aibar s sohomo did incaloulablo good, in spite of the 
comical charge of Badooni, who hated all infidels 
and heretics with a deadly loathing that many a 
good Massalman penabed beneath the pincers of 
Birbal and his fellow-cxtortionerB.” Among ALbar s 
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humane enactments were laws against sati ^ and 
child-majriage, and other social regulations, lelaxing 
the stem oidmances of the Shastras and the Km an, 
and malong the conscience of the individual, rather 
than State compulsion, the standard of right and 
wiong. 

But Akbar'went further than this. He realized 
that the chief obstacle to umon was a rehgious one. 
Eehgious bigotry, then as now, piesented an msupei- 
able bar betwixt lulei and ruled. And yet were not 
all lehgions at heait one? Akbar had come into 
contact with the Hindu lehgion through his Eajput 
wife , he had watched hei peifoim hei daily devotions 
m the chapel of hei palace, and he had discoveied, 
as many of ps have yet to discover, that Bhnduism 
was neither a monstrous nor an immoial creed. The 
Sufi of Persia taught a form of Pantheism which was 
not veiy different horn the Vedanta, of which, through 
translations, the Court was beginning to hear a great 
deal. The Sufi (So^oi, Bnhghtened were, perhaps, 
a survival of the Gnostics of early Peisia, and so 
were a connectmg link between Mahommedan, Chris- 
tian, and Buddhistic beliefs. And the similarity 
between Mahommedamsm an^ Chnstiamty was 
evident And so Akbai assembled at Es,thpm Sikri 
doctois of all cieeds, and tried to arrive at a common 
basis upon which a universal rehgion might be 

* The widbw was to do what she wished, to be dissuaded but not 
forced Often the unfortunate woman was burned, drugged, to the 
fire by scheming relatives or priests For the other aspect of Sati, 
see Ooomaraswamy’s translation of the Suz-u-Qud&z (London, 
1912) 

- I take the derivation from Keene It is far more reasonable 
than the one ordinarily given 
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fotmded Great was the rage of the orthodox 
llahommedanfi. His policy was d0noai;c6d firom 
every palpit and aa no one dared attack the Emperor 
m person, the hnmt of their wrath fell upon his 
chosen friends Faizi and Abnl FaxL * They led Hia 
Majesty from Islam, says Badaoni. Akbar only 
laughed. Often the debates lasted till dawn, and 
nothing amused the Emperor more than when somo 
one scored neatly off an angry Maulvi m an orgn 
ment. * What will they say of this at Oonslanti 
nople?” ened a champion of orthodoxy, jn despair, 
at the Emperor’s latest heresy ' If you like Con 
stantmople eo much yon had bMter go thero retorted 
Akbar, significantly Most of all, Akbar patronized 
the plucky Jesuit pnest Father Budolfo whose black 
cassock soon became a familiftr figure at Qourt The 
Emperor ^Ta 3 strangely drawn by the new orood from 
the West, though it is doubtful whether ho would 
ever have become an orthodox Ohnstmn Certainly 
bo would never have become an advocate of prosoly 
tuung on its part. Akbar s aim was a different one. 
Ho sought 

there 

From each Ulr pUot, the blcesota cbelocst g r emn 
To wroibe • ergm Dot onlj for tbo kiog 
Bot In dc« time for ersrj MiuralcmD 
Bnhimn uid BoddhHt, ChritUao and Panoc 
Tbrongh an tho wairiog world of niDdmtan.** 

Perhaps Akbar s feelings on tbo subject iiavo never 
been so well oiprosscd os m the famous lines wnlten 
by Abul Foil, and destined, it is said to bo inscribetl 
upon tho walla of a temple in Kashmir — 

O God In eroty Umplo 1 aoo fwoplfl that (ork Thco : In ctery 
Ungiuffo 1 brar fpekon, poopla praljo Tb» 
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Polytlieism and Islam fool after Thoo each says, Thou art Ono, 
without a jpocond 

Tf it bo a Mosquo, mon murmur the holy prayor if it bo a 
Church, they rmg the bolls from love of Thee. 

Sometimes I froq[uent the cloister, somotunos tho Jlosquo but 
Thoo I seek from Temple to Temple 

Thmo oleot have no dealmgs with horosy or orthodoxy noithor 
stands behind th9 screen of Thy Truth 

Heresy to the heretic, Orthodoxy to the orthodox. But the Bose- 
petal’s dust beloTigs to tho Pcrftcmc-sella ’s heart 

“ The Eose-petal’s dust to the Perfume-seller’s 
heart ! ” . Eew, alas, "were found to agree Tvith 
Akbai’s mighty dieam. The time had not come 
It has not come yet. To orthodox Mahommedans 
it was ahhoiient; to the laxer soit it was made an 
excuse foi looseness of hvmg Padre Eudolpho would 
have been, tlie last to accept it , nor would the better 
class of Hmdu.^ When Akbai asked Man Singh 
whether he would jom him m the new creed, “ Su’e,” 
said the young warrior, “ If loyalty means readmess 
to sacrifice one’s hfe, I trust I have given your majesty 
proof of my fidelity. (He was thinking of that day 
m Gujarat when he, his father, and the Emperor 
were cut off m a narrow lane by the rebel cavalry, 
and the three cut their way though m a glorious 
charge.) But I was born a Hindu. l?i)ur Majesty 
would not have me a Mahommedan. And I know no 
third lehgion.” But opposition merely stiengthened 
Akbar’s determmation, and he crushed orthodox 
contumacy by declaring himself head of the Church. 
Emally, he ratified this decision by himself addressing 
the people m the courtyard of the great Mosque. It 
is not difficult to picture the scene. In front stands 

* Ea]a Birbal was tbe only Hmdu of rank who joined 

I 
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the great crowd the bnght March arm lights ap the 
glittenng mufonns, the many-coloaied tarbans the 
gleaming marble canopy of the Saint Albar, a 
simple figure m a white robe, only omamontod with 
a single gigantic diamond—the Koh i nor, gift of the 
bouse of Gwabor — in his aigrette mounts the pulpit 
beneath the aisla He begma to intone the Bolomn 
Utany composed by Fain • — 

Tba Xford to me the gtro, 

Be Tntiljt loe prudent, itrang^ brnre. 

Be guided me vlth Hgbfc iLod mth, 

TQlhig Toy heert with Icrre ol truth. 

Bo Icmgue of men cen lum Bli lUte 
AlUhu Akbu t Qod U gleet.'' * 

But as Akbar b^an to chant the groa» byms, bis 
emotions overwhelmed him. He saw, in his mind soy o, 

0 umted India a race untom by rehgions oontroTorsy 
or racial prejudice* ‘One fold and one shepherd 
It was loo much. Ho faltered, stopped broke down 
utterly, and abruptly loft the pulpit. The awed 
crowd remamed in rcspeolfnl silenco until the boitIco 
xms taken up by a member of the courtly circle and 
finished 

And BO, (or many bappy years, bfo passed at tbo 
Court of Fathpur Sikn Tbo country was enjoying 
a penod of peace and good government nnknown 
smee the Mahommedana first ptusod the Indus. To 
the Emperor it was a time of nnalloycd happiness 
Absorbed m his social and finanoioi reforms, bis 
mechanical experiments — for Akbar, like bis grand 
father, was keenly interested in such mallors, and 


’ Eoeno I tnuliUoa HUiory Dl'nimlaa p lit. 
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had devised many improvements m firearms — his 
lehgions 'debates, and his buildmg schemes, his hfe 
vras spent in. congemal and absorbmg occupations. 
At his side stood his Eajput km, most loyal of fiiends, 
Faizi and Abul Fazl, whom he loved, perhaps, better 
than any one in the woild, and Eaja Bubal, the 
merry troubadour and brave soldiei. Discussions m 
the Debatmg Hall, we aie told, often lasted till sun- 
iise, and the dawn was welcomed by a chou smging 
a hymn to the Sun, while the kettle-drums sounded 
m the Nakkai KJiana — the Musicians’ Balcony — over 
the gateway. Then the King would take^ his seat on 
the throne of the Hall of Audience with his nobles 
lound him, leceivmg petitions, hearmg the complamts 
of all, horn the highest to the lowest, and welcoming 
ambassadofs and foreign visitois. Then, perhaps, 
would follow a leview, when the cavalry, the elephants, 
and the artillery would defile past the Presence. The 
Kmg knew every detail of his soldiers’ equipment; he 
was well aware that upon the instant leadmess of 
the Household Brigade depended his thione, perhaps 
his life. After this followed private consultations 
and audiences in the Council Chamber, and then His 
Majesty withdrew to his private apartments, for the 
Moghuls, who were never leally acchi3atized to 
the heat of Northern India, wisely worked late at 
mght and early m the morning, reseivmg the mid- 
day for sleep. As the evemng drew on, the Court 
would retire to the polo-ground, where the game was 
prolonged even after the dusk had set in, by means 
of balls coated with phosphorescent pamt ; or perhaps 
bull-fights or elephant-fights were the order of the 
day. When the Court moved to Agra these were 
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held in the moat, the ladiea, in their fluttering many 
coloured silka peeping coutiouflly from the marblo- 
eoreened battlements at the scene below, or grunng 
idly on the Imperial flotilla which ormsed on the 
waters of the bAtot Jumna. A favounto amusemont 
of Aibar’s was the game of fadim, or backgammon, 
played with hving pieces m the courtyard, whilo the 
spectators sat round and watched. 

But this state of things was too good to last 
Akbar had now been kmg for thirty years, and un- 
interrupted peace was a thing unknown in India 
The first blqw came when Birbal like many a good 
ofBcar since, fell in a disastrons httle war on the 
rrontier In lfi95 Fam died, and with the loss of 
two out of three of his chosen friends Akbar was 
broken hearted. A sevoro famine did not mond 
things , and some mcompoteni blunders on tbo part 
of Prince Murad inrolved the empire in a war vntb 
the Deccan. For a time, however, the '* Emperor b 
F ortune ” prevailed, Ahmadnngor, bravely defended 
by Chand Bibi, its gallant queen, until her murder, 
was stormed, so was Asirgad, whoro tbo silly young 
Baja of Khandeah had taken refuge Betuming 
home Akbar built his famous Triumphal Arch, the 
Buland Daratcesa bceido which the Arch of Titus 
ahnnks mto insignificance As the tmvoUor enters, 
two inscriptions moot Uis oyo on the walls of tbo 
portico The one on the loft resembles in its grand 
simplicity tbo noble worde of the Bchistun Bock. 

HisMojesty Lord of Lords i ontbronod in Heaven 
shadow of God Jalol nd-din Mahommod Akbar 
Emperor I I conquered the Deccan and Dandosb, 
which men called Khandcsb, in the year of tbo Dlvjno 
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AKBAK, 

Faith 46, which is the Hijn year 1010.”^ On the 
right, Akhar the man, weaiyand disillusioned, warns us 
of the ti’ansitoiiness of mortal thmgs. ‘‘ Jesus said . 
The world ts a bridge ; pass over it, but build no house 
thereon? Who hopes foi an horn*, hopes for eternity. 
The world is an hour ; spend it m prayer, foi what 
follows IS unseen.” The words ai e prophetic, ominous 
of commg trouble. Two years later came the clown- 
ing blow of Akbar’s life An indulgent father, he was 
cuised with dissolute and idle sons. Damyal died of 
drink ; but even more bitter was the disappomtment 
caused by Sahm, the beloved son, the child of many 
prayers, born of Akbar’s union with the Eajput lady, 
and destmed, as his father fondly hoped, to umte m his 
person Mahommedan and Hmdu. But he had the 
virtues of neither, the vices of both. Cruel, capricious 
and dissolute, he was too fickle, or too cowardly, even* 
to conduct a successful campaign. He was bitterly 
jealous of Abul Fazl, whom he suspected of wammg 
the Emperor about his evil courses, and in a fit of 
passion he hued some dacoits to set on the minister 
and murder him. It was a heartless act Akbar, 
though he refused to believe that his son actually 
mstigated the deed — he was mercifully spared this 
blow — ^knew that he approved of it “^f he wanted 
the crown, he should have taken me,” he said. And 
from that day he pmed and sank. He saw with dis- 
may that*his schemes would die with him : his temper 
became violent and uncertam, and he who was famed 

^ Is 1600 AD One of Akbar’s innovations was to redate the 
calendar from bis accession He renamed Kbandesb “ Dandesb,” 
after Prince Damyal 

- An apocryphal saying, preserved in Mahommedan tradition, 
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for hifl fllemenoy, began to perpetrate acts as omel 
and arbitrary as those of bis aneestors. He hurled a 
■wretched servant, whom he caught sleeping, out of a 
window He died from a fit of paesion brought on by 
a quarrel between the retainers of his son and grand 
son And so overburdened by his load he passed 
away after forty nine years upon the throne of Delhi 
To the end he clung desperately to the hope that 
Salim might reform, and his last act was to order 
him to be mvested "with the royal robes Dreams are 
evil things for the dreamer 
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SHIVAJI THE MAEATHA. 

When, in. the distant ages, the Aryans began to push 
on beyond the Panjah, southwaids and eastwards, in 
search of new homes, they found upon* their right a 
vast plateau, the appi caches to which were guaided 
by broad rivers, thick jungles, and steep, densely- 
wooded hills. Into this wild land Aryan civihzation 
penetrated scantily and slowly. In the epic stoiy of 
the Eamayana we may detect a remmiscence of the 
early struggles of the mvadeis against the abongmal 
“ demons ” of the forests. And all through the prse- 
Mahommedan penod the hardy highlanders of the 
Deccan, the South Country as it was vaguely called, 
retamed their mdependence. The gieat Asoka was 
content with sending missionaries to the Eastikas.^ 
They resisted the encioachments of^he medieval 
Hindu emperors. Hiuen Tsiang, the Chmese 
traveller, found it impossible to penetrate the 
wild tangle of ravme and jungle which confronted 
him on the holders. The Deccan has been compared 

* The word “ Maratha ” means the " Maha Eattas,” the Great 
Eattas, or Eastikas, an early tribe who once held the Deccan The 
Oanarese Eaddis are a remnant of the tribe The derivation from 
Maha-Eastra, the “great country,” jpar excellence, flatters local 
conceit, but is qmte meaningless. 
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lo the Scottish highlands In some respects the 
oompanson is not a bad one In both conntnes 
the stem barren mountam tracts, where a man 
mnst work hard and live frugally, or starve have 
produced a hardy, active race wiry and bravo, 
and inspired with an intense love of the wild hills 
of their native land. 

TpqXEi* hyaOij KOvp^rpo^Q IS OS tme of the 
Maharashtra as it was of ancient Ithaca. One 
feature of the country bos played an overwhelming 
port m its history I^e action of the fierce monsoon 
rams upon the mountam ndgee has carved out 
numbers of bare, fiat^topped peaks, easily convertible, 
by means of a few bastions and onrtams at the least 
macoessiblo points into almost impregnable fortresses. 
From immemorial times the Moratha hilLmen have 
made use of these natoral strongholds, fiooing to 
them when attacked, only to sally forth ogam upon 
the retiring foe, and to hang upon his Hanks like a 
pack of hungry wolves. In the moro level country 
the Maratha commonly rode a pony as small and 
hardy as himself. A perfect horBcmon, ho was moro 
than a match over the rongh ground of the Deccan 
for the heavy cavalry of Hindu or Mohommodan 
invaders from the northem plains One is romin(le<l, 
when reading of the fruitless endeavours of Anrang 
leb to bring the Marathas to an open ongagomont 
of the English campaigns against Wallace and the 
Bruce in Scotland Indeed, Froissarts dcscnptioa 
of the Scottish army applies admirably to tbo 
Marathas. It consisted of twenty thousand men 
bold and hardy, armed after tbo manner of their 
country, and mounted upon littlo hackneys that arc 
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never tied up or di’essed, but turned immediately 
aftei tbe day’s march to pasture on the heath or m 
the fields. They bring no carriages with them on 
account of the mountams they have to pass, neither 
do they carry with them any provisions of bread or 
wme, for them habits of sobnety are such that m 
time of war they will hve for a long time on flesh 
half-sodden without bread, and drmk the nvei-water 
without wme. . . Under the flap of his saddle each 

man carries a broad piece of metal, behind him a 
little bag of oatmeal; when they have eaten too 
much of the flesh, and their stomach appears weak 
and empty, they set this plate over lihe fii’e, knead 
the meal with water, and when the plate is hot, put 
a httle of the paste upon it, and bake a thin cake hke 
a biscuit, which they eat to warm then stomachs 
It is, therefore, no wonder that they perform a longer 
day’s march than other soldiers ” The Maratha 
warrior, even more frugal than the Scot, often sub- 
sisted for several days upon the ripe com of the 
country, which he plucked and rubbed between his 
hands as he sat upon his horse.^ This, and a 
draught of milk begged at the nearest village, was 
enough to satisfy his wants » 

The Marathas, however, were unabie to resist the 
great Mahommedan mvasion which penetrated right 
down to Cape Comorin in the early years of the 
fourteenth century. The Deccan, though not in 
the true sense of the word conquered, became part 
of the Empire of Ala-ud-dm. A few years later, 
Zafar Khan, the governor, rebelled, and set up an 
independent monarchy, which, foUowmg the law of 
^ Grant DuS, vol. i., note, p. 671 (end) 
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Oriental stated, eventuallj split np into five portions, 
of which by the most important were tho kmg 
doms of Byapnr in the eonth a nti Ahmednagar m 
the north Those two kingdoms practically dfnded 
the Maharashtra between them. We nood not follow 
m detail the confused straggles which occupied the 
Mahommedan kmgdoma of the Deccan for tho next 
two centnnea. In 1665 Bgapnr vanquished and over 
threw the great Hindu Km^om of '^^Jayanaga^ , in 
1571 she combmod with Ahmednagar m a h^tless 
attempt to dislodge the Portngnoso. In both king 
doms the number of Mahommedan s are comporatively 
smalL AdveiiturerB from Abyssinia Persia, and 
Turkey certainly found their way to tho capitals from 
time to time but not m sufficient nnmbers to form 
on army large enough to hold the oonntry Tbo 
Mahommedan rulers were forced to employ Hindus 
very extensively, both m mvil and mihtaiy posts 
they were at best a smoU gamson condnod to tho 
principal towns, with bore and there a Mahommedan 
officer in charge of a detached post at a fort or 
other strategic point Thoso latter out off from thoir 
componions, and linng a lonely hfe m a hostile 
country generally geglooted thoir duties and tho 
forts more oft«*a than not were in a ruinous condition 
hopelessly undermanned and carolossly guarded 
By for the larger port of the Deccan was held m fiof 
by tho groat Mnrathn nobles who like tbo feudal 
barons of modiovol Europo, wero allowed to do pmc 
tlcally os they liked in thoir estates, in rolum for 
mflitary service Thoir forcos wero of such mogni 
tudo ns to render their sorvicos indispensable, and 
this made them still more independent 
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About 1586 a new factoi was introdu^d into Deccan 
politics*; the Kingdom of AJimednagarms leduced to 
a state of anarchy by the quairels of the Mahommedan 
and Hmdu factions, and the Hindu paity committed ^ 
the fatal eiror of sohcitmg the help of the Moghuls 
from Delhi. As is usually the case, the intruders, once 
called in, were not easily got rid of; the Emperor 
Alibar, peiceivhig the weakness of the Mahommedan 
states m Southern India, conceived the idea of 
annexmg them. Too late the Kingdom of Ahmednagai 
rnade desperate efforts to repel the invader. The 
heroic Chand Bibi,^ the widowed queen, fought hand- 
to-hand m the breaches until she fell, the victim of a 
liarticularly loathsome intrigue. After hei death, 
Malik Ambei contmuod the struggle -aith vaiying 
fortunes tiU 1626. In these wars the Maiatha 
nobihty played a considerable pait The desertion 
of Lakhoji Jadhaviao to the Moghuls m 1621 prac- 
tically settled the fate of Ahmednagai ; another 
Maiatha chief, Shahji Bhonsle, after going over to 
the Moghuls, and trymg his hand at a httle kmg- 
malung of his own, decided, about 1637, to leave 
Ahmednagar to its fate, and to enter the service of 
the stiU flourishing monarchy^ of Bijapur. Shahji 
Bhonsle was an ambitious, and not a^r-scrupulous, 
soldier of fortune. Married by his father to the 
daughter of Jadhaviao, the first noble m the Deccan, 
he qmckly rose to prominence as a mihtaiy officer. 
His son, Shivaji, was bom m 1627, and shared m his 

^ The great women of Indian History, both Mahommedan and 
Hmdu — Sita, Damayanti, Ohand Bibi, Ahilyahai; and countless 
others, down to that grand old rebel, the Earn of Jhansi — sadly 
belie the traditional " down-trodden Indian woman ” of the story- 
books. 
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youth the adS^turea inseparable from hia father a 
calling The parents do not appear to hare agreed 
very well , the difference in rank between them was 
a souroe of friction and alter the trea^ of 16S7 
Shahji took another wife, and went off on a long 
campaign in the Oamatio, leaving Jijibai and her 
child by themsalves m bis family estafo of Poona. 
Here young Shiv^i grew cp under his mothers 
influence Most Hindu women ore conservative 
Jyibai was no exception to the rule Proud, bigoted 
and intensely religious, sho brought up her son in 
accordance with the most orthodox traditions. He 
early learnt to Regard with hatred the Mahommedans 
as the enemies of his country and his gods, to 
reverence the Hindu religion and the Braljmins, and 
to love the romanbo legends of the mythical boroos 
of India, and the somts and deities of the Maharashtra. 
Poona has always been a place of peculiar sanctity a 
elronghold of BrahminiHin, and Shivoji imbibed its 
atmosphere from his very youth What he needed 
of pracboal training ho ocquircd from his gnordian, 
Dodoji Kondodev, the adnunistraior of Shahji s 
Poona estate, he could neither read nor write, for 
theso were arts proper to the Bralimin, not to the 
soldier but the national songs of the 

land was sufEciontly shown when one day ho risked 
his life by stealing right into hfs onomics camp to 
hear a recitation by a rbapsodist of the kind Ibat 
arc still popular among the Jlarathaa. His patron 
saint was the goddess Uhavoni, the consort of Sliiva 
in her most terrific aspect, his clinploin or spiritual 
director was Eamadas a celebrated saint and poet 
of no mean order For the most part, Sbivaji had 
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been allowed from bis boyhood to run^ild among, 
the mountams ■which cover a large portion of his 
father’s estate. Here he became the close companion 
of the Mavlis or highlanders of the district, who 
taught the young chief to ride and shoot, and use the 
sword and spear. They took him hnntmg and 
chmbmg until he giew to Imow eveiy nook and 
cranny of the hills , and, what was more, he gamed 
an almost incredible mfluence among the men of the 
hills, who soon declared themselves leady to follow 
him anywhere. 

As Shivaji grew up, he could not fail to peiceive 
what an excellent chance was offeied for a bold 
adventurer to declare for mdependence m the 3 \Iaha- 
lashtia. The Bijapur Government, two hundred miles 
away, cared httle what happened m these barren hills, 
provided that the tax-farmers sent their scanty tiibute 
with tolerable legularity. Then armies were busy in 
the Carnatic, and the Mahommedan lords, in then 
luxurious palaces, considered the pooi, haK-savage 
Maiathas scarcely worthy a thought And so, when 
Bhivaji sent a messenger to say that he had captured 
the hill-fort of Toma, no one greatly cared, especially 
as the emissary piomised tha't his master would pay 
a fai larger rent than the former holders A few 
judicious bribes settled the mattei. One by one, 
Smgad, Purandhar, and other fork esses followed 
suit. StiU the authorities did nothing. At last 
Shivaji grew bolder ; he seized the Governor of Ealyan 
by a clever stratagem, and made himself owner of 
that important district, 'with its jBne harbours and 
fertile territory. This act at last roused even 
Mahommed Adil Shah, and he tried to coerce the 
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^UDg reordlspt by seumg his father as a hostage. 
For tho noM four yeara Shavnji s achons were 
hampered by fear of retoUatioiL He corresponded 
with the IToghul Emperor, Sbalyahon, at Delhi, and 
threatened to call him m which kept tho Byapur 
authontiea from taking aotire steps, till finally, m 
1667, they decided to release their old officer, whoso 
help they needed owing to fresh complicahona m tho 
Oamatia But no sooner was his father out of danger, 
than Shivaji started upon his odTontures ogam Tho 
Boja of JaTli, a powerful nobleman, had rosistod all 
mduoemenis to join m the rebellion and a plot was 
formed to nroke on end of bim once and for all * 
Bodies of MstIis were concealed in tbo thick jungle 
on the borders of his town Two of Shiyaji's officers 
thon entered, pretending to have como with a message 
from their master They treacherously stabbed tho 
Biya in open court, and escaping in tho tumult which 
onsuod raised tho sigual for the UaTlis to isbuo forth 
Irom their ambuseado In spite of a bravo rcsistaneo 
the retamers of Javli were soon out down, and tho 
tomtory passed to Shir^L Histonans who enlarge 
upon tho enormity of tho enme forget tho temper of 
tbo age and the necessities of tho situation Tho 
feeling betwam tho llor^s and Shivnji was of tho 
bitterest kmd, and ho only boliaved oiaoUy os any 
of his opponents would hare done to him under 
similar circumstances Shiraji was naturallynoithcr 
treacherous nor oruol, but as an outlaw bent npon 
a desporato career, ho carried his life in hii hands 

> BetUea ho matt haro beea prlry to Btjl ShAmnjrt flot to 
•dioSblnJI laJoTll torrUofjaod btri him orer to Thor* 
li DO doobt what woald bare happened to Eblrajl la that ca«e 
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Neither Moghul, Adil Shah, nor his o'^Ja neighhonis 
would have shown him any mercy if they had caught 
him. It was a question who should strike fiist. 

About two miles horn the scene of this tragedy 
stands an abrupt, almost conical hill, since named 
Pratapgad. The scenery around is wild and beautiful 
in the extreme. On the east tower the huge, scarped 
chfifs of the Mahableshwar lange, the home of the 
“ Gieat Strong God,” where the sacred Krishna sets 
forth on its long journey to the Bay of Bengal To the 
west, the land slopes away down to the level plams , 
on the hoiizon may be dimly discerned thQ faint, silver 
hue of the distant sea. On aU sides, the summit is 
guaided by sheer precipices, far below, dense masses 
of tropical jungle make the country impassable to aU 
but the highlanders of the distiicts, whose httle 
hamlets, clustermg m tmy clearmgs along the coarse 
of the mountam streams, may be perceived heie and 
there. The position was of immense strategical 
importance to Shivaji It commanded the recently 
conquered district. What was more important, it 
dominated the Par Pass, the great highway between 
the Deccan highlands and the feiiile fields and 
flomishmg ports of the Konkan ^ Heie Baji Shamraj 
had lam m wait for Shivaji at the beginning of his 
career, only failmg by his own famtheaitedness to 
mp the gieat wamoi’s caieei m the bud. It was 
theiefore only natural that Shivaji should immediately 
seize the rock and detail his famous Biahmin officei, 
More Tumal Pmgld, to put it in a state of defence. 
The Bijapur Government, agitated by the mtemal 

^ Thore are now two other roads, the Kumbhurh and Fitzgerald 
roads 
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tronblea eniraed on the death of IXahonuned 

Adil Shah at the end of 1656^ and threatened with a 
fresh IToghnl invasion by the young Anrongieb, still 
looked on inertly, their anmea were snlHciently 
oconpied in keeping order among the rich lomindara 
of the Camatie, and they heeded httlo what happened 
in the barren monntainB of the Deccan which soorcoly 
repaid the cost of ocenpabon. Shivaji no sooner 
heard of the proposed expedition from Delhi, than 
with hia nsnal adroitness, he began to niaVn terms 
with Anrangseb As soon, however, as the latter 
was recalled by pohtioal compheabons nearer homo, 
he plnndereJ the territory of Ahmednagar, ponotrat- 
ing up to the walla of the city itself. Ho rotnmed 
home laden with spoO driving m front of his men 
htmdreds of captured horses which ho sadly needed 
os cavalry remounts A raid like this, defying openly 
the cherished foe of their race, and ofToring tmlimited 
opportomties of loot was dear to the Maratha heart 
and enormously inoroosod Shivaji s reputation. 

The next year (1050) Shlvaji sent a largo force to 
invade the Konkan, tho rich country lying bolwoen 
the Ghats and the sea Tho coasting ports with 
their important pilgnm traffic to Mecca, were 
Ihroatenodt the loss of the allegiance of the local 
chiefs to Bvapur Boomed imminent, and tho Mamtlm 
foragers penetratod right into the Kolhapur district 
almost to tho borders of Bijapur itself. 

At last the Government was aroased They had 
by their incrodlblo supiocnoss allowed n fonnidallo 
rebellion to grow up, which a few years earlier might 
have been stamped out by a few hundred men in a 
week. This time, however, they dclertnined that no 
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mistake should be made. A force of twrAve thousand 
tioops, (Javalry and infantry, with rotket batteries 
and mountain guns on camel-back, was despatched 
under the command of an espenenced Pathan officer 
named Afzul Khan, who knew the Deccan well, havmg 
held a post some yeais befoie m the neighbouimg 
distiict of Wai Before his departme, Afzul Khan 
boasted in open Duibar that he would drag the 
“Mountain Eat” in chams to his soveieign’s throne. 
The jest was an ill-omened one. Afzul Khan was 
fey, as the- Scotch would have said. To make things 
worse, he desecrated on his way the famous temples 
of Bhavani at Tuljapur, and of Vitholba at Pand- 
harpur. No Maratha would henceforth show him 
mercy, least, of all Shivaji, who had a bi other’s life 
and the honour of his goddess to avenge 

Shivaji, on the news of the enemies’ approach, 
retreated to the new fortress at the head of the Par 
Pass^ As the Mahommedans toded wearily along 
the wmding road, them commander no longer took 
the same hopeful view of the situation. On both 
sides the steep, jungle-ciad hills rose abruptly, their 
summits clothed in dense mist At any moment the 
force might find itself ambushed zn a position where 
superior numbers would avail httle. The cold ram 
disheartened and wearied the men, and no one looked 
forward to the escalade of an almost impregnable 
fortress, preceded, perhaps, by an arduous and 
dangerous siege. On the other hand, Shivaji’s 
position was far from enviable He dared not meet 
his opponents m the open field, and if he were shut 
up foi long m his stronghold, his power over the 
1 Early in Oototer, 1659. 
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tronblos -whih enBtied on the death of Hahommod 
A fin Shah at tho end of 1066 and threatened 'with a 
fresh lloghnl invasion by the young Aurangieb, stfll 
looked on inertly, their armies ^vere snlBciently 
occupied in keeping order among the nch sommdara 
of the Gomatio, and they heeded httle \7hat happened 
in tho barren mountains of the Deccan, which scarcely 
repaid the coat of oocupatiom Bhivnji no sooner 
beard of tho proposed expedition from Delhi, than 
With hia usual adroitness he began to make terms 
with Aurangieb As soon, however, as the latter 
was rccallo^ by pohtlcal comphcations nearer homo, 
ho plundorod the territory of Ahmednngar penetrat- 
ing up to tho walla of tho city itself Uo returned 
home laden with spoil dnnng m frort of bis men 
hundreds of captur^ horses which ho sadly necdcil 
ns cavalry remounts A raid Hko this, defying openly 
tho chonshed foe of thoir raco, and ofTonng unlimited 
opportunities of loot, was door to tho Maratha heart 
and enormously increased Bhivaji s reputatiom 

Tho next year (1669) Shivaji sent a largo forco to 
invado tho Konkan, tho nob country lying between 
the Ghats and tho sea. Tho coasting ports, with 
their important pagrim tralDc to Mecca were 
threatened^ tho Icm of tho oUcgianco of tho local 
chiofs to Dijapur scecnod imminent, and tho MaroDia 
foragers penetrated right into tho EoUiapur distnet 
almost to tho borders of Bljapor itself 

At last the QoTcmmcnt was aiouscd They had 
by their incrodiblo supincneas allowed a formidable 
rebellion to grow up which n few years earlier might 
have been stamped out by a few hundred men In a 
week. This Umo however, they dctormlnctl tint no 
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mistalie should be made. A force of fcwfjlve thousand' 
tioops, Cavalry and infantry, with rotket batteries 
and mountain guns on camel-back, was despatched 
under the command of an expeiieuced Pathan officer 
named Afzul Khan, who knew the Deccan well, havmg 
held a post some yeais befoie in the neighbourmg 
distiict of Wai. Befoie his depaitnre, Afzul Khan 
boasted m open Duibar that ho would diag the 
“Mountain Bat” in chams to his soveieign’s thione. 
The jest was an ill-omened one. Afzul Khan was 
fey, as the Scotch would have said. To make things 
woise, he desecrated on his way the famous temples 
of Bhavam at Tuljapur, and of Vitholba at Pand- 
harpm. No Maratha would hencefoith show him 
mercy, least, of all Shivaj'i, who had a biother’s hfe 
and the honour of his goddess to avenge 

Shivaji, on the news of the enemies’ approach, 
letreated to the new fortiess at the head of the Pai 
Pass^ As the Mahommedans toiled wearily along 
the wmding load, then commandei no longer took 
^the same hopeful view of the situation. On both 
sides the steep, jungle-clad lulls rose abiuptly, their 
summits clothed m dense mist At any moment the 
foice might find itself ambushed in a position where 
superior numbeis would avail httle. TTipb cold rain 
disheartened and weaned the men, and no one looked 
forward to the escalade of an almost impregnable 
fortress, preceded, perhaps, by an arduous and 
dangerous siege. On the other hand, Shivaji’s 
position was far from enviable He dared not meet 
his opponents m the open field, and if he were shut 
up foi long in his stionghold, his power over the 
1 Early in October, 1669. 
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conntry TBniah as qtucldj as it had amen 

The nral chiefs of the Deccan always ready to join 
the winning mdo, wonld desert him and the work of 
years wonld bo nndono. Ho therefore sent messengers 
to hiB opponents, implonng them to parley Afziil 
Khan assented gladly, and despatched a Brahmin 
ofHcor of the name of Gopinathpant with a snltable 
rotmne, to arrange terms of peace agreeable to both 
parties- The ambassadors were hospitably received 
and that night Shivaji secretly visited tho Brahmm s 
tent and implored him to aid tho canso of his conntry 
and her gods Blood is thicker than water Gopinath 
pant at last consented and it was agreed that an 
intomow between tho leaders should be arranged 
To this Afsul Khan raised no objection > probably ho 
tbonght that ho would ilnd an opportunity to assassi 
nate or capturo his foo. Himself a man of hugo 
stature, and skilled in tho use of arms, ho saw nothing 
to fear in an open mooting with tho xnsigmiloant 
Maratha Shlvaji s attitude was vory tUfforont Tho 
night boforo tho intemow ho spent m prayer before 
tho imago of his goddess and rising boforo dawn, 
ho performed with tho utmost scrupnlousnoss tho 
elaborate ablutioDS prescribed by his religion. Ho 
dressed wiUi*grcat caro- Beneath his long hnen robe 
was a coat of the finest obam armonr in his bolt 
WHS tho famous Bhavani sword and concealed in tho 
palm of hi* loft hand lay tho tcrriblo Tigers claws 
sharp stool hooks fastened to tho fingers Kneeling 
at the foot of his mother ho askod her blessing and 
then ho bade Ids fnonds farowcl), and committed his 
little son to (heir caro in ease ho fell. 

The fatal morning had arrived Tho Mabommedon 
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foicc had alieady moved to the village 'of Javli, tho 
scene o! the tragedy five years before; and now 
the Khan, seated in a litter and accompanied by an 
escort of fifteen hundred cavalry, advanced to tho 
inteiviow. At tho foot of the fort tho troops halted 
and dismounted, while Afzul Khan, accompanied by a 
single officer, went forward along tho winding path 
leadmg to the stronghold. As ho came m sight, 
Shivaii, accompamed by his tiied comiade Tanaji 
Malusio, came down to meet him IVhat exactly 
happened aftei this, wo shall never know. Afzul 
Khan may or may not have stnick the ^ist blow ; but 
Shivaji, leaning foiwaid as if to embrace him, thrust 
the Tiger’s claws mto his entrails. In another 
moment, his* sword was knocked out of his hand and 
he was cut down. His companion, who to his lastmg 
honour refused the generously offered quarter, had no 
chance against the famous swordsmanship of the 
Maiatha leaders. In a moment, he, too, fell, and 
tho preconcerted firing of five guns from the fortress 
gave the signal for a simultaneous attack upon the 
troopers and the mam force at Javh. With wild 
cries, the Mavlis rushed from then* concealment upon 
the doomed army; the unfortunate troopers, caught 
dismounted and utterly off their guard, fdU almost to 
a man; of the mam body many surrendered, and 
were treated with the utmost 'humamty — for Shivaji, 
a true soldier whatever his detractors may say, was 
always honourable m deahng with his prisoners. 
Others fled mto the jungle, where they were quickly 
lost or devoured by the wolves and panthers of the 
hills For many days, famished soldiers wandered in 
and gave themselves up. 
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SoWom bus a battle been more deaeivo and more 
cheaply uon ‘ At a single blow, Bbiviui hoi nttcrly 
destroyed a picked Mohommedan forco, and had cop 
tnred camels olepbanta, specio and guns to Boy 
nothing of over four thousand Tolnable horBCS In 
order to follow up his violoiy, he immcdinloly organ 
lied an expedition into the Oamatio Tho strong 
forts of Eangana and Ponhala, in tho Kolhapur 
district, woro taken, and tho Marothos plundering 
and bummg advanced almost to tho gates of Bijapur 
Unfortunately however, on his lelum joumoy 
Bhivaji allowed himsolf to bo mvestod in Panbala 
fort, from which, after a four months sJogo, ho only 
escaped by a somewhat ignominious ruse Asking 
for a truce preparatory to eurronder ht slipped out 
under cover of night, and joined a body of troops who 
were awaiting him. In tho morning tho Mahommo- 
dans furious at tho deception followed m hot pursuit 
it was on this occasion that tbo gallant Baji Fmhhu 
saved his masters hfe at the oxpenso of his own 
Shivaji with tho enemy at bis bools, reached a 
narrow pass in tho Ohats a few miles further and 
ho would bo safely insido tbo walls of Itangana so, 
detaching this oCQsor with a thousand Mavhs to hold 
it ho bado^cm not fall back null) Cvo guns were 
fired from tho fort It was another Thcrmopvlic 
Tor nine hours the devoted band hurled back succes 
Mvo relays of fresh troops who charged up tho dcOlo at 
lost just as tbo ]ong>expcctcd signal was given their 
commander fell mortallj wounded and tho heroic 
litUo forco retired b1ow1> to tho fort bearing their 
leader i bodj with them They hod lost tUrco-quarters 
of their number dead orwonndcil in Ihcengageracnt 
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Poi Ibo next two yeais (1661-1662), tlio Bijapiir. 
Govoimnout, realizing the liopGlossuGS£i,of conquoiing 
Sbivaji, and undormiued, as usual, by factions wbicb 
deprived tbem of tbe seivicGS of tbeir ablest leaders, 
appear to bavo gianted bim au informal truce. 
Sbivaii, bowover, was not a man to rest upon bis 
laurels. Having conquered tbe Deccan as far as Goa 
in tbe south, be pioceeded to attempt to lepoat bis 
successes against tbe Mogbuls in tbe noitb. He set 
out against Amangabad, whilst bis fleet, a new 
departuiG on bis part, harassed the coasts, and held 
up the pilgrim-sbips bound for Mecca, to tbe intense 
anger of tbe orthodox Aurangzeb. * Tbe Moghul 
commander, Sbabiste Khan, who was sent to chastise 
tbe rebels, found be bad no light task mfiont of him. 
At tbe outset, bis whole force was checked by tbe 
obstinate defence of tbe foitress of Chakan, which 
cost him nine bundled men. Then, though be occu- 
pied Poona, be was unable to dislodge Sbivaji from 
Smgad, tbe gigantic lock-fortress oveilookmg tbe 
town. It was at tins junctuie that Sbivaji performed 
one of those pictuiesque feats of gaUantiy by which 
be is remembeied aU ovei tbe Deccan. He and a few 
picked compamons enteied Poona in disguise in a 
wedding piocession, and that night tbgy laided tbe 
bouse of tbe commandei-m-cbief Sbabiste Khan 
only just escaped with bis life , be jumped out of a 
wmdow, receiving, as be did so, a sword-cut which 
deprived bim of one of his fingers, and bis son and 
many retainers were lolled Sbivaji and bis followers 
escaped m the darkness, and hastened back to tbeb 
friends. All night long, tbe mortified Mabommedans 
saw toiebes and bonfires blazmg on tbe sides of 
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pmgad and* to make mattePB wcFTBe, a l>ody of cavalry 
which rode out^of the city to roconnoitre next ncommg 
foil into an ambush and were chased ignommiouBly 
back. 

In 1605, however, the groat Rajput leader, the 
Baja Jayamngh of Jaypur was sent to command 
operations m the Deccan, Ho laid siege to Purnndor 
and Bhivaji, fooling that resistance was hopeless, 
came to torzns with him at once Shivajl was a 
prudent man he know lua hillmon could out up a 
small, ill led force, storm a fort or Burpnso a town, 
but the time had not come when the Morathas could 
defytho GrettfclToghul to hifl face Givmg up twenty 
of the Deccan forts, ho offered to join an expedi- 
tion against Dgapur and then, havmg thoroughly 
ingratiated himself with the Moghnl au^ontfos, ho 
boldly sot out the foUowmg year for Delhi, to demand 
of Aurangxob his acknowledgment os a feudatory of 
the empire Bhivaji, howovor, had reckoned without 
his host Aurangzob, cold and suspicious, received 
his overtures with mdifforonce To his dismay, ho 
found himself practically a prisoner There is httio 
doubt that the Emperor intended ovontunlly, upon 
some oxcuso or other, to mako away with him 
and them, oflt^j* snb^ulng the Dcccan to proceed to 
the conquest* of the bated herobes of Bijapur Ho 
had not forgotten Shiroji s nud upon Ahmodnagar 
nor above all, Ins attacks on the pUgnm boqts bound 
for Mecca, 

ShiToji viewed the slloation with growing nnoasi 
nco^ Ho asked to ho dismissed on the ground that 
the chmato injured Iho health of his followers 
Aurangicb while gladly allowing the latter to rrlum 
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to tbeir homos, lefuscd poi mission to their loader.’ 
By a clovei inso, however, Shivaji marwigod at last to 
escape fi*om his implacable foe : feigmng sicliuess, he 
and his sou weie cairiod outside the towoi in one of 
the long wicker baskets, heaped with flowers and 
sweetmeats, in which it was the custom to despatch 
chaiitable gifts to the crowds throngmg the couityards 
of the mosques and temples. Once outside the towm, 
they found a swift horse awaiting them, and on this 
they lode for dear life to the sacred city of Muttia. 
Heie the gieat chief was hidden by a Brahmin family, 
and then, disguised as a ho was qmckly 

swallowed up in the vast crowds of *pilgiim8 and 
devotees who lesort to the spot. Soon afterwaids he 
reappeared in the Deccan, to the immense joy of his 
people. The gallant Tanaji had arranged the plans 
for his master’s escape, and no doubt the family of 
Jaysmgh connived at it * foi Jaysmgb had guaranteed 
Shivaji’s safety, and a Bajput never breaks his word. 

The next two years were the most ireaceful m 
Shavaji’s life Aurangzeb, having lost his victim, 
protended that he had voluntarily dismissed him, and 
his old enemy, the King of Bijapui, actually con- 
sented to pay a considerable tribute to the once 
desinsed “Mountam Bat” These ycajs of leisure 
were spent m orgamzmg the country on an altogether 
new system, for Shivaji, hke Napoleon, was a skilled 
admimstrator when he was given time to attend to 
such matters. The army was put upon a regular 
footmg, well-paid and organized. It was no longer 

^ The favourite trick of the poUtical Buspeot, practised both at 
the time of the Great Mutiny and to-day It nearly always bafaes 
the pohce 
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c,n undisciplined band of bfTlm on besides the Unvlis 
Hclkaxis, the stilfal marksmen of the low country 
and cavalry were enlisted Tho forts rcccaved tlio 
greatest attention. They were carefully repaired, 
armed, and provisioned caob bad a civil and military 
ofiiccT, with elaborate mstmctions for tho posting o| 
BcntncB guards and so forth. As their total number 
was nearly three hundred, tho task of an invading 
army which ventured mto this ventablo wasp s nest 
was not likely to bo on enviable one Tho people of 
tho lower castes hving at the foot of the fort, wero 
given freo lands on condition that they guarded it and 
snpphed it with fodder and proviflions They wore 
taught to regard tho fortress * as tboir motbor ” and 
well and faithfully they porfonnod their dntios. ITicy 
alone know tho forest paths thoy wate'bcd tho on 
coming foe, warned the gamson of his approach, and 
harassed Ins danks and rear The oivU administration 
was conducted by eight groat ofQccrs of state, most of 
them veteran loaders of Shivnji s army tho Govern 
mout was very docoutralized, and ns little intorforcnco 
os possible with tho viUago oilicials, who governed in 
accordance with the immemorial, unwritten custom 
of tho people was allowed justice was administered 
by Iho Panchf yat, or Tnbunsl of Five, os it always 
has been in India. Ilcro ogoin the jury represented 
local tradition 

In matters of rovenoo Bhlvnji cIToclod groat and 
lostmg reforms based upon the pnnoiples taught him 
by his old tutor, and nc<iolrcd ultimately from the 
syatem of Todor Moll tho minister of Akhar Tlio 
value of tho land was not regarded ns fixed c\crr 
year tho crops were a^sessetl two-fifths of tho amount 
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being paid to the Government. The ol’d system of 
tax-far&mg, with its horrible abusoe, was utteily 
stamped out ; all taxes weie iiaid duect to the royal 
officer. And lastly, the feudal system of grantmg 
lands in lief, in letum for service, was abolished. 
The soldieis were henceforth the servants of the 
Government, and not retainers of the local chiefs , 
and so the most fiuitful cause of rebellion and dis- 
union was lemoved. No offices, civil or mditaiy, 
weie to be heieditary ; meiit alone was to earn them. 
Nor weie Brahmins only employed; Marathas and 
Prabhus had their share of posts, and even the lowoi 
01 dels had definite duties assigned t6 them By a 
mixtuie of castes, a check was put upon a species of 
oppiession.even now not unknown m India. 

Shivaji, however, was not left long in peace to carry 
out these judicious reforms Aurangzeb, treacherous 
as ever, had given orders that he should be secretly 
captured The plot leaked out, and Shivaji at once 
declared war upon his dastardly opponent. Among 
the forts that had been surrendered to the Moghuls 
was the great castle of Singad, the Lion’s Den, 
commanding the city of Poona, and at the time it 
was garrisoned by a Bajput legu^ent, under a famous 
officer named Ude Ban. Shivaji det^mmed to re- 
capture it Thither, then, early ih February, 1670, 
set out a body of one thousand Mavhs from Eaigad, 
under the great Tanaji and his brother Suiyaji In 
order to avoid suspicion, they went by devious paths 
only known to themselves, and met at a rendezvous 
at the foot of the rock It was a dark mght, the 
9th of February, moonless and bitterly cold. Above, 
the sentries, half-asleep, were cowering over then 
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firca or m t^e comers of the ramparts, to ovoid tbo 
chill ^nnds ^vhicli blow upon the Ghats in tho^^ntor 
Choosing tho least aoccssiblo side whore forty foot of 
sheer bkci rock towers above the hillside, Tnnaji 
began to ascemd This port of tho stronghold was 
weakly fortified and carelessly gnardod, for it was 
deemed nnscolable — os indeed, it was to any bnt a 
Doccani highlander How Tanoji climbed it m tho 
dork it IS impossible to aanniBO Tho feat was ono 
of almost incrodiblo difBcnlty At last, however, tbo 
top was reached and letting down a rope Tannji 
hanicd np and made fast a ladder Throe hnndred 
of the Mavh^ had ascended, when a sentry took 
alarm. Do was shot bat too late, by an arrow ‘ 
blao lights and flares showed to tho gamson the 
httio party of stormors on tbo ohiT sido Beomg that 
they were discovered Taoaji ordered them to charge , 
bat ho foil m tho onset and tho Marstbos in dismay 
began to retreat. At that moment, however, Suryaji 
reached tho summit with tho rosorvos Seeing what 
had happened, ho rallied tho force by tolling them 
that the ladder was down and tbero was no escape. 

Cowards! bo cned ‘‘will you leave your fathers 
body to bo tossed ipto a dong pit by scavengers ? 
Btnng by tho ^Jant tho Morathas raised tboir war 
cry ' liar Uar Mahsdeol and flung tlicmselris 
like tigers apon tho foe. Tho bravo gnmson as tho 
funous mass charged down upon them in tho dark 
ness foil back meb by inch till at lost they could 
go no farther Many, dudoIniDg to yield, flang 
themselves over the cli/T nnd were ilaslicd to pieces 

One nun la erefy Wti enrriej a low tsA utow t' ihW wraj'On 
tni a*«fal wtea * gun woiJ<3 tL« alvin. 
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Resistauco glow fainter and faiutor, tifl at last li 
died oul, and tlie Maiathas fired a tliatchcd hut to 
give llio signal to tho anxious watchois on tbo walls 
of Rnigad. When the bloalc dawn arose, a lioriible 
sight mot the eye The foit was a shambles Tho two 
commanders lay dead, with thico hundred Maiathas 
and fi\e hundred Rajputs, who, tiue to the tiaditions 
of theii splendid laco, died at then posts. A few 
only, too desperately wounded to move, wore found 
hiding and taken prisouois It nas a gieat achieve- 
ment, but the death of his gallant comiade, who had 
stood by him in a hundred pciils, was a soio grief to 
Shivaji. “I have won tho den and I5st tho Lion,” 
he said. 

Tho way followed its normal couiso. Tho forts 
were rc-takcu, and Shivaji made his usual plundei- 
ing expedition into tho Konkan. Jinjeia, as befoie, 
uudei its stout Abyssinian governor, proved too much 
for the mvadeis, but Surat was pillaged. The English 
factoiy, howevei, resisted the attack, and the Maia- 
thas withdrew on healing of the appioach of a Moghul 
foice Shivaji could now put into the field a force 
of forty thousand men, and in the following year he 
actually daied to lisk an open engagement with a 
division of the Imperial Army. ^Che •result was com- 
pletely successful; the Marathas, falling back, drew 
on the Mahommedans until they were in disoidei, 
when then cavalry suddenly wheeled and delivered a 
smashmg charge in the most biilhant style, hteraUy 
euttmg their opponents to pieces The moral effect 
of the victory was enoimous the newly raised Maiatha 
cavalry learned that they weie a match foi then op- 
ponents in the open field. Henceforth Moghul prestige 
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Tas on tlio wane in the Deccan. The next two jcars 
•were devoted to a sncceaaful campaign in Dijapnr, 
agam rent in two by faction and finally in 1G74, 
Shivaji was crowned at Ilaigad as ‘ radaholia of tbo 
Hlndofl — a title which he had nobly earned. The 
coronation was performed by a great saint from 
Benares, Gaga Dhat, on the 6th of Jane, and aflor 
it was over, the new King nndortook the ancient cere 
monyof ‘weighing himself m gold and distnbatmg 
the smn among tho poor Among the spectators was 
Mr Oionham tho EngUsh agent from Bombay, who 
had come to ncgoUato a treaty with tho Morathos 
Ai tho anspiCiotLS moment, salvoes of cannon wcro 
fired m all the forts, tOI from end to end of tbo 
Sohyodri range the birth of tbo Maratha |lmpire was 
proolaimod 

After luB coronation Shlvajt appeared os tho 
protector of tho Deccan from tbo Moghuls Thc} 
and not Bijapnr wore bis conntr^s tmo foes And 
80 , after making an alliance with tho King of Qol 
conda Shiraji had two grand objects in view Firstly 
he sought to enlarge his realm by a groat invasion 
of tho Camabc, in tho conreo of which ho conqaorod 
Tai^joro and Velloro and secondly, bo obocked Moghul 
designs apon Fljapnr forcing the iD> odors back to 
Aurangabad. In the course of tbeso operations, tho 
great leader, worn ont by years of toll, died of what 
appeared at first to bo a trilling injury, on April Clb 
ICSO 

In appearance, SUiroji wat a typical Maratha — 
rbort and wiry with long arms and largo feel and 
tho teen cyo of (be hlllman He was abstemious 
and frugal In his bnlUs and devoted to bis mother 
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liis children, and his country. Like many other 
great le*aders, he believed himself to h© under divine 
guidance ; he took no step without the advice of* his 
goddess Bhavam, and he was earnestly imbued with 
the sense of his mission to restoie the independence 
of his people. His manner was hank, pleasing, and 
soldierly j he was adored by his men, and not a smgle 
case of rebeUion or lemissness occurred durmg his 
long absence in Delhi. Yet disobedience met with 
the sternest rebuke, and one officer elected to die in 
battle rather than mcur his wiath. He demanded 
imphcit obedience to all oideis, and only his magnetic 
personality could have transformed a *hoide of free- 
booteis into a disciplmed army as he did Though 
peiBonally l)rave to a fault, he had the sense not to 
nsk his life unnecessanly, knowmg as he did that 
the cause would fall with his death. In his organizing 
abihty, too, he showed the quahties which go to make 
a good general It is the fashion of Enghsh wiiteis 
to depict him as an assassm and afreebootei.^ Fiee- 
bootei he certainly was, for until his forces were fit 
to take the field, he could only hope to harass his 
enemy by sudden laids. Assassm he was not, accord- 
ing to the ethics of the day Of the two murders 
attributed to him, that of the Eaja of» Javh was pro- 
voked by a dastardly attempt to entrap him, which 
had led to the deepest hatred between the two families ; 
for there, was httle doubt that, had it succeeded, Shi- 
vaji would have ended his days, blmded or maimed, 
in the dungeons of the Adil Shahs. The death of 

^ On the other hand, Justice E.anad6’s attempt to justify his hero 
at all costs is eq^uoUy unfair Shivaji was the product of his age, 
and not free from its faults by any means 
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Alzal Khan looked npon at the tuno as dne to 
the nmn s own^oHj and there is reasonable ground 
for behoTing that he met Shiraji for exactly the same 
purpose himself. The murder of the Comjn by Kobert 
Bruce was far more unjoatihable, but it is never 
brought against him. Kocessity knows no law they 
woro hard and cruel limes, and Shivsji only did what 
his Mahommedon opponents nover semplod to do 
Against iheso dork deeds wo most place the fact that 
Bhivnji never plondorod sbnncs, oven Mohommodan 
ones he treated women and children with tho utmost 
courtesy ho was chivolrons and moroiful to comiacred 
onomies, sparing the common soldier and dismissing 
tho oflucor with gifts * Ho was a great captain, 
aaid Aunmgzob his biitoroat foo, when Ijo heard of 
his death. poraisted in rebelhon plandonng 

caravans and troubling all mon , but ho was gnUUess 
of tho baser sms, and scrupulous of ibo honour of 
tho Muslim women and oluldren who fell into his 
hands 
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IG 10-1720 A.n 

*' The utmost Tudinn Islo, Taprobinc.” — MlLTO^. 

Tue Btor3' of ’tlio lUTAsion — for it amounts to nothing 
less — of India by tbo ciowd of hungry adventuiors 
T\ho flocked to the East aftei Vasco de Gama doubled 
the Cape of Good Hope in 1498, forms a chapter of 
Indian histoiy in itself They were a motley ciew — 
Spanish, Portuguese, Dutch, English, ^ Erench, and 
Itahans — well-nigh ns diverse as could bo m their 
aims and character The earliest visitom, stimulated 
by the evil example of the Spaniards m the New 
World, came principally to plunder^ QJJien followed 
more permanent settlors, whose aim was ito establish 
trading factoiies on the coast, and to set up per- 
manent commercial relations between India and the 
West. Others, again, came on individual enterprises, 
attracted by love of adventme or m search of employ- 
ment, to the Court of the Great Moghul, stories of 
which now began to reach Em ope, and to make 

* The first English vessel put into Surat harbour in August, 
1608 — a momentous day m the history of India 
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V. 

people realixe that the iabled “ Wealth of Onna* and 
of Ind \ns not altogether a fable after alL 

The accountB of what these mitorfl to the East 
saw and did are of Bmgnlar interest to the student 
The best deecnptionB of a nation are not eeldom 
wntten by foreigners , for a man often passes over as 
not worth recording those details of every-day life in 
hiB own country which ore precisely what the historian 
of the fnture regards with the greatest attention 
How many of the speeches or battle-pieces of Thncy 
dides for instance, would we not sacrifice for a 
glimpse mto a meeting of the Eoolesia when Oleon 
was ‘ up or mto the theatre when an excited 
audience was watching, with ontioal attention, the 
latest drama of Eoripides? This lends a pecnhar 
charm to the remuusoenoes of Bernier, the garmlons 
jottmgs of Kannoci or the coirespoaidenoe of the 
haughty Boe, bent npon mainUining the prestige of 
his country at any cost They allord us on msight 
mto the state of India which all the court journals 
and archives would never give ns. The personage 
who forms the subject of thin essay however dififers 
m many ways from the ordinary type of adventurer m 
the East in the ^^enteeaitli ocoitaiy Bobert Knox, 
though he ^traded at the ports of Western India fox 
many years, has nothing to tell us of the great 
Mfthommedan Empire. His adventures were of a 
difierent kmd. Dnven by accident to shelter in a 
bay on the coast of O^lon be woa earned oft 
a prisoner to the heart of the island. There for 
nearly twenty years he lived m the httle Buddhist 
kingdom of Kandy, among a people utterly nn 
contammated by Western contact keeping mtact 
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customs impoitiod over two thousand years befoie fionu 
Northerh India, which had long ago, vg.th the extinc- 
tion of Buddhism, disappeared from the land of their 
bu’th. Knox is a plam, ummagmative sailoi ; but his 
naiiative, wiitten in the nervous, homely pi ose which 
the Puritan, perhaps, owes so laigely to his devotion to 
the Enghsh Bible, is a fascinatmg story of adventure, 
and remams, besides, one of the shrewdest and most 
accuiate accounts of the Sinhalese which we possess. 

The annals of Ceylon, preserved in that naive 
monkish chromcle, the Maliavamsa, have an interest 
aU their own in the history of the East. Fiom im- 
memorial times the island had been visited by bands 
of mvaders fiom the Indian coasts The Rainayana, 
thelhad of .the Hmdus, contains the earliest legend 
of these mcursions, for Havana, the Paris of the 
Indian epic, had carried off the lovely Sita, bringing 
upon himself and his city the vengeance which befell 
the luckless prince of Tioy. But the first permanent 
settlement of the Aryans in Ceylon belongs to the 
sixth century b g , when a prmce named Yijaya, from 
Bengal, sailed with his followers from the haibom* of 
Tamrahpti^ to found a new Salamis in the “Fan* 
island of Lanka-dipa ” It is, perhaps, not generally 
recognized that the colomzmg spirE -^as almost as 
rife m ancient India as m Greece Ceylon, Java, and 
Cambodia, still contam rehcs of the Hmdu colonists 
who settled there Indian ships found then way to 
the mouth of the Tigris and to the coast of Arabia, 
perhaps to Bast Africa The modern embargo agamst 
crossmg the “black water” is of recent origm, and 
probably dates from the reactionary Brahminism 
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which followed upon the decay and overthrow of the 
Bnddhiflt ore^ 

The next great event m the history of Oeylon was 
its conversion to Buddhism by the emiesanes of 
Aeoka about three oentunea after the landing of 
Vyaya, and the suhaequent history of the country 
deals chiefly with the deeds of the medieval Sinhalese 
kings their fights against the Tamil invaders from 
the north their piety and munificence and the 
glones of the great city of Anuradhapura with its 
splendid shrmes, its gigonho dagahat, and its two 
precious relics, the sacred Bodhi Tree and the Holy 
Tooth« But giradually as time went on the Sinhalese 
were dnvan out of Northern and Oentral Ceylon 
Their great capital or what was left 0 / it by the 
plundering TamUs fell into min the few pnests 
who remained at the ahrmes were unable to keep 
them in repair with the scanty alms they receired 
and the seat of the kingdom was transferred to 
Kandy the little town which nestles m the lower 
ranges of the central mountain oham of the island 
Here, protected by the impenetrable and malanous 
jungles which cover the foothills with a dense mass 
of vegetation, dwelt the Sinhalese kings till their 
deposition British in 1816 In 1617 the 

Portuguese first gained a footing m the island to be 
replaced not qmto a century later by the Dutch, 
who built the great fortresses which still adorn tbo 
ports and other pomts of vantage on the coast but 
these as Knox says touched only the fringe of the 
country the heart of the island remaining practically 
unknown to the Western world 

Bobert Knox was bom in 1640 He came of an 
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old Eiist Augliau family — tlio sturdy Pui'itan stock 
which mamiod tho j\Lnjfloiicr, and provided Cromweft 
with his finest tioopeis. Knox, indeed, was a typical 
Puritan — ^hard and grim and surly, combining an 
imctuous, if sincere, piety of tho psalm-smgmg order 
with a shrewd eye for business. Not ovei-sciupulous 
where money was to ho made, he found it easy to 
reconcile the teachings of tho Bible with a little 
African slave-trading. IIis lodeemmg feature was 
tho dogged English pluck which bi ought him through 
his manifold perils unscathed. His father owned a 
merchant ship — tho Aniic, frigate, of 230 tons — m 
which he and his son had alieady made a successful 
voyage to ^ladras In 1657 they set out again for 
the East They visited the Persian Gulf, Sm*at, and 
Sumatia, and reached tho Madras coast late m 1059, 
where, in the roads of Masuhpatam, they met with a 
disastei Tho Anne lost her mainmast in one of tho 
storms which heiald the approach of the north-east 
monsoon, and as there are no tiees on the flat South 
Indian shore, there was nothmg for it but to take 
her to the Ceylon coast The great harbour of 
Timcomali affoided ample shelter m which the ship 
might be repaired, and the thick forests which cover the 
shore yielded aU the timber necesKkiy,for the purpose. 

Here, in the Kottiyar Bay, the A*nne put in a 
few weeks latei, and Knox and his father proceeded 
to open communication with the local Sinhalese 
oJB&cei To them horror, one day, when they had 
landed and were awaiting the arrival of the natives 
under a large tamaiind,^ they were suddenly seized 

* The tree still survives, and is marked by an (mcorreot) insonp- 
tion. It stands) m the httle Moorish viUage ofi Muttur, near the 
mouth of the Virugal River. 
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and seonreA At the Bametime a boat s Grew engaged 
m cnitmg tiinber was captured The wily Smhaleso 
tne4 to tempt the ship to approach nearer the coast 
and young Knox was sent to interview the mate for 
the purpose He pluokily advised his ship-mates to 
do nothing of the sort wanung them of the plot he 
ordered them to load their guns and to fire on any 
one who approached. The Sinhalese seeing the 
impossibility of capturing the ship desisted in their 
attempts, and after waiting as long as was prudent, 
those on board hoisted sail and made off. It must 
have been with heavy hearts that Ehox and his 
father and their erzieen oompanions saw their last 
hope of liberty vanishing as the frigate made the 
entrance and disappeared round the woody heights of 
TrmoomaJi and their distress was augm^ted when 
they ware placed for safety, in separate villages 
TOere we could have none to confer withal or look 
upon but the horrible black faces of our heathen 
enemies " And then began their long tramp to the 
mountain fastnesses of the Sinhalese For days they 
marched Through great woods so that we walked 
as m on arbour but desolate of inhabitants. Pro- 
bably the party did not follow the mam road running 
to Matal6 along which the mail coach now travels 
but took B Bh(?'t out through jungle paths known to 
themselves. The pnaoners were treated with the 
utmost leniency and courtesy They were fed upon 
the beat produce of the country — rice and herbs and 
fruit — and allowed to travel at their own pace. Knox 
notea with some humour, that 'At every town 
where we came they used both old and young m 
great companies to store at us it was also great 
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eutertiimmeut to them to observe our manner of eating 
withouh spoons, and that vro could not take the nee 
up in oui hands as they do, nor gaped and pomed 
the water into om* mouths out of pots accordmg to 
the country’s custom.” 

AiTndng at the outskuts of Kandy, the prisoners 
weie distributed in vaiious villages, which were 
allotted for their maintenance. And so for months 
then weaiy captivity dragged on. They had nothing 
to do ; for they had been captmed to satisfy a capiice 
of the kmg, and wore merely detained till he should 
tiro of the pastime. They were not alone; shortly 
before thirteen men of the Pcisia Mo'chanty wrecked 
on the Maldives, had been brought to Kandy, and the 
town was crowded, besides, with Portuguese and 
Dutch desehtors^ and others, none of whom were 
allowed to letum, or even to commumcate with the 
outer world A letter roused mstant suspicion, and 
usually cost the bearer his life For the Kmg of 
Kandy, aware of the fate of the lowlandeis, was 
determined to remain in complete isolation, and to 
have no dealmgs with the foreigners from the West, 
who, he knew, were easier to call m than to get rid 
of At first the Englishmen, deceived by their good 
treatment, thought that they wol3d» quickly obtain 
then liberty; and when an old Portuguese piiest 
warned them not to expect any such good luck, 
“ They railed at him, callmg him Popish dog and 
Jesmtical rogue. But afterwards, to their grief, they 

^ inhere were about sixty Dutchmen alone Even ambassadors 
were not permitted to return ahve Eight wretched Frenchmen, 
envoys from a fleet which was cruismg round Ceylon, were still 
prisoners when Knox escaped 
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(otmd it to be true as he told them.” As tune went 
on the elder Knox Biokened and died, heartbroken at 
his hopeless lot, and racked with mfilflria. Now in 
his old age, when his head was grown grey, to be a 
oapbve to the heathen, and to leave his bones m the 
eastern parts of the world, when it was his hope and 
intention, if God permitted him to finish this voyage 
to spend and end the residae of ins days at home with 
hiB ohildren m hia native country and to settle me 
m the ship in his stead tiiese things did break his 
heart. And so he died and Knox was left alone m 
the world How he eked oat his scanty resources by 
kmttmg capSi^pedling and gardening is pathetioally 
told in his autobiography For reading he was 
reduced to great straits. His sole hteiatore oon 
slated of *A PracUca of Piety and Hr Bogers 
seven treatasee called The PracUce of Chnetiantty ” 

* These, he says I had read so often over that 1 
had them almost by heart. For my custom was 
after dlnnar ^ take a book and go mto the fields and 
Bit under a tree reading and meditatmg until 
evening ezoeptmg the day when the ague came, 
for then I oonld scarce hold up my head. And so, 
with none but the black boy (his negro servant 
captured with thtf^^test) and the ague for company 
he passed sikteen weary months. The monotony, 
however was greatly relieved by the happy purchase 
of a Bible the aight of which rejoiced Knox’s Pantan 
heart exceedingly It was indeed httle less than a 
miracle that an English Bible should have found its 
way to that distant spot. The old map who sold It 
to Knox said that he had picked it up when the 
Portuguese lost Colombo, among the loot of the town. 
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Knox wa^! fialnng\\bcn Ins 1)03' bionglil In'm tlionows^ 
and Jio‘tGll ‘5 us bow lio“/lung away ln,s angle,” and, 
irombbng with excitement, baitcrod tlio book for a 
cap w'bicb lie bad Knitted * " I liopo tbo leadeis w’ill 

o\cu‘;o me,” lie add's, \Olb a touch of leal pathos, 
"That I bold them so long upon this single passage. 
For it did so a fleet ino then that I cannot lightly pass 
ovci it, as often as I think of it, oi liavo occasion to 
mention it.” 

Of tbo condition of tbo country and tbo habits of 
tlio people Knox lias a groat deal to say. Tbo King, 
llaja Sinba II., was a capablo monarch, spoilt, how- 
ever, 1)3' tbo capiico and cruelty which *is ono of the 
picdominatiug features of tbo chaiacter of tbo later 
SmbalcBO Kings. He lulod by tciioi ; bis xoiy 
ministers w'oio often put to death for a more w’bim, 
and among bis immediate ontouxage, none w’as safe 
for a day Punishments of tbo most barbarous 
natuie — impaling, trampling by olcpbants, and toi- 
lures of a Wnblo kind, weio common. A rebellion 
wrlncb broke out in Knox’s time failed, because the 
leadeis were too frightened to press them attack 
borne, when resolute action could not have failed to 
succeed ; such xvas the awe which the monarch’s pei- 
sonahty inspired. Tbo town of K^dy was guarded 
by parties of men who watched all the passes, and 
dense hedges of thorns, wth naiiow passages cut in 
them to admit only a man at a time, protected the 
loads. The King’s army did not number more than 
thiity thousand men, but it sufficed to lepel the 

' Ivnox and Ins companions made a good deal of money by 
knitting and selling tbo “ Bed Tunis loaps ’’ worn by seamen of 
that da>. 
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tggreflBionB of the Dutch, and even to capture thexr 
outlying forts, 

These wars were disastrous to Knox and his 
friends who hoped to escape on one occasion when 
the invaders came close to the yillage where they 
were quartered. But the King quickly moved them 
into the bill a, foromg Knox to abandon the garden and 
form, with all the “ Hogges and hennes ” he had so 
laboriously reared. On the whole however the 
people were lightly and justly governed. They were 
prosperous and happy and not over taxed and the 
tyranny of the King only affected those who came 
into immediate contact with him. The policy of 
l<aua faxTt which distmgmshes Onental monarchies 
from our over-govamed, over-system atis^ Western 
countries left the people very much to themselves 
Disputes were settled by the panchayat, which decides 
questions by the immemonal tradition of the distnot , 
dime was rare and every turti hred as he would, 
according to the customs of bis caste Of the central 
authonty, except when called upon to take his Bhare 
m some piece of ‘ Royal Labour ^ — to build a dam 
for a tank, a road or a new palace for the Kmg — ^he 
heard very bttle. ThongU every mans life lay at 
the mercy of^tife monarch, and men were sometimes 
executed without any apparent reason save the King s 
caprioions fancy, this sort of tyranny affected the 
people at large very little There was no need to 
ton the land was fertne and well watered and sow 
mg and reaping the noe-crops with all those pleasant 
beautiful ceremonies and merry makmg song and 
dance which among simple peoples have grown op 
' B4J<i SirfOf as old feudal pnitiitn In Ceylon, 
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aiouud these seasons, was a joy lather than a task 
Foi the lest, theie were the lehgioufi festivals — the 
Poiahara, with its elephants and painted devil- 
dancers, its fine shows and its meriy-malnng ; the 
bnght moonhght nights, when the yellow-robed 
priests lead Ba)ia under the palm-tiees, and ex- 
pounded to their audience the stories of the bn tbs of 
the Lord Buddha, and what ho did m the guise of a 
monkey, an elephant, a deei ; the holy-days, when 
all the village, with cues of Sddhu, wont to lay 
fioweis before the Bodhi Tree, or bmn incense at the 
great white Ddgaha on the hill. A curious feudal 
custom prevailed on the Royal demesne. It was 
farmed out to ceitam mdividuals, who were bound to 
pay, eithey in kmd or mihtoiy service, m letmn for 
its tenure ; but any one who chose might relinquish 
his lands if he found the conditions too hard for his 
likmg. The little kmgdom of Kandy, nestlmg in 
its mountam fastnesses, was, m its way, better 
governed than France, if not England, at the time. 

Knox also gives us a good deal of curious infor- 
mation about the trade guilds and the crafts of the 
countiy. The craftsmen were under the protection 
of the piovmcial officers, or overseers appomted for 
the purpose. Some who were und^^qyal patronage 
hved on the Kin g’s manor, and rendered certain ser- 
vices in return for their land. Others held land on 
similar terms from the richly-endowed temples or 
rehgious orders, like the goldsmith, who was allowed 
half an acre m return for repairing the vessels used 
m the Pei ah ar a procession, or another who received 
a similar giant on condition that he re-gilt the sacred 
images in shrme every year, and supphed ** A sdvei 
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ring for the festival tree. It is eepecially to be 
remarked that No artificers ever change their trade 
from generation to generation , but the son is the same 
as was hifl father and the daughter mames only to 
those of the same craft. And her portion is such twls 
as are of use and do belong unto the trade though the 
father may give over and above what he pleaseth. 

Of the high social statua of the snuths, their m 
dependence and pretensions, Knox gives a highly 
diverting acootmt Next after the degree of Hon 
drewB (nobles)^ may be placed Goldsmiths Black 
Bmitha, Carpenters, and Pointers who ore all of one 
d^free and qnaiity Heretofore they were accounted 
almost e<iaal to the infenor sort of Hondrews, and 
they would eat in those artificerB houses but after 
wards they were degraded on this sort of occasion 
It chanced some Hondrews came to a smith s shop 
to have their tools mended when it came to be 
d i n ner time the smith leaves work and goes m to his 
house to dine leaving the Hondrews m the shop 
who had waited there a great while to have their 
work done. Now the smitb feanng lest their hunger 
might move them to be so impudent as to partake of 
his di nn er, clapt to his door after him Which was 
taken so hei^odaly by those hungry people that 
they all went and declared what an ofeont the prmth 
bad put upon them Whereupon it was decreed that 
all people of that rank should bo depnved' of the 
honour of having the Hondrews to eat in their 
bouses • These smiihs, nevertheless ta k e much 

UdmadunL, tbe KudjsD equlrtlmt for the Imioriflc UaMdU 

majro of the low-coTOitry 

itot7 M doubt, hmnttd to eocotmt for tbe aotonJ 
•tatns of tb« imltli*. The point, bowerer li that tie ermft-SoQdf 
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upon them, especially those who are Kmg’s smiths,* 
that IS, *such as live m the King’s towns and do his 
work. They have this privilege, that each haS a 
parcel of towns belongmg to them, whom none but 
they are to work for. The ordmaiy work they do foi 
them is mending their tools, for which every man 
pays to his smith a certain rate of corn in harvest 
time according to antient custom. But if any has 
work extraordinary, as makmg new tools or the like, 
beside the aforesaid rate of coin, he must pay him 
for it. In order to this they come in an humble 
manner to the smith with a present, jiringmg rice, 
hens, and other Boi*ts of provisions, or a bottle of rack, 
desning him to appomt his tune when they shall 
come to haye their work done The smith sits very 
gravely upon his stool, his anvil before him, with his 
left hand towards the foige, and a httle hammer m 
his light. They themselves who come with their 
work must blow the bellows, and when the iron is to 
be beaten with the great maul, he holds it, still sittmg 
upon his stool, and they must hammer it themselves, 
he only with his little hammer knockmg it mto 
fashion . . That which makes these smiths so 

stately is because the townspeople are compelled to 
go to then own smith and none eW. yind if they 
should, that smith is liable to pay damages that 
should work for any m another smith’s jmisdiction.” ^ 
What a contrast this picture affords to the position 
of the craftsman of to-day > 

held a position only inferior to the nobles The craftsman was an 
honoured member of the oommunity, an artist not a menial 

‘ See A. K Ooomaraswamy, Tlic Indian Craftsman (London, 
1909), passim For similar conditions m Medieval England, see 
Carlyle’s Past and Present. 
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The wiae regulatioa which protected the guild 
orafteman from undue competition, enabled him to 
eojdy the leisure which ib essential to artistio pro- 
duction- Of the eioellenoe of the workmanship of 
these craftsmen we may judge from Knox’s de- 
Bcnption of the Royal Palace. "The Palace itself 
hath many large and stately gates two-leuTod , these 
gates, with their posts, excellently carved the iron 
work thereunto belonging, snch os bolts and lo^ks 
all rarely engraven- The windows inlaid with silver 
plates and ebony On the top of the housee of his 
Falaoe and [preosury, stand earthen pote at each 
comer which are for ornament, or, which is a 
newer fashion something made of earth resem 
bling flowers or branches. The contnvance of his 
palace is I may say, like Woodstock Bower, with 
many turnings and windings and doors. Ho 
notes, however, that the etxquisite stone-carving 
of the old temples of Anuradhapura and Polon 
naruwa was now no longer eieont^ the art being 
practically a lost one The pagodas or temples 
of their gode are so many that I cannot number 
them- Many of them are of rare and exgmsito 
work built of ^ewn stone engraven with images 
and figures * but by whom and when I could not 
attain to know the inhabatantB themselves being 
Ignorant therein- But sure I am that they were 
built by far more ingenious artificers than the Ohm 
gulayes that are now on the land. For the For 
tuguese in their mvasions have defaced some of 
them which there is none found that hath skill 
enough to repair to this day Of one beautiful 
ceremony in connection with the m aking of images. 
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mention must be made.^ “ Some being devoutly dis-* 
posed 'v^ill make the image of this god (Buddha) at 
then omi charge For the making whereof they nlust 
bountifully reward the founder. But when the eyes 
are to be made, the artificer is to have a good gratifica- 
tion, besides the first agreed uporf reward. The eyes 
being formed, it is thenceforward a god. And then, 
being brought with honour from the workman’s shop, 
it IS dedicated by solemnities and sacrifices, and 
carried with great state into the shrine or little house 
which 18 before built and prepared for it.” It is a 
remarkable thing that Knox says nothing of the 
famous Palace of the Tooth, nor of the yet more famous 
relic it contains. 

Of the habit of polyandry, which undoubtedly 
existed among the Kandyans, Knox says nothing, 
though he remarks severely upon the laxity of the 
mainage-laws of the country, which he stigmatizes, 
with Puritan bluntness, as “Little better than whore- 
dom.” The same freedom which characterized 
Kandyan life in other respects, was visible here too; 
women enjoyed a degree of liberty unknown on the 
Indian continent, and divorce was easily obtained by 
either party, being usually arranged by mutual con- 
sent. The light-heaitedness and abiehce of lestiamt 
which chaiactenzed the people were also visible in 
their relations to the gods. It was not unusual, says 
Knox, for .a man to abuse, mock, and maltreat the 
_ image of the luckless deity, and when the “ Yoice of the 
Devil ” was heard, the phantom was usually abused 
roundly “ Beef- eating slave, begone, be damned, cut 

* See Coomaraswamy, op eiL, p 76, for a more detailed account 
of the ritual of this ceremony 
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‘hifl nose off beat bim a pieces I ' are Bpeoimenfl of tbe 
oboice epithet! Knox heard used upon these ocoasions, 
■WHerenpon, The Voice always ceaseth for a while 
and seems to depart being heard at a greater distance. 
Knox declared that he heard this * Devil s Voice m 
the woods at night himself, it was shnll like the 
barking of a dog and moved rapidly through the air 
The dogs, he says trembled and shook at the sound 
and though it was never known to do any harm 
‘ Either just before or very suddenly after this voice, 
the King cnta off the peopla Knox says the Voice 
was not heard outside tbe Kandy distnoi as a matter 
of fact however the lowlandera have a story of a 
peculiar whistlmg sound (probably due to a ]bnd of 
Usard) which they attribute to an evil spmi It is 
said to be dangerous and is much dreaded by the 
viOagers who dedare that it leaps upon the passer 
by and strangles him. It is invulnerable except to 
a silvar bnllet — a potent weapon in all oountnea 
Knox notices that demoniac possession as m India 
was not uncommon, tbe possessed person remaining 
‘ Bpeechless ehakrug, quaking and dancing, and will 
troi^ upon the ffre and not be hurt , they will also 
talk idle, like distracted folk." 

Knox hqd now been a pnsonar for nearly fifteen 
years. His compamons hod mostly resigned them 
selves to their lot. The people were courteous and 
kmd food was plentiful and many of them, s up por t 
ing their actions Puritan fashion, with Scripture 
texts, had taken wives of the daughters of the land 
To them as to Tennyson g •* Lotus Eaters — 

" Uoct woary Hamad tba toe, marj the oar 
Weary tbe wtdarhig fleldj ol barren foam,” 
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niiit Jivcy hjul no Go'^iio io iclurn, oven nt the pneo 
of ficciloni, fo t)io liorrorb of (bo foaninn'H life in tlio 
^e\rn(tcn'h oeu(nr). jbilKno\ Inul nc‘\cr robnqnishorl 
his hopes of escape Ho refused any fhouphfs of 
nnion \Mth o nniuo ^\onnln, nnd, nt flic risk of his 
life, e\cn declined a tiinptinn ofun of employ nicnt at 
court It hoqen to lie cvnlent (hat (ho onl} way out 
of tlio KinpV dominions lay to (ho noilh, wlicio (he 
roads were call loss)\ (piardcd, the attention of e\cry 
one hcni'; concentiated on (lie sonlhein appioachcs, 
where the Dutch frontier foils pioudcd a constant 
menace. Kno\ was now less Mgilantl^' watched than 
before. Tiie Kni" had tired of Inin Ho was well* 
knowui among the people of tho sunoundnig Milages, 
wiicic he and his companions, John Lo\ eland and 
Stephen Butland,* often went on pioti acted toms, 
pedling their goods Gradually tliey extended these 
tours to the lowlands, woi king with mfinito caution 
and dchbcratiou, noting tho roads and gatbeimg tho 
necessaij* inforinaliou, and alwajs pushing fmthor 
and fuilhei ahead. Twice they w’dio stopped. Once 
they had secured the sei-vices of Knox’s foimcr " black 
boy” as their guide, but Kuo\ fell ill, and when ho 
recoveied, the boy w’as no longer forthcoming. On 
nnothei occasion they were unable to proceed because 
owmg to a drought it was impossible to cioss the 
long tracts of jungle which lay on theii louto The 
drought lasted foi four years , the wells were all dry, 
and travelling was imxnacticablo for man or beast. 

^ Loveland, Knox’s best fnond, djcd in October, 17C0 Eutland, 
■who escaped mth Knox, again wont to tbo East with bun m 1681, 
but was dismissed for “following bis old course of dnnkmg,” and 
died in Bengal The “ rack” of Ceylon was too much for him 
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At last, however, the great opportmnty caipe It 
was Beptemhel 23iid 1679 when they set ont, and 
slowiy they descended to the plains. They passed 
Koswatte, where Knors father lay boned. They hid 
m the jungle to avoi^ the Revenue Officers then tour 
mg the distnot and with much searching of heart 
they entered the examining post at Kalowila where 
dwdt a high official whose bosmess it was to examine 
all the traffic pasemg along the great north road to 
the frontier Pottmg on a bold face, however, they 
demanded to be admitted to the great man s presence 
and explained that they had come to barter their 
wares for dned deer s flesh To their infinite relief 
he recommended them to try what they conld do m 
the neighbouring villages as deer, owing to the recant 
drongbt, were scarce. Overjoyed, they pushed on to 
Anuradhapura, doubly glad to get away asmessengera 
bad just amred from Kandy to warn the local officers 
to be on the look-out for the King, m one of his 
suspicious moods, had just seized oertam nobles and 
their famihes, and he was anxious that none of his 
VLciimB should escape. But these, too had no inkling 
of Knox’s mientions and be tells us how the night 
before they left,Kaluwila, he gave a farewell pa:^ 
with daneerftond tom-toms which lasted nigh until 
dawn. 

The next day they eme^ed from the jungle at 
Anuradhapura, a vast gras^ plam, surrounded by a 
sea of dense forest mterspersed with groat rumed 
dilgabas and the huge tcetoat, or lakes constructed by 
the kings of the olden time. Here agom they halted, 
gathering proyiaions for their final dash through the 
wilderness to liberty Of the two Dutch towns which 
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they might malm for, Jafina and Mauaar, the latter 
was ohyiously the more accessible. Ity^as impossible, 
however, to follow the gieat highway which joins the 
Jaffiia load noith of Anuiadhapuia, for there was a 
frontier post which no subject of the King of Kandy 
could hope to pass. And so they deteimined upon a 
bold course. They resolved to follow the Malwattu 
Oya, the stieam which issues from the Anuradhapuia 
lakes, knowing that it would at least take them to 
the coast. The first day of their tiavels, howevei, 
very neaily brought disaster, for they blundered sud- 
denly upon the group of ^ullages which boideis on the 
Tissa "Wewa lake, and were forced to £ide m a hollow 
tree until nightfall. Then they crept out, and felt 
their way^ along the foiest-paths. They still heaid 
voices around them, for the land m the neighbour- 
hood of the tanks is thickly populated, and the 
Smhalese are a wakeful folk. But to the harassed 
fugitives they appeared like the sound of pursueis, 
and they were leheved when a herd of elephants, 
tiumpetmg and breakmg the boughs, came between 
them and then* supposed foes, for no native will 
venture mto a jungle when elephants aie about. 
“These elephants,” says Knox, “were a very good 
guaid be hin d us, and were, methought, hke the dark- 
ness that came between Israel and the Egyptians. 
Poi the people, we knew, would not daie to go for- 
ward, hearmg elephants before them.” And so they 
cooked a scanty meal and snatched a few hours’ 
sleep; but when the moon rose, they pushed on 
again. A new danger arose, not only from the 
animals — elephants, buffaloes, and panthers — driven 
by the great drought to the nver, but from the wild 
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i^en of the jungle, the Veddahfl, whose rude huts 
they came acroes from tune to tuna. Still they pushed 
on, passing, perhaps at the ancient Buddhist settle- 
ment of Tantn Malai “ A world of hewn stone pfllars, 
standing upright and other heaps of hewn stones 
which I suppose formerly were bmldmga And m 
three or four places are the nuns of hndges built of 
stone, some remains of them standing yet upon stone 
pillars In many places are pomts bmlt out into the 
nrer like wharfs, aU of hewn stone, which I suppoee 
have been built for kings to sit upon for pleaeura 
At last, their shoulders cruelly tom with the thorns, 
they emerged fiito the Tamil country, and here they 
found two Brahmins mttmg under a trea One of 
these, bribed with ' dve Hhnbngs a red Tunis hat; 
and a knife,” consented to guide them a little wayi 
and once more they lay down under a tree to re^ 
Elephants were as plentiful as ever, and could only 
he driven away by flinging firebrands at them And 
so next day, they oontmued their weary march The 
jungle now grew thinner and thinner, the soil flatter 
and more sandy It was a mgn bad they hut known 
it, that the coast was not far off Suddenly they 
saw a man accosting hiin m broken Portuguese 
they learnt that they were m Dutch territory They 
were free 1 A few TnilaH further they reached the 
little outpost of Anppu, and saw once more the surf 
breaking on the beach and beard the sound nf whito 
mens voices. We amvod,” says Knox, ‘about four 
of the clock on Saturday aflemocn, October 18th 
HPCLXPX. Which day God grant us grace wo may 
never forget, when He was pleased to give us so 
great a deliverance from such a long captivity, of 
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« 

iiinclcon years, moutliB, and odd da 3 'fl, boinj' 
taken* prisoner wlion I nns ninotcon 3 ’oais old, and 
continuing in the mountains among tlio lieatlicn till 
I attnined to eight and tbiitj.” A stiango JGguro they 
must ha\o made, nild and heaided, then shoulders 
cut and torn by the thorns, nearing nothing hut 
tattered loin-cloths and mocassins of door-sLin. No\t 
day they vrent to Mananr, nhcio the Governor him- 
self leceivcd them in his sumptuous liousc '‘And 
it seemed not a little stiango,” Knox tolls us, “ Who 
had dnelt so long in straw cottages among black 
heathen, to sit on chairs and cat out of chma dishes 
on a table.” And so, after a long vbyago — for pas- 
sages to Europe were not easily to bo had m those 
days, and Knox wont from Manaai to Jaffna, Colombo, 
and finalfy Bata\ia — ho amved in sight of the white 
cliffs of England in September, 1G80. What changes 
ho must have found in the old country ' The great 
Ohver dead, tho Commonwealth long smee at an end, 
and tho Meiry Mouaich leigning once more on his 
father’s tluouc ' 

One would have thought that Knox had now had 
enough of adventure Far from it, however, he con- 
tinued his voyages to the East for the next twenty 
years, nearly losing his hfe on one occasion at Mada- 
gascar. From time to time news camS 3 to him of his 
fellow-captives, some of whom escaped and found 
their way to the coast, tho majoiity, however, dying 
in Ceylon. To them he addressed a letter, which, 
with othei inteiestmg papers, has lately been brought 
to hght ^ His consolatory remarks to these unhappy 

^ Found by tbo late Mr Donald Fergusson m the Bodleian, and 
published by Mr Eyan (Glasgow, 1911). 
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eiilefl are not Tnthont their oomio side ** I hare often 
menhoned your case to the Rnglish Bast India Com 
pany, bnt without effect^ therefore I adviflo you to 
rely only upon God, Who worketh all things after the 
council of His own will, and consider the diffioulty of 
aged persons to gitt adiving as the two now in England 
doe find it I ftnd a man in his natire oountry 
among his relations not free from troohles many of 
which I was free from while on Zelone, in bo much 
that I still oontmue a single man. Knox died in 
1720, eighty years of age, and m no wise hurt by 
his strangely adrenturoos career He is a ^loal 
example of thobe dour seamen whose dogged pluck 
built up our Eastern Empire Obstinate and avan 
aoas he still oommands our respect if not our 
admiration and his book is probably the most enter 
taming narrabre of adventure in that adventurers 
El Dorado the East Indies of the eeventeenth century, 
which has ever been written 
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EANJIT SING-H AND THE SIKH 
NATION. 

1780-1839. 

To the north of the great Eajputana Desert lies the 
histone land of the Panjab, the country of the Five* 
Elvers. Stretching fiom Delhi to Peshawar, it has, 
flora time immemoiial, stood at the gate of India 
Countless invadmg hordes have rested in its rich 
fields on their way to the opulent Middle Country 
beyond. Here the Aryan tribes themselves found 
their first home, and here the Vedic Hymns were 
composed Here Alexander built his great altars; 
and often, to this day, the ploughmen unearth corns 
of the Indo-Gieek oi Scythian monarchs who ruled 
m the land in distant ages, while rmned stupas bear 
witness to the now-foi gotten iehgion'*of the Buddha, 
long smce, with its adherents, swallowed up m the 
dead past 

The lace which we now know as the Sikhs is 
probably descended horn various clans of the Jat oi 
Scythian tribes which pomed into India from beyond 
the Oxus in the first few centmies after Christ. 
Unlike their kinsmen, the gallant Eajputs, these 
quiet, lough farmers took little part in subsequent 
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lufftonoal erenia. Beady enough to fight when 
moleited, they possessed none of the picturesque 
chivalry of the knights of Bajpuiana. We do not 
hear of them as helping to repel the Mahommedan 
mTasions though doubtless many a 8ikh fought 
under the banner bf one or another of the Bsjput 
ohioftama. Like other Hindu peasants they were 
quite obhyiouB of what went on m the great world 
beyond, so long as they tbemselTes remained un 
afieoted It remained for a great religious remal 
to give them as such renvals often have, a national 
oonscionsneea. 

In 1469 while the House of Lodi was maintaniing 
a feeble and procanons hold upon the throne of Delhi 
a boy named Nanak was bom on the banks of the 
Bavi near Lahore. Beligious movements ware m 
the air For the last three hundred years the Yaish 
nava renval had been excitmg the f erv our of the 
inhabitants of Southern India, and the movement 
gradually spread to the centre and north It was 
the great Bamanand who first preached to the common 
people and following the example of Gautama gave 
them a religious literature m their own vernacular 
instead of m the olaasical language of the Brahmins 
Bamanand s dimple, Eabir, had a new problem to 
face. Opposed to him was the powerful and wide- 
spread oreed of Islarm Was he to condemn it as false 
to urge his followers to persecntion and foreible con 
version of the adherents of the rival sect? This 
however, is not the attitude of Hinduism to opposmg 
religions. Ohnstiaiiity and Twlfim essentially mis- 
sionary creeds, seek to stamp out and destroy their 
nvals, Hinduism takes the wider view It holds 
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that a\l religions aie at lieait one, and it seeks to 
embrace and include, rather than to extupate. Herein 
hes the vitahty of Hinduism. It has absorbed’ the 
creeds of the Dravidian of the south and the hiU- 
man of the north, and it provides for the spmtual 
needs of the ascetic and the philosopher on the 
one hand, and of the simple peasant on the other. 
Such was the teachmg of Kabii. ''God is One,” he 
said, " Whether we worship Him as Ah or as Eama 
The Hindu worships God on the eleventh day, the 
Mahommedan fasts at Ramazan ; but God made all 
the days and all the months The Hindu God hves 
at Benaies, the Mahommedan God at Mecca; but lo, 
He Who made the world hves not in a city made by* 
hands ^ Theie is One Fathei of Hindu and Mussal- 
man, One God m all matter . He is the Lord of aU 
the earth, my guaidian and my piiest ” Kabii 
died m 14‘20, and his spirit stmed in young Nanak. 
He, too, determined to do for the people of the Land 
of Rivers what Kabir had done foi the tribes of the 
Ganges valley, and so, putting away wife and child, 
he wandered to and fro pieachmg Those who fol- 
lowed him he called Sikhs or Disciples, and the feel- 
ing of revel ence for their first great^ teacher became 
the nucleus lound which a powerfijl lace grew 
up He, hke Kabir, beheved m the exalted doctime 
which found m Hmduism and Islam two expressions 
of the same tiuth “ There is no Hmdu and no 
Mussahnan,” was one of the earliest of his saymgs : — 

' “ The hour oometh when ye shall neither in this mountain, nor 
yet at Jerusalem, worship the Father The hour oometh, when 
the true worshippers shall worship the Father m Spirit and in 
Truth” {St John iv. 21,23) 
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■ l£tk« Jxm thj nuiAqiid, Slncadty th; pnjv-aarpet, Jnitioo 
thy Qiuui 

UojlMty thy clrcnmdalon, Oortrtccy thy Kuha, Trath thy gum 
Qht^ty thy areed and pE&yer 

The wQl ^ Qod thy lot&ry and God wUl preaorre thine bononr 
O Nanak," 

Buell wae the song he uttered when the Mabom 
medan governor called upon him to explain thm 
mystenoua utterance It le imposflihle to find wordfl 
strong enough to reprobate the insane conduct of 
Aurangieb m persecuting the followers of a saint 
who wished to unite Hindu and Mahommedun m a 
common oreed. Had Akbar a wise policy been fol 
lowed such advances, reciprocated by the holders of 
Sufi doctrmes on the other side might have resulted 
m a muted India, capable of resisting all cbmera and 
producing a great literature and art in which the 
virtues of both races were reflected. Among his own 
countrymen, Nanais eforts were devoted to preach 
ing against caste cruelty, and superstitiom All are 
equal m the sight of Qod. It is not that which goes 
mto the mouth, but that which comes out of the 
mouth which deflles a man, he explained to those 
Brahmins who rebuked him for cooking and eatmg 
a deer caught by his disciples and presented to him 
Equally stnheng were the verses he uttered on tho 
subject of caste and ceremonial punfloatlon m his 
sermon to the assembled pOgnms bathing at Hardwar 
on the day of the great fostival — 

EtU mlndediun is the Icnr-casto mansn, criMliyU the batoher's 
irlle a aUnderoos lieort tbe vwtepoi wcmtaii, matli tha padab 

W l'ITTIftn . 

klacapllfU, SilA L 38 Oompart St. Fanl t exhorts- 

dotra to “ dronmelte the boarL'* 
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Wlint avmloth it to ha\o dmT\ii linos round thy cooking-plnctt 
•when thtsc four sit over with thco? 

Make Truth, Self Bcatrniut, aud Good Acts ihy linos, and the 
uttoranco of the Name Ihino ablutions • 

Nauak, m the no\t world ho is host who walkoth not in the way 
of sm ‘ 

Nauali T\ai3clerccl all ovei Hinclustan, preacluug 
alike lu Jain temples, Brahmin shrines, and Mahom- 
medan mosques the Oneness of God By his side 
went Maidaua, his faithful disciple, who played the 
lute while the j\rastei sang his msiimed lays It is 
even said that on one occasion ho performed the Haj, 
and it IS told how, when ho was iqpioached with 
slee 2 )mg '‘with his feet towards God” (i.e with his 
feet towards Mecca), ho replied, “ Turn my feet m’ 
a diiectiorvni which God is not.” It is also related 
that he met in his wanderings the Emperor Babai. 
A Moghul force had raided the village where the 
Guru was staymg, and carried the Master and his 
disciple hefoie them commander. Nanak preached 
his doctrine of the universal religion with his usual 
feailessness before the court, and was honourably 
dismissed. In 1588 he died, and a pathetic legend 
is told of his end. Ho felt himself sinlong, and bade 
his disciples sing the Sohila, the beautiful funeral 
hymn of the Sikhs — ^ ^ 

In tho House whore God’s praise is sung, and He is meditated 
on, sing the Sohila and romembor tho Creator 

Sing tho Sohila of my fearless Lord I am a saonfioe to the song 
of ]oy by which everlastmg comfort is obtamed 

The year and the auspicious time for Marriage “ are at hand 
meet mo, my friends anoint me wnth oil like a bride 

* Macauhfie, /Stfcli Bcltgion, i 62 

^ Death is the mystic marriage of the soul with God “The 
Spirit and the bride say. Come ” 
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Pr»7 trieods, tint I luj meet my liord. THo jnucage 
eomM to rrery house the biTlt«t!on gooth forth erery d*y. 

Bememher the Toloe of the tvnwr Ntaiak, Pts Date* is at Jutnd 

The Bong had died away, and heanng his Hinda 
and Mahommedan foUowera contending whether he 
flhonld be bomt or bnnod, he ordered them to spread 
a sheet over him, and said Let the Hindns heap 
np dowers on my right hand, and the Mahommedans 
on my left Those whoee flowers are fresh m the 
momhig may have my body In the morning both 
heaps of flowers were bright and fresh and when 
they lifted the sheet lo, there was nothing thera 

Time went on and the number of converts to the 
•Sikh religion gradually increased. From bemg merely 
a rehgious sect the Disciples began to assume the 
proportions of a natioxL Unhampered by caste and 
bound together by the ties of a common religion they 
had like Cromwell s Ironsidee, a pohhcal as well as 
a religious reason for concerted achon. A motive for 
combining together was soon found m the need for 
resistance to Mahommedan oppression. Under the 
liberal rule of Akbar the Sikhs had been tolerantly 
governed. Akbar s rehgious prmciples were Nanak s 
own, and there was little cause for discontent But 
with the acoessien of Jahangir provincial mismanage 
ment awoke "the latent antipathy of Hmdu and 
Mahommedan, which never remains qmeaoent long 
m India. The restless Arjun, the fifth Gu^n began 
his remarkable career about thia tuna He started 
building the Golden Temple at Amritsar and in 1004 
compiled the first edition of the Adt OranVta ^ the 
Bible of the Sikh nation, containing the inspired 

' OmniMe ULe BMt me«nt book, pu sroelleno*. 
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utterances of the Gurus This vouerable volume is 
stiU preserved at Khartarpur, and on h 9 ly days it is 
exposed to the gaze of the faithful. A copy was pre- 
sented to Queen Victoria in 18G1, and to-day Sikh regi- 
ments maich with the sacied book at their head. 
In 1606 Aijuu wasput to death for joining in a iismg 
against the Empeioi His sandal -wood staff at 
Khartaipui is still shown to pilgrims, in the hand- 
some edifice built by Maharaja Eanjit Smgh The 
Sikhs contmued to give trouble to then Mahommedan 
ruieis under Haigovmd, Aijun’s son and suceessoi; 
but the rebellion really flamed out under the dis- 
astrous rule of Auiangzeb, who usurped the throne 
in 1658. Auraugzeb set himself to stamp out in- 
fidels whergyer he found them. Among the special 
objects of his ammosity were the Sikhs An Imperial 
Army ravaged the Panjab, and then.’ Guru, Teg 
Bahadur, was dragged m chains to Delhi. “ I see,” 
he said dauntlessly to the Emperor, “ A power rismg 
in the West, which will sweep your Empne mto the 
dust.” His body was quartered and hung before the 
city gates; but the Sikhs never forgot his prophetic 
words. They have accounted largely for Sikh loyalty 
to British rule, and they were on the hps of the 
gallant Panjabi regiments before Delhi iij 1857, when 
at last they avenged in blood the martyrdom of their 
leader. Teg Bahadur’s son, Govind Smgh, the last 
of the Gurus, fled to the hills when his father was 
taken For years he studied and meditated, pre- 
paring for his futme career, and at last one day 
he descended, with five disciples, into the plams, 
and announced his mission. Thousands flocked to 
his banner asimig for baptism at his hands, and 
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demanded to be led against the oppressor Those who 
were {hns enjoUed were called the Khalsa or Elect ^ 
they received the surname of Bingh or Lion, and 
were soon ready to take the held against the Mahom 
medans, distracted as they were by the Maratha war 
In the long war that followed, the saints enjoyed 
varying success. At first they were sucoessfol, and 
then again they were driven bock. In one battle* 
the Guru s two eldest sons were killed , in another, 
the remainmg two were captured and buried olive 
by the Governor of Birhind. The Guru himself fled 
to the thick forests of Talwandi, where Nanak was 
bom. Here he bode hie time, to issue forth, when 
the moment seemed propitious, and reconquer most of 
what he had lost On the town of Birhmd, where 
luB children met their cruel doom he laid a bitter 
curse, and to this day it is a heap of nuns. Gum 
Govmd Smgh fell by the assassin s dagger m 1708 
Aurangseb had died the year before. His successor 
Banda earned on the campaign with vigour and 
success tni 1716 when he suflered a disastrous defeat 
at the hands of the Moghuls. He himBelf was dragged 
off as a pnsouer to Delhi, where he woe paraded 
in an iron cage, wearing a crown and royal robes. 
Finally, he w& mode to kill his own child, and was 
then tom to pieces with red hot pmcera. His followers 
were remorselessly banted down, and we hear no 
more of the Sikhs for many years. They were 
crushed, and well nigh exterminated 

> Tli £7 were enjoliitd to wmt fire dlcUnottre ertlcka ol 
tbe W** — fax, UtOHda, tdra, IvcA— long hfttf degger 

comb boogie, ud breeobe*. 

Bottle o< Qbamkonr 1T06. 
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Abqut 17G0, bow over, wo find the Sildis once 
more beginning to re-aBsoit themselves. ’ The Empire 
of HeUii, beset by tbo Maratbas on the south, and 
the English on the cast, w'as reduced by this time 
to a mere shadow Tho policy pf Aurangzeb had 
borne its bitter fruit And then came the horror 
of fresh mvasions from tho north-west Fu’st the 
Persians swooped do^vn and carried off thnty millions 
of tieasuio from tho doomed capital, w’lth the peacoch- 
throne of the Moghul Emperors; then horde after 
horde of Afghans burnt, plundered, and murdered 
from end to end of tho country. The’Sikhs, left to 
themselves, recovered much of their ancient piestige, . 
and gave senous tioublo to the Afghans Time after 
time the Afghan general drove them back, but no 
sooner had ho commenced to withdraw, than they 
pounced on the evacuated country, cut up outposts, 
and captured isolated forts and gaiTisons. The chief 
obstacle to their* advance to a prominent position 
among the nations of India was then* lack of umty. 
There was no central government The land was 
split up among the twelve great feudal houses, and 
nothmg could induce them to combine for concerted 
action. Each was mtensely jealous of Jiis neighbour, 
and mtestine quarrels between the chiefs were not 
infrequent. Duimg this time, the national character 
of the people had degenerated greatly. The exalted 
teaehmg of the Gurus was almost forgotten, and the 
Sikhs had become a race of robbers, whose only law 
was the sword The castles of the feudal chiefs were 
the scenes of many a wild orgie. Drink, for all the 
prohibitions of the Grantha, was freely consumed; 
and the women, fierce, capable, and unbridled m 
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^Qir passicmfl, Trore often the very antithesiBi of our 
eonoepbons Of the Hindu wife and mother 

It was at this cnsia m the history of the Srkhs 
that Banjit Smgh was berm His father Mahan 
Singh, was the head of the Snharohaloa elan near 
Amntsar, and the boy was, almost from his birth, 
brought up m the field. At the age of teUf seated on 
hiB fother s elephant, he tooh part in an attack on 
the Manohar fort and was withm an ace of hemg 
killed. Two years later (1792) Mahan Singh died 
and left the lad to rule as best he could as turbulent 
a mob of swofdsmen as could well be imagmed For a 
time the young prmoa was m the hands of his mother 
in law Sada Hour headof the Konhaya clan, and his 
mother a dissolute but able woman, sufrounded by 
many loreis who dictated the pohey of her state. 
Banjit 8mgh was not bowerer the type of man to 
stand this sort of thin g very long Disgusted at his 
mother s amours, he is said to hare killed her with 
hifi own hand and his mother m law was looked op 
m a fortress. In 1799 Eaiyif Smgh scored his first 
diplomabo success. Shah Zeman, Amir of Afghan 
istan, had occupied a great pari of the Panjab 
including the /lapital town of Lahore. In that year 
howerer he was recalled by a sudden outbreak to 
Afghanistan and left bo hastily that he was forced to 
abandon part of hie artillery Guns in those days 
ware supremely Tsluable and Bapjit Smgh tolunteer^ 
to forward them to Kabul if he were allowed in retnm 
to occupy Lahore. The Afghnn monarch gladly 
consented, and Bai^it Singh marched m and took 
possession, to the wild jealousy of the neighbouring 
chiefs. In 1802 ho followed up this buoccbs by 
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driving the Bangi chiefs out of Amiitsar, and seizing 
the city. Amiitsar, with its Golden Tqjnple and the 
great Zam Zam^ gun, was second only in importance 
to Lahore in the eyes of the Sikhs By 1807 Eanjit 
Singh had acquired a kmgdom in the Panjab such as 
few would have daied to di earn'’ of, considering the 
fierce and turbulent elements of which it was com- 
posed. The Lahore, Amiitsai, and Jalandhar 
districts had submitted ; the Kanhaya tribe, headed 
by his mother-m-law, held out for some time, and 
even tried to call in the English ; but the stout old lady 
was captured and her property confiscated. The rest 
of the confederacy was paralyzed at the Maharaja’s 
swiftness “ These Kanhayas were always cowardl/ 
dogs,” said Ranjit Singh m open durbar Stung 
by the taunt, Jodh Singh defied Ranjit Smgh in his 
fort for many weeks, while another stronghold under 
a slave gul made an equally gallant stand But 
resistance was useless, and Maharaja Kanjit Singh 
soon found himself master of practically aU the Sikhs 
east of the Sutlej. 

The great aim of the Maharaja was to unite aU 
the Sikhs under his sceptre, and he was determined, 
about 1806, to cross the Sutlej and conquer the 
Phulkian rajas, whose rapacity and misrule had 
reduced the country to a state of albject misery. 

* onus famous gun now stands outside Lahore Museum, and hag 
been immortalized hy Kiplmg m Ktm Oast by Ahmad S hah m 
1768 out of water-pots collected as jaziah from the Hmdus, it was 
seized by the Bangis, earned off by Oharat Smgh, captured by the 
Mahommedans and taken to Ahmednagar, seized once more hy the 
Bangis, and finally captured by Eanjit Smgh, who used it m all his 
campaigns For its romantic story, see Gnffin and Massey’s 
Panjah Chiefs (1909), i 479, note 
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Here however he came m conflict with the UngUflh 
The English policy had been to hold all the country 
up ^ the Sutler) From the Sutlej to the Khyber 
they were willing, even deairouB to see Banjit Singh s 
power fully established for he would then be a 
valuable ally and form a convenient buffer against 
invasions on the port of the Afghans and possibly 
of the Buflflianfl or EtbucIl Pnrther than the BntJej 
however Ranjit Smgh could not go without en- 
croaching upon English rights the great nver 
formed a convenient and natural boundaiy At first 
the Maharaja eras bitterly incensed Heeventhought 
of war but fortunately the wise counsels of his great 
and learned Minister Atnw u-din prevofled Eanjzt 
Singh saw that the moment he crossed the nver his 
numerous enemies in the Fanjab would rise and 
throw off hifl yoke. The Af ghans would swoop down 
upon his country from the north, and he would meet 
the late of the Maraihos and other races who had 
been rash enough to try oonolusionB with the British 
One thing, too he realised. No untramed troops 
however brave could hope to stand up against 
diflciphnod forces trained on Western lines This had 
been the secret of English suecesB m India , and 
Eanjit Singly saw that if he wished to bo anything 
more than a mere barbaric chieftain ho most 
organise his regiments. It wns for this reason that 
he called in two distmgaished oflScors of Napoleon s 
army Ventura and AlWd, to tram his toioeB whiJo 
four other Europeans Court Gardner Von Oourt- 
landt and Avitabile occupied poaitionB of trust in the 
state At the same time he made a treaty with the 
Enghsh, eugagmg not to cross the Sutlej and 
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determined to give bis attention in tbe future to 
conquests m tbe south-east and noitb-east of the 
Panjab. * 

And so Ranjit Smgb spent tbe rest of bis career 
in campaigns against bis Indian and Afghan neigh- 
bours The first object of bis attack was tbe Mabom- 
medan foitiess of Multan. Ho was lepulsed in bis 
first attempt in 1810, and skirmiBbmg went on m 
an iiregulai fashion tiU January, 1818, when tbe 
Mabaiaja deteimmed to make a final effort to reduce 
tbe town Multan was invested, and tbe great Zam 
Zam bulled her huge stone balls against tbe lamparts, 
but all m vain^ Behind tbe outer walls arose a 
second wall, and storming parties failed to suimounl 
them. Tyne wont on, and by June only about two 
hundred of tbe ganison were left abve. Even then 
no one suspected tbe state of tbe defenders tiU a 
party of Akabs, a fanatical clan, suddenly made a 
lusb on one of tbe bastions and captured it. It was 
then seen that tbe town was practically deserted, and 
tbe Sikbs soon diove m tbe bttle garrison. Tbe 
slaughter went on, and at last only the old Com- 
mandant, Muzaffar Khan, and bis eight sons were 
left They stood with then backs to tbe wall, cuttmg 
down all who approached withm leacb of then swords, 
tib at last tbe Sikhs feU back and jncked them off 
one by one with then muskets. And so Multan feU, 
and the Mabaiaja returned to Lahore with two ciores 
of rupees’ worth of plunder. Another undertaking 
which bad occupied much of tbe Maharaja’s attention 

* It 13 recorded that the great gun was fired no less than four 
titnea 1 Baher records with exultation in his memoirs that one of 
his howitzers, at the battle of Agra, got off sis shots in the day 
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about this tune wae the congnest of Oaabmere. In 
1811 bo formed an alliance with the Afghans of ‘Kabul 
to attack thrf country, but the heavy Sikh troops, 
unused to mountain fighting and hampered by the 
snow did httle good, and the Aighans refused them 
a share of the spoila In revenge Banjit Singh by a 
tnok mduoed the oommander of the important fort 
of Attook which guards the chief ford over the Kidns 
from the Khyber Pass to admit his troops The 
Aighans who came to try and recapture the place 
were defeated in a pitched battle. For the first tune 
m history the Sikhs had worsted their old rivals in 
the open field and Baz^it Singh began to reap the 
reward of his careful reorganisation of ius forces. 
Oashmere was finally annexed m 1819 the year after 
the fall of Multan, and added considerable temtory, 
if not very much actual mcrease of income to the 
Maharaja s poesesaions. One by one the ohieftams 
of the Panjab were reduced, and then Banjit Bmgh 
determined to round off bis conguwts by the reduction 
of Peshawar The Maharaja was now beginning to 
feel the effects of a career of incessant activity only 
relieved by fierce drinking bouts in his occasional 
intervals of leisure In 1826 he was so sonously ill 
that two chiefs actually plotted to seise the Amntsar 
fort BO os to have a claim on the distnot in the event 
of the Maharajas death The Knglifih physioum 
who was called in warned Eapjit Singh that unless 
he gave up dnnkmg, the results would ho aenoua 
The old wamor recovarod however and spent the next 
ton years m a series of not very profitable campaigns 
in the Poabawar district. The Sikhs could really 
moke very little headway against the wild Pathon 
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tiibesmen, though Peshawar itself was taken m 183^, 
by one of those afc'uhich Ranjit Singh was so 
pioficicnt. , 

Shortly bcfoie this, negotiations had boon opened 
between Ranjit Singh and the English, in view of 
the ominous advance of the' Russians through 
Eastern Peisia towards the boideis of Afghanistan. 
Ranjit Singh never loved the English, and viewed 
them with suspicion and distiust ^ The gioat 
maioiity of his subjects cordially shared his feelings, 
and it vas only the Maharaja’s piudence which 
lestramed them horn breaking the peace As eaily 
as 1809 the British envoy at Lahore had been 
attacked by an infuriated mob, and it is said that 
the steadiness of his small bodyguard first impressed 
Ranjit Singh with the value of discipline, and made 
him recognize the futility of a war with a nation who 
had thousands of such men at its back. In this case, 
however, conceited action was obviously advisable 
If Heiat feU, Afghanistan would be in danger. 
Already, in Lord Amheist’s time, a friendly exchange 
of presents between the Maharaja and the Viceioy 
had taken place, and at the end of the lamy season 
of 1831, a grand durbar was held at Bupar on the 
Sutlej, where the two great potentatiis met m state. 
This eastern Field of the Cloth of Gdld must have 
presented a superb spectacle. The flowei of the Sikh 
chivahy .were there — heads of houses older than the 
days of Alexander — with their shmmg aimour and 

* A story is told of how a youth who had been educated m 
British India was sho-wing the Maharaja a map “ What are those 
red circles ? ” asked Eanjit Singh On bemg told that they repre- 
sented British spheres of influence, “Ourse them,” he is said to 
have exclaimed, “ It will be all red soon ” 
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beron plumes m their helmets. Leas brilliant as a 
spectacle tha^i these mid cavahers, but more reliable 
for tue purposes of modem warfare, were the trained 
regiments of sepoy infantry, organised by General 
Ventura and the pieoial object of the Kaharajas 
Bohcitude. For days the troops and their leaders 
fraternised and m the sports and tourneys Bai^ii 
Singh, m spite of advancing years and mcipient 
paralysis displayed his superb horsemanship to the 
admiration of all The diplomatio object of the 
Yioeroy was to arrange with tiie Maharaja some plan 
by which the safety of Afghanistan could be secured 
for there was a grave nek that the Armr might seek 
safety m a voluntary alliance with Kuasia and Persia 
In that case it would be only a gnestt^n of tune 
before a oombmed Bossian, Persian, and A^bon 
army appeared in the Khyber Pass The final result 
of this interview was the fatal pohoy of placing Bhoh 
Sbuja on the throne under the proteebcm of Bntiah 
troops — a course of action which resulted m utter 
disaster and humiliaticm. Bhah Bhiya was quite un- 
Buited to rule the turbulent tribesmen of Af^amstan 
They detested and despised him For years he hod 
been on exile in the Ponjab, and bis attempt to regain 
the sceptre in 1&81 ended m on ignommious failure. 
Hih brother gallant Dost Mahommed the hero of 
the famous battle against the Bikhs outside Attook, 
was on the other hand umrersally popular But 
Dost Mahommed refused to listen to the British 
envoy unless he promised to procure the restoration 
of Peshawar to Afghanistan and this the English 
could not do without betraymg Ranjit Smgh. Henco 
it seemed best to the Government to depose Dost 
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Mahommcd and placo upon tbo tbione one wbo 
would bo more subsernont to tbeir W’^bes Eanjit 
Smgb looked upon Sbab Sbuja with tbe ukmost 
contempt A story is told of bow, wlien be first came 
as a fugitive to Laboio with tbe jfamous Kob-i-noi in 
bis possession, tbe Mabaraja bulbed, tbioatened, 
and finally starved bim, in order to wring tbe jewel 
from tbe poor exile ^ To bavo a monaicb of tbis kind 
on tbe tin one of Afghanistan meant i evolution and 
disorder, wbicb would suit Eanjit Smgb admmably. 
Foi tbis reason be jiromised sueb co-operation as bo 
could give to tbe British invasion of Kabul, only 
stipulating that the expedition should march through 
Smd, and not through bis territory. It was when 
the expedition bad just arrived at Kandahar that 
Baujit Smgb died, on Juno 27tb, 1839, not qmte sixty 
years old Ho bad been paralyzed for some time, 
and bard drmking hastened tbe end. 

So died tbe last of the great mdependent chiefs 
of Hindustan. He bad few of tbe milder vntues; 
a heavy drinker, dissolute m morals, unscrupulous 
where an end was to be gained, bo nevertheless com- 
mands our unstmted admiration. He stai*ted hie 
as a Ipetty cbieftam lulmg a few miles of barren 
territory and commanding a few hundred uiegular 
horse. In less than half a centmy be bad subdued 
tbe whole of tbe Panjab, conquered Cashmere, and 
oiganizerd a well-tiamed force of 30,000 discipbned 
troops A contemporary traveller describes him as 
a little man, with long arms and a countenance 
pitted with small-pox. He bad a wrmkled face and a 
scanty grey beard. Only on horseback, with bis small 

1 Gnffin, Banjit Svngh (Eulers of India), 1911, p 101 
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bjiaok Blueld orer his shoolder and his troops behind 
him, did he appear the man he was. His skill and 
ooorage as a horseman were extraordinary, m spite of 
the fact that he was onppled by paralysis He had 
an oTennaetenng passion for horses, and there is a 
well known story of how he waged a long and deadly 
war with Yar Mahommed of Peshawar in order to 
force him to surrender the grey mare Lafli, the 
lovehest horse m Asia. She cost him ‘ sixty lakhs 
and twelTe thousand good men ” and she hTed in 
a palatial stall with golden bangles round her legs 
Banjit Bmgh wpa careless about his personal appear 
ance He was usually dressed m a pi am suit of 
khaki, without jewels But his tremeudons person 
ahty overawed all who oame near him. He had 
early in life lost one eye with small poz. His 
minister was ouoa asked which eye it was The 
splendour of his face is such replied Ams a*dui, 
That I have never dared to looked close enough to 
discover 

"With the subsequent history of the Sikh race we 
are not now ooncerued After the death of their 
gnm ruler no one ooold restrain them. English 
prestige had suffered severely from the Afghan 
fiasco of 1842 and m 1645 the Khalsa madly de- 
termined on Svar There could only be one end 
to the struggle , yet in the two campaigns of 1845 
and 1846 thanks to the careful trami^ of their late 
ruler the Bikhs faced a large and fully equipped 
British army in the open field, and on one occasion 
came very near to winning a viotoiy The Sikh 
campaigns were undoubtedly the sternest and 
hardest in the history of British India. Like the 
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gallni\t nation they aro, fcbo Sikhs bore us no ill-will 
for a fair beating in open battle; oigbA years after 
the flow 01 of tbcir chivalry bad fallen at Gujarat, Hibey 
took the field against the mutineers at Delhi, w'bon 
all India seemed to be pitted against us. 
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FOEEiaX INFLUENCES IN THE CIVILI- 
ZATION OF ANCIENT INDIA. 

“ Dan, also, and Javan going to and fro occupied in tby fairs, 
bright iron, cassia, and calamus, weie in thy market,” — Ezbexei. 
sxvii 19 

I 

Teade between India and the West, both by land and 
sea, sti etches, no doubt, beyond the dawn of history.’ 
But foi a Jong time it was fitful and mtermittent. 
By land the journey was beset with peiils, deseits, 
mountams,^ and hostile tribes. By sea, navigation 
was hmdered by bad ships and want of enteipiise on 
the pait of the sailors It was not until the Phoeni- 
cians, the gieatest maritime nation, perhaps, in all 
history, undertook the task of exploimg Eastern 
waters, that anything seiious was achieved in this 
duection Cmiously enough, this important step 
was not due to any of the poweiful nations of Asia 
Minoi, the Egyptians, oi Assyiians^ but to the 
enterpiismg action of Solomon, the rule! of the tiny 
Hebrew Kingdom of Isiael, some time in the twelfth 
centmy i3»o. Solomon, upon coming to the throne, 
found his country m a state of almost unexampled 
piospeiity, and determined to make Jerusalem as 

* Ibn Eatuta, tbe Moor, wlio did the journey m the thirteenth 
century, said that the Hmdu Kush hrountams (i c Hmdn-slaymg 
Mountams) were so called because so few Hmdu captives survived 
the journey over them 


O 
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ihflgmfioent as the capitals of his great neighbours 
Unable ho^fever to obtain in enffioient ([oantitiee 
locally the gold, sHver and rare woods required for 
his purpose, he requested his ally Hirani of Tyre to 
lend him some of las skilled seamen to build a fleet 
for use m Eastern waters blaking their head 
quarters the port of Bslon-Geber, the modem Akaba 
at the northern extremity of the right arm of the 
Bed Sea these sailors fitt^ out a number of vessels, m 

which with oharaotensticboldneBS they soon passed the 

,Straits of Bab-el Mandeb Their final destination was 
theportof Ophir fromwhiohtheybroughtbaokasmuoh 
as “four hundred and twenty talents of gold, as well os 
almug wood ivory, apes, and peacocks The voyage 
to Ophir and book occupied a space of three years ' 

There are many reasons for thmVing that the 
port of Ophir was somewhere on the Indian coast.* 
The mention of the vast quantities of gold exported 
from it seems to favour an identification of it with 
the ‘^Barbarikon of the Greek traders which stood 
at the mouth of the Indus The Indus valley m 
ancient days produced an emormoufl amount of gold , 
it paid Danus three hundred and sixty talents weight 
of gold-dust yearly m tribute,® and every one in 
Greece had , heard of the legends of the miners of 
Dardlstan and their fierce yellow mastifis, which 
travellers m some extraordmary fashion mistook for 

* Bm 1 Tffng m lx. S5 9 COiroii. lx. 91. 

Perhap*, hemvTor It wu at tba ncmtli ol tbo Fmlaii QaU, 
and 'wm* an entrepCt rlalted bj TTM^^AT^ tradeia, whara thoy tartered 
their good* with the PhtmlaUna. 

Herod. lU A hnga irm, equal to i680 talent* In Eo bce t o 
money about £1^30 000 cterllng The mine* ware qoiokly ex 
hantted bnt gpM I* ■tm 1 q titTI qnantltlec. 
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huf^o ;\n{s ! Aj^ain, tlio Her! of Solomon took tlirco' 
.^cnr‘: to f-nil from E/ion*Gp])or and 'back. ^Tho 
{lien, took about ci'diloon months, and this 
\\aH O'- noth tho knptli of the \ 03 a‘^c of Scyla\ of 
Cannnda fiom tho Indus to Dio of Suo/.^ Ivoi}', 
upc':, and peacocks v.ould natnrall}’ como fiom an 
Indian port, and tho Ilohiow word foi “npo,” hoph, 
is Ftispiciou'^ly hko tlio Sanskiit Ldpt.'^ Tlio "pea- 
cock,” on Die other hand, appears to ha\o reached 
tlie West from a DiaMdian poit, poihaps klangaloic, 
the Homan kfumns, for the ITebrcw Mord for a pea- 
cock, iluil ?, !<,, apparently, dorh cd from Die Tamil ioLti, 
^\licnco ako tho rerfiian tana and the Greek Taywe* 

Many other commodities appear to have boon intro- 
duced by these tiadcis and then successors, to judge 
bj’ tlicir names. Thus the Greek advraXov (sandal, 
perhaps the "almug” of Solomon) rs tho Sanskrit 
cJiaadana;^ acvSdir, linen, may bo domed from tho 
" Sindhii,” or Indian country,'’ and may have boon 
brought by Hebrew traders to the AVest ; for we find 
Sadin^ used as "fine linen” in Isaiah, and iS'dhir is 
the Arabic for a " coyeiing ” Tho word is also found 
in Assyrian In a similar fashion, rice was brought 
to Europe liy Arabian traders from Diavidian ports, 

' HorocI i\ 41 * 

~ Egj'pliaa lafu Tho Hebrew s7ic?i-7«ih&w (elephant’s teeth) is 
tho SLt. tbha-dan(a, Egyptian cbti, Latin cbui Tho Greek t\fipas 
is the same •word with the Arabic cl prefixed and Kacrcrircpos 

(Skt hasttra) are both found m Homer, which points to an early 
(indirect) trade between Greece and India 

^ For eh = 2, of Ohaudmgupla, Sandracottus 
Like Caheo (Calicut), Mushn (Mosul), etc. 

® Isaiah 111 23 See Sayce, Hibbert Lectures, 1887, p 138 So, 
too, cotton IS harpasa m Sanskrit, Jearpas in Hebrew, and Kdpnacos 
in Greek. 
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for the word nee la a ehorteoed form of the Spanish 
arroi danyel from the Axabio anu from which, too, 
the ftreek SpvZa and the Latin oryea also come and 
the Arabic word is eimply a oormption of the Tamil 
ann. The noh fields of Sonthem India must hoTe 
borne noe-orops for immemorial ages * 

But the strangest and most interesting eyidenoe 
of mteroonrse between India and Jndiea in the time 
of Solomon is afforded to ns by a Bnddhut birth 
story called the MaJideada Here we have 

the story of a Yakshim or female ghonl who has 
earned off a pdor woman e child m order to devour it 
The mother her oflfepnng and the two women 

are saramoned to the jndgment hall of the Bnddha 
(at that time incarnate as the wasir of tbo Bajah of 
Benares), to have their dispute adjudicated. The 
Buddha telU one woman to take the child s legs and 

Anotbar plant knomi to Borope bj iti Tmwin hattui -wm tha 
jack fruU paia, TunQ pala) Tlie ilktloiurla> tmulaie 

pala M planuhi," but FUnj^ deaertptkna of tbo treo li cdhoIq 
■ ire. Piuetum eottloe fimHtlt, loogltodlna tTHnm cnbltomm. 
(N H. IS. 6.) Panoj a pbmUln tbire anbdti long grTcrlng ont of 
tbo bart ol a troe I Dr OaldweD In hli Dravidian Orammar bu 
mada a Ust of the ^^mll wordi Umi taWi by traden to the Waai, 
Hebiw oAoI aloaa, Tamil opMl Kdprt»r donamon ** (Otadaa) 
Tamil larpp*i j (acWwr ^gln®Bt) cto, Bploea bare alwayi 

been a faronrlto toport from the Baat, petbapa, tm tea, ooSea, aj^ 
rnbbor took tbalr plaoa, the prlnolpal one. The Dntob madfl a lor 
tone oat of ciwtamoTi, Papp«r me, oodcrcalj cnoogb, ooumnad in 
boga qnantltlM In Boms. Alatlo demanded as part oLbIs ransmn 
seen lie. of pepper (Mokerjl Indian SWpptep p. 1S7) T3io 
Zamortn of QaUeot wrote to the Bing of Portngal, when Yuco do 
Gama TUted him **In mj kingdom there la an abuodaneo of 
dnntmrm, oloreo, ginger and poppoz.” Uoat of these P"Tnw from 
tbo Dtarldian ports. 

■ Rbji Darlda, Buddhisi Dirik Sloriet p, jdr CowoH and 
Eouae • tranilatlon, Tt 1C3 (Oamhrldgs, 1007). 
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the otbei its head, and decide the matter by a tug-of-^ 
war * The Yakshini consents, but the rightful mother 
■will give up her claims rathei than put the baby to 
such toiture. The Buddha then gives her the child. 
No one, I think, can doubt that this is an Indian version 
of the famous story of the Judgment of Solomon,^ 
nor "Will anybody who has studied the extraordinary 
history of the migration of the Jataka Tales, be sur- 
prised at this odd occuirence. There can be no 
doubt that the Indians borrowed the tale fiom the 
Jews, and not mce veisd. The Jatakas were collected 
from all sorts of pree-Buddhistic fol^-legends. The 
only question is whether the Indians got it duect 
from Hebrew traders long before the birth of Gau- 
tamk, 01 whether it came from Babylon, whither it 
had been brought by the Jews duimg the Captivity 
(697-588 n.o.).2 

After the death of Solomon, the Persian Gulf 
became the chief trade route between India and Asia 
Mmoi ® At the mouth of the Euphrates lived the 
Chaldeans, a restless, seafarmg race, the prophet 
Isaiah speaks of the “ Chaldeans whose cry is in 
their ships,” — a vivid phrase, describing exactly the 
bustle and turmoil of an Oriental port. About 695 b.o , 
ho-wever, Sennacherib, King of Assyilk, replaced them 
by Phoemcians, probably m order to pumsh the 

* 1 Kings 111 16 

^ Dnnig Gautama’s lifetime See, too, the story of the mer- 
chants who took crows and peacocks to Babylon. (Baveni Jdtaka, 
OoweU and Rouse, in 83 ) 

’ Kor the facts about the Phoenicians and Bahylomans, I atn 
indebted to Mr Kennedy’s article on Early Comm&rce of India 
With Babylon JE A S , 1898, and Professor (Mukerji’S' Indian 
Shipping, 
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(Jhaldeans for helping the BabjIonmnB m a rifling 
agamat the ^Afleynan Empire. The adTent 6f the 
Fhcenioianfl had the flame magioal effeot npon the 
trade of the Perm an Gulf aa it had formerly produced 
in the Bed Sea. These bold navigators soon pushed 
on to India, and rounding the Indian coast, even 
viflited the Malay Archipelago and China, A •whole 
colony of Phoemoian sailors sprang up in the Persian 
Gulf. The Bahrem Islands were eepecially popular 
as a port of call for vessels to take in •water and pro 
viflions before setting out on their long run across the 
Indian Ocean pnd recent excavabons have revealed 
remains of a large settlement there.^ Strabo says 
that in hifl day the islands of the Persian Gulf were 
dotted with PhoBmcian temples • Their l^s skilful 
rivals, the Chaldeans, disoontented at their superses 
Sion, appear to have rebelled again. This tune they 
were banished to Gerrha, a terribly hot, barren spot, 
where they bad to use blocks of salt to build their 
housea® This must have been an unwelcome change 
after the humid climate of Ohaldea> 

Of the overland route between India and the West 
we hear httle before the tune of Danas the Great, 
probably because the journey ■was rendered difficult 
and dongeroufl By the wild tribes who beset the rood 
Even in the remotest days, however, such a route 
must have existed on oxeheod of white Chinese jade 

' tEbe bjt Beport of tbo AroluookiglMl Departmeat glrM dotolli 
of thaM. Some of the comtlDC hare boon, put In Uie Frinoo oE 
Walet'e Mneenm, Bombay 

• Oeog xri 8. 8-fi 

Btabo Otc^ zir 83 Ttili li not a tnreller'e tale. Iba 
BitnU, (ha UoorUi tisTvIlar talle the ■ama ftorj about the ncgro«« 
in tKfi flodon. 
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■nas found m the second city of Troy.^ Caravans 
came and vent, no doubt, both from Tyio and fioln* 
the poits further noith. In any case th’e route taken 
must have been ultimately the same, — ^past the’ Cas- 
pian Gates, and north of the Caimanian Desert to 
DaUdi, where the loads running’ to China and India 
convoiged. Shalmaneser (858 n.o.) has representa- 
tions of Indian elephants and apes^ and Bactiian 
camels on his obehsk, and those ammals, the 
elephants at any rate, must have been imported 
overland. After the defeat of Assyria by Nebuchad- 
nezzoi in 606 b.c., Babylon became the leadmg city 
of Asia. In its market-places met tHe nations of the 
woild, — captive Jews, Indian traders, Egyptian ambas- 
sadors, Phoemcian sailois from the Far East — in short, 
as Beroshs says, voXv TrXijOog avOpcoTrcov oXXobOv&v, 
“ a crowd of men of all nationahties ” We hear m one 
of the Jataka Stones of the adventures of the merchants 
who took the first peacock to Babylon ; on the other 
hand, there appears to have been a settlement of 
Babyloman traders at the frontier town of Tasila m 
India, for Aiistobulus of Cassandiia® found at that 
city a “marriage-market” being earned on Baby- 
loman fashion, just as is described by Herodotus^ 
What was the result of the contact# been India and 
the Semitic races ? Not very great, L thi n k. Casual 
traders do little towards the real opetnng up of a 
country. From the Jews India learnt practically 
nothmg; horn the Chaldeans she may have bonowed 

1 The ” Swastika ” sign has, I believe, been found in Troy 

- For methods of trapping apes (apparently for export), see 
Aelian, ajptid McOrmdle, p 149 

^ Ap^cd Strabo, Qeog, xv 62-1 

« I 196 
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(Jhaldeans for helping the BabylonianB m a nsing 
against the ^Assynan Empire. The advent 6i the 
PhcBmoians had the Bame magical effect upon the 
trade of the Persian Gulf as it had formerly produced 
in the Bed Bea. These bold navigators soon pushed 
on to India and roundmg the Indian coast even 
visited the Malay Archipelago and Obma A -whole 
colony of Phcsnician Bailors sprang up in the Persian 
Gulf. The Bahrem Islands were especially popular 
as a port of call for vessels to take in water and pm- 
Yimons before setting out on tbeir long nm across the 
Indian Ocean gnd recent excavutaons have revealed 
remains of a large settlement iheie.^ Btrabo says 
that in biB day the islands of the Persian Gulf were 
dotted with Phcemoian temples ^ Their l^s sMliul 
nvalSj the Chaldeans discontented at their superses 
Sion, appear to have rebelled again. This tune they 
were banished to Gerrha, a terribly hot, barren spot, 
where they had to use blocks of salt to build their 
houses.® This must have been an unwelcome change 
after the humid olunate of Chaldea 

Of the overland route between India and the West 
we hear httle before the time of Banns the Great, 
probably because the journey was rendered difficult 
and dangerous By the -wild tribes who beset the road. 
Even in the Amotest days, however such a route 
must have existed on aiehead of white Chinese jade 

> The Beport of tha Arolmolo^cal Dvpartmant gfrM det*Qg 
of thaco. Soma of the restuini hara been put to tlia Brlaoa ol 
Wales’s Uasettm, Boinlsaj 

• Qtog xrt 8. 8-6 

Slxtbo, Qtof xtr 88 This Is not s tiATsnai*s tala. Cm 
Bst oW, the Uoorisb traTeller the stoij abofrt the DOgroes 
In the Boden. 
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^^n^ found in tbo second cily of Tro}.^ Caiavaus 
enme and went, no doubt, both from T3T0 and fioW 
llie poits flirt ber nortb. In any ease ibb louto taken 
)nti‘-t bare ]>ccn ultimately tbo same, — past tbo* Cas- 
pian Gates, and nortb of tbo Caimanian Doserfc to 
Balkb, wboro tbo loads running’ to Gbina and India 
conveigod. Sbalmnncscr (S 5 S n.c.) bas ropiesouta- 
tions of Indian elcpbants and apos^ and Bactiiau 
camels on bis obelisk, and tboso animals, tbo 
olepbants at any rale, must bavo boon imported 
o\erlnnd. After tbo defeat of Assyria by Nobuebad- 
nerrnr in GOG n c., Bab3'lon became tbo leading city 
of Asm, In its maiket-placcs met tlio nations of tbo 
woild, — capti\oJows, Indian tradois,Eg3^)tinu ambi;s- 
sador^:, Pbrnniciansnilois from tbo b’ar East — in short, 
as Berosus says, ttoX?/ vXiiOoc uvOptoirioit (tX\otOv{bv, 
“ a crowd of men of all nationalities ” Wo bear m one 
of tbo JatakaStoi 10s of tbo advontuics of tbo moicbants 
W’bo took tbo JQist peacock to Babylon; on tbo other 
baud, tbcie appears to bavo been a settlement of 
Bab3’loniau traders at tbo frontier towm of Taxila m 
India, for Aiistobulus of Cassandria” foimd at that 
city a “mnriiage-markot” being cairiod on Baby- 
loman fashion, just as is described by Herodotus'^ 
What was the result of tbo contact, been India and 
the Semitic races ? Not very great, I, think. Casual 
traders do httle towards the real opening up of a 
country. From the Jews India learnt practically 
nothing ; fiom the Chaldeans she may have borrowed 

> The “ Swastika ” sign lias, I bobovo, boon found m Troy 

- For methods of trapping apes (apparently for osport), see 
Aelian, ajpjid McOrmdlo, p 149 

^ Apud Strabo, Qcog xv G2-3 
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part of her preg Alexandrian eyEtem of Astronomy, ^ 
ffom the Babylonian merchants may have come the 
idea of pf mteng mde, punch marked ooms, and per- 
haps a system of ireighte and measures. It is I 
think, nsdesB to attempt to trace early Indian arohi 
tectnre to Babylonian or Assyrian sonroee. “The 
oulture of Assy^ and Bbll more of Babylonia, was 
essentially hterary we miss in it the artistic spirit 
of Egypt or Greece In Babylonia the abundance 
of clay and want of stone led to the employment of 
bnok the Babylonian temples ore massive but 
shapeless stmotures of crude bnok, supported by 
buttresses, ' The absurd stones of Oteeias about 
an Assyrian mvamon of India, narrated by Justin ■ 
are a gross fahnoaticm, and Semiramis is a product 
of the imagination. The Semites merely prepared 
the way for the momentous Iranian mvasicm, with 
which we shall presently deaL 

While thrones were nsing and falling m Western 
Asia a revolution of another kind was taking place 
in North Eastern India. Gautama Buddha (668- 
488 B,a) * was formulatiDg the dootrmes which were 
destmed to use the picturesque phrase of the Pah 
commentator, to re-echo like a great beU set in the 
heavens” throughout the East. Gautama Buddha 

f 

* It Lm boon alco nggortad that tbe wiorj of tbe TortoUe Immr 

nation ol Vahnn U a Hindu TSEilan of the ttory of the Flood, ^ridoh 
flat appean in Babjlonlaii lagcod. Hr Vogel attributei to Bahjlon 
the praotioe la India modem &uope, o! narnlug iho daji of 
tho week after the Snn, trnnn , fire plaaeta. U a very 

Intcreetlsg explanation of a remarkable ootnddenoo. 

* Encye. Bril^ XTth Edn., “ Babylonian Art." 

* Jortln, 1. 1-8 eto. 

Dr Fleetidate. 
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18 the one personahty of the prss-Alexandiian peiiqd, 
of wHom we can reaUy eay that we hioip something. 
Was he reaUy an Aiyan, or are we to class his 
remarkable creed among the “foreign influences” 
which affected India dining this jpeiiod ? The ques- 
tion is a staithng one, and has nevei, I thmk, been 
adequately consideied. But every one must have 
noticed the many stiikmg featm’es of Buddhisrd, so 
utterly at vaiiance with anything to be found else- 
wheie in Hinduism, the stiipa, the worship of rehcs, 
the abohtion of caste as a lehgious faetoi, contempt 
for penance and ceiemomes, and the jdiscomagement 
of abstract metaphysics. Many of these pecuhanties 
may, of course, be meiely the products of a poweiM 
and far-reaching mind, bent on rehgious reform ; but 
lelic-woisinp, and its concomitant the stiipa, are qmte 
un-Indian.^ Gautama belonged to the Sakya clan, 
were they an eaily offshoot of the Sakas, the Sac© 
or Scyths, who, as we know, followed the Aryans 
fiom time to time mto India m successive waves ? 
The woid stiipa signifies a “baiiow,” oi “tumulus,” 
a Sanskrit name foi a Scythian object The Scythian 
chieftam was buned under a tumulus of this kmd, 
and not, as m India, cremated. Herodotus, for 
instance, tells us how the Gerrhi, tribe on the 
Boiysthenes, burred then kmgs m hugeP square tombs, 
over which the people raised a high mound of earth, 
each vying with his neighbour to make it as tall as 
possible.^ In Southern Siberia may be seen to this 
day the kurgans of the primitive Scythian tribes. The 
round shape of the stkpa shows that it was oiigmaUy 

* The Babylonians, of course, practised um-burial 

- Herod, iv 71. 
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^ earthen stmotnro,^ just as the pyramid, a kmdred 
type of h nilding must have been always oonstinoted 
of stone. And so the massive Sanohi Stupa, with its 
elaborately carved stone railmg is vary probably the 
lineal descendant o^ the rude earthen mound oovenng 
the tombs of the Scythian chieftains on the Central 
Asian steppes fenced m by a rough palisade of huge 
logs, decorated with fetish-irymbolfl to scare away the 
evil spinta which might otherwise disturb the peace 
of the inmate. 

When the Saka tribes migrated to India, and were 
received mto tjie fold of Hinduism, a kind of compro- 
mise must have been effeoted m the case of notable 
peraonages, between the rival cnetoma ofbunalbeneath 
a barrow and oremation. The body was first cremated 
and then the ashes were buned The custom of reho- 
worship — not a Hindu custom* — led to the praotoe 
of dividing the ashes (and other remains) of a deceased 
teacher among several olaimants each of whom en 
shrmed his portion xmder a rtfJpo of his own. Thus 
the stfipa or bunal mound, became a ddgdba or reho- 
holder The earliest recorf of such a division relates 
to the ashes of Gautama Buddha himself.* Eight 
tribes sent delegates to claim on the ground of km 
dred with the deceased teacher, a share of his remains 

Fergnnon tfihiki 16 mw oopSed from 6be oocnlcal Tutu tenti 
Bat It li dlfBcoIt to Koomit lor nsli an Imitation. And tlm eorlj 
(tCpaa an more dcim«.thipoiI Froleaor Bapaon (Haatin^ Dic- 
tkmarp oj Bihgion) traoai It to the ftmeml pjra. Bnt tha rwm 
hT*n«w Is xMt T or y cdoaa. 

P t i rh a p a a mrlTal of th« o3d batbarooi rltoi paid to the 
“Uanoa” of d ot ea ao d anoeston by vuknu natlont, partlooloily 
UongoUan mtloni, If the Beythlons ware MongoDan in origin 
we bare anotlwr interecttng piece of erldanee In thh ct u to m . 

MaidpanwlHwiw Snita, S3,Z. li. p ISL 
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TEq possession of such relics was, of coui'se, an ass^fc 
of great material value; the dngaba bepeatli which 
they lay becamo a thlha, or place of pilgrimage;, and 
lapidly grew rich and famous. 

Among tho tribes claimmg, 51 s Idnsmen, a light 
to a portion of tho ashes of Gautama, were the Vajjis 
of Vaisah. They aie depicted^ in early Buddhist 
sculptines as wealing Scythian gaib. Whether Vapi 
is simply a variation of Yne-clii, and whether the 
Lichha^n clan, said to bo an offshoot of the Vajji, 
are to bo identified with the Litsavi, a Mongolo- 
Scythic tribe in Thibet, is uncertain^ but piobable. 
Another tribe, the Gandhaias, must have ongmally 
come fiom the distant Noith-West Frontier, where 
Scythians, would natuially be found. If these two 
tribes wore Scythian, the tnbe of Gautama must 
have been Scythian too. And so, perhaps, we are 
justified in includmg Buddhism among the products 
of early foreign mfluence in India. 

In 538 B.O., Cyrus the Great took Babylon by 
storm, and became Master of Western Asia — “King 
of Babel, Sumer, Akkad, and the four quarters of the 
world.” Twenty years later, his equally great suc- 
cessor, Darius, crossed the Caimaman Desert to 
claim the allegiance of Eastern La3i. Darius was 
a splendid orgamzer and financier — l?is abihties m 
that latter dnection had gained him the contemptuous 
title of JiaTTiiXog, “The Pedlar,” from the Persian 
nobihty, — and he was struck with the biilhant idea 
of annexmg the Indus Valley to his eastern posses- 
sions. The scheme was carried out in a most 

1 Ounningham, Aiic, Geog of India, 447, Beal, in JB A S , 
XIV 89 
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methodical fashion the Panjab was oooupied, and 
an expeditKpi was sent under a Greek named Goylax 
of Qaryanda to explore the Indns Valley and to traTel 
home by sea from the mouth of the nver ^ The ei 
plorers aooomplishe^ their task with complete Buccess 
they returned by the old route followed by Solomon s 
trading fleet, and landed eighteen months later near 
the modem port of Sues 

Vfe know so little of the history of Persia, that 
there is not much to record of the Satrapy of India ” 
durmg the two centuries which preceded the inTamon 
of Alexander That the ooun^ fully realised the 
expectations of Dorms is shown by tbe enormous 
tribute which it paid to the imperial ooflers Indian 
contingents fought m the Persian oampai^is against 
Greece Perhaps Toxfla was the capital of the pro- 
ymoe, for Alexander s soldiers found there traces of 
Persian and Babylonian ouetoms , the people held a 
mamage-market every year m then mty like the 
Babylonians and exposed their dead for the vultures 
to devour msteed of cremating them.* Danus was 
the first monarch to have both Greek and TnHiftTi 
sulgecta under hia rule. Of the mainland of Greece, 

H« started fqpm an mildanUBed dtj oaDnd ‘^Oupatyraa In 
Paetylea, mnewhsTe In the Nortb Wwt Panjab. Probablj Ear 
Tinff«s U a mlAadtng fcs Kaa Wa y ft (Eai]^pnra) defined bj 
Hscattcni aa XnMr A (dtj of Gandbia on 

the Bojtblan border. PoetTlai la tbe land of tbe Poobtn or Poabtn 
tbe Patbam or Af gSgT^. 

A Uedlan fajatom, b o rrowe d from tbe Soytblant, who garo 
their dmd to dogi and blrdi to deroor. At Baotila, ^ home of 
Zor ci a atrt a plpn , a ipedal breed of called “£n* 

tcanben,” were kept for tbe purpoee. The Pertiane burled tbelr 
dead. Tbe tomb of O7TIB at Paaargads for Initance, U a proof 
of t>iU. 
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India , knew nothing ; the lonians of Asia Minoh, , 
employed in the Great King’s service, ci tiadeis of 
the same nationahty who put in at Barbarikon or 
Barygaza, were the only Gieeks with whom they weie 
acquamted. Hence we may dismiss at once any 
theoiies about the influence of Gieek hterature on 
India before Alexandei’s invasion. The Sanskiit 
Yavana, ’Idynov, dates from the time when the 

digamma was stfll in use. The Praia it Yona, ’Iwv, 
is, of couise, latei.^ There seems little doubt that 
the Persian occupation of ^the Panjah made a gieat 
impression upon India; Persian custofas and Persian 
architeetme weie probably adopted at the courts of 
some of the local rajas. One unmistakable trace 
of Peisiaa influence lasted in Western India for 
many centuries after the Peisian Empue had disap- 
peaied. This was the Khaioshthi sciipt, mtioduced 
by the officials of the Achsememds, which was not 
entirely replaced by the Brahmi wiitmg till the fourth 
eentuiy a d. The Khaioshthi is undoubtedly Aiamaie 
in oiigm, reading, like other kmdred scripts, from 
right to left.^ The last hope of Persia perished with 
the gallant young Cyrus on the field of Cunaxa 

^ Oorapare Milton’s “ Ionian gods of Javan’s usue held ” P ii , i. 
608, and S A , 716-6 Milton got the word fromi Isa Isvi. 19, 
bnt ho mixes np Javan with Javan son of JaphetS. (Gen x 2) The 
Greeks heard of India from the Persians ’'ivSoi is Hendu, the Avesta 
word, and ^ot Smdava (Skt ) Otherwise we shonld have "IrSoj, as 
"Max Muller pomts out Hecatseiis (620 b o ) is the first to mention 
India among survivmg Greek writers Some of the stories in 
Herodotus — e g the story of Hippocleides — have been traced to 
India, through Persia Tawney, Jotcmal of Philology, xii 112 

- A highly amusmg article by Prof Lacoupone, m the Baby- 
lonian and Oriental Eecord, 1886, p 68, ascribes this script to Cj rus 
(Khusru) Unfortunately Gyms never visited India 
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(401 BJ3) After this the great Empire begpn to 
break np Eafltem Iran became a practically inde- 
pendent kingdom tmder the Satrap of Balkh who was 
always a member of the Boyal family We cease to 
hear of Indian troops m the Persian army, and 
probably the airnTiftl Indian tnbnte seldom found its 
way to the Imperial coffers. 

n 

In 829 B a Alexander entered the Fanjab He 
found Western India governed by a number of m 
dependent pnrtoea, controlled by no sort of central 
govemmenL In this disumted condition, they feU an 
easy prey to the Maoedoman Airces, in spite of the 
desperate resistance which was offered from time to 
time by the gallant natives. Alexander marched 
aoroflB Panjab m a south-easterly direction to the 
nver Bios, where he was compelled to turn back. 
He then retreated to the banks of the Jhilam, and 
Bailed down that stream to its oonffuence with the 
Indue and thence to the coast, enhduing and organ- 
imng the country as he weni The oongnered lands 
were put m charge of governors, native and Greek 
elaborate arraijgements were made for buOding a 
harbour at Patiala , Nearobus was sent to explore 
and re-opened*the old Phcemcian trade route between 
the months of the Indus and Euphrates. Unfortu 
nately these far-seeing plans oamo to nothing In 
823 B.a, two years after leaving India Alexander 
died. The empire collapsed like a pack of cards at 
the same time a great national movement under 
Ohandragupta united aU Aryan India under a single 
leader, and the Macedonian governors were glad to 
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Iniriy nwny to llio fiutlior sido of ilio Hindu Kusl^ 
\Mtli Buch boot}^ ns thoy could lay bauds qu. 

By 821 B c., Macedonian power was at an end in 
India, only those settlers remained who cnied to 
throw in Iheii lot with tho peoplo.J Tho effect of the 
great invasion was piactically?u?, unless the example 
of Alexander inspiicd tho enter pi isiug Chandragupta 
with the idea of mahiug himself master of Noithein 
India. 

IVo now come to tho age of tho enlightened and 
poweiful Maurya dynasty, \^hich may be compared 
^vith the age of the Antomnes in Ropio for wisdom, 
inogiess and model ation, though there is a certain 
spirituality about the groat Asoka winch is hardly 
found m ^larcus Am elms himself. It was a period 
of Renaissance m India : a groat religious revival was 
accompanied by a magnificent artistic outburst. 
Shrines and palaces of stone suddenly replaced the 
wood and plaster erections of earhor days , clemency 
of a typo unimown in India prevailed in the govern- 
ment , free communication with tho hitherto despised 
"barbarian” was welcomed and encomagod. The 
difference which organization could make to a 
country’s powers of resistance was seen when Seleucus 
Nicator tiled in 805 n.o. to repeat ^the exploits of 
Alexander. The " Victorious ” monarch quickly found 
it pmdent to come to terms with his adversary. A 
friendly agreement was made, ceding a large portion 
of Eastern Lan to India, and the compact was sealed 

^ Quite possibly considerable Yavana colonies remained behind 
They are mentioned m Asoka’s msoriptions, and probably the kmg 
ApoUodotus, whose corns are so difficult to place, belongs to this 
race, and not to the Bactrian dynasties 
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by a mamage between Ohandragnpta and a Syrian 
prmcesa. relahonfl between the Manryas and 

theuirWestem neighbonre wse of the most cordial kmd 
Ohandrsgupta was an enthasinsbo admirer of Greek 
cnstoms. Envoys ffom the West were m attendance 
at Patahputra and the presence of a Greek rdm must 
have enhanced the pbilhellemo tendencies of the 
court. Among the ambassadors the most famous 
was Megasthenes the Syrian envoy to Ohandragnpta 
m the reign of Bmdnsara he was succeeded by 
Deimaohua We also hear of a Dionysius from the 
court of Alexandria who appears to have been in 
residence in the reign of Aso\a ^ A fnendly and 
often amusing oorreepondenoe between the klnurya 
kings and their Synan neighbours testi4eB to the 
mtimate character of the relations between India and 
the Greek world at that time Ohandragupia sends 
SeleuouB some powerful Indian drugs Bmdusara 
requests of Anbochua a consignment of ' figs, Greek 
wme and a sophist , to which that monarch rephes, 
that while delighted to send the wine he regrets that 
it is not good form for Greeks to deal m sophists 
(ou Iv EXXn<T< tro^iurdv After hiB 

conversion to Buddhism Asola s first thought is for 
hiB friends theHIreek rulers of Byna and Alexandria. 
And yet m spite of the mtimacy between India and 
the West under the Mau^^ we discern very 
few actual traces of Greek influence on Indian 
civilirabon durmg that period. The court of Chan 
dmgupta os described by Megasthenes • was con- 
ducted m Persian fashion As m Persia the kmg 

» Strmbo fi, i, 6 PUny NH n 
V Earlg mtiarf of ludla^ ^ v 
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lived , m strict seclusion, and obseived Persiali’ 
festivals like the curious hair-washing festival ” 
held on the king’s birthday.^ Offences weie 
punished by mutilation, a Persian practice abhoired 
by the Greeks. The country ’was spht up mto 
piovmces, like the Persian satrapies. Asoka, when 
he deteimined to use a moie lasting material than 
the wood and plaster of his predecessors for 
aichitectural purposes, set his workmen to erect 
buildmgs and monuments of stone m the Persian 
style, but adapted and Indianized m characteristic 
Hindu fashion. At the same time, may discern 
traces of Scythian influence m the sculpture of the 
period. The grotesque, broad-shouldered figmes of 
the Sanchncarvmgs are ceitainly not Aryan m type. 
The same type of figure appears even m the semr- 
Hellemc sculptures of the Gandhara school. 

We may take it for granted that the inhabitants 
of the Aiyavaida at the time of the accession of 
Chandragupta were ah’eady a highly civihzed people. 
No lemams, alas, of the early architectme of India 
have smvived, owmg to the fragile nature of the 
materials employed, but we can see that the beauti- 
fully caiwed and inscribed piUais of Asgka are not the 
crude efforts of a primitive nation. At the same 
time, their essentially Indian appeal anoe seems to 
prove that they are not the work of foreign artizans, 
like the’ Gandhara sculptures. The numerous 
“ sermons in stone ” erected by Asoka, show that 

^ “A Eoyal Festival is held once a year ou the birthday of 
Xerxes It is called Tycta m Persian, The king washes his head 
and makes presents to the Persians ” Herod ix. 110 

“ When the Kmg (Ohandragnpta) washes his hair, they celebrate 
a great festival and send him presents ” Strabo, xv 69 

P 
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rfeadiDg ■was a oommon aooomplifllimeiit, ^ oUipTwise 
their erectidn all over the country would have been 
pomtlesfl. For two oentones constant mteroourse 
with PersiB, combined with the indigenous culture of 
the people, had produced an advanoed civilisation to 
which the rude Macedonian could add nothing, and 
upon which even Hellenistio refinement had oompara- 
tively httle influence. Already, when Megasthenes 
amved at Fatolipatra, he found it as splendid as 
Busa or Ecbatana , and it was &om Susa, nd Taxila, 
that foreign influence had influenced the country 
A Persian official, TuahAsps,* earned out Asokas 
irrigation schemes in Kathiawar doubtless on tbe 
model of the famous Babylonian works the great 
trunk road, built from Fataliputra through Delhi to 
the North West Frontier was suggested, no doubt, 
by the Eoyal road of Danus m Peo^ 

A great deal has been made of the sudden mtro- 
duohou of stone as a building material by Asoka It 
may be, of course, that he learnt from foreigners 
perhaps Greeks, to use stone instead of wood. But 
it seemB clear that he employed native craftsmen to 
work m this material, and allowed them to treat it very 
much m their^rwn fashion Thus any one esamining 

' ThA oamm^ Iingiimd tlut writing wu noi pnotiied in India 
uoM from tbe feat that most Bamkzlt Uentfwre was transmitted 
orallj and legal dlf|ratei were settled bj nnwzltten local ertskm. 
Btrabo xlr 03, OT eta Writing wu pnnflnaS to teoulitr pnrposei 
eron In tbe fihb eentory a.D. Fa Hlan had the greatest dU&onlty 
In getting UBS of Bnddhlst worba. Perhaps Aso^ borrowed from 
Persia the idea of Insorlblog inng rooordfl upon tbe snrlaae of rocbi 
where tbe 7 wonld most tbe ejo of tbe paaeai bj 

Cane d , bowerer a Tima, In tbe Qlrttar Inscription. Ko 
donbt bs spake Greek. Be may haro been a Greek ball breed from 
Boetrla. 
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the caivings of the Sanchi Stupi 'will lecognize th*a^ 
the woikmen employed were used to workmg m "yood. 
The famous ‘'Buddhist lail” at Sanchi is bmlt of 
stone blocks elaboiately hewn into the likeness of 
wooden logs, and a significant ’insciiiition records 
that one of the gales was the work of the “ivoiy 
carvel 8 of Yidisa ” ^ The truth is, that stone was 
not extensively used for building puiposes till a much 
latei peiiod. Even four centuries latei, Bhuen 
Tsiang legards the deserted rums of Asoka’s stone 
palaces with superstitious awe, as “ the work of no 
mortal hands ” Kamshka’s great lelic tower at 
Peshawar was of wood, ^ and wood was used for tlm 
fortifications of Patahputra. The huge wooden arches 
m the Karla Caves show to what use wood could be 
put by Indian bmldeis, and no doubt the vast 
majoiity of the bmldmgs of the time weie of wood 
and plastei, built on brick foundations, such as are 
stiU popular in Western India Asoka’s more ambi- 
tious schemes weie partly due to leligious enthusiasm, 
and partly, no doubt, to the gieat access of wealth 
which resulted fiom the excellent orgamzation of his 
vast empire. Peisian mfluence may be detected m 
the bell-shaped piUais and " hon-ca;pitals ” of the 
Buddhist architecture of the Maurya pgiiod, but it is 
so adapted and transfoimed that we cannot help 
tracing its fiist mtioduction back for many years 
befoie the accession of Chandiaguxita, to the time 
when the Peisian, Indian, and Central Asian races 
first encountered one anothei in that strange meetmg- 
place of nations, the Panjab. 

* So, too, in the Toy Cart, the Palace has a “ high ivory portal.” 
V A Smith, H^st Fine Art, x 8 

® Beal, BuddJmt Eccoids, 1. 103 
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m 

The “Yellow Peril was no new thing to the 
ancient world The Asqiman Empire had been 
menaced by the threats of Scythian inonrsionB and 
Bcjythians asgiflted at the sack of Nineveh. Cymfl 
the Great fell in battle against these traditional foes 
of the Aryan roue and Alexander thongh compelled 
to destroy Oyropohs the fortress bmlt by the Persian 
monarch to guard the passage over the Jaxartes, re- 
placed it by an even greater stronghold in the shape 
pf Alexandria EsohaU But the chief safeguard for 
the Aryans of Western Asia was the ancient Iranian 
province of Balkh or Baotna, the great bnffer state 
between the Persian Empire and the peoples of the 
steppes of Central Ama. Alexander had reabied the 
strategio importance of Balkh to his eastern posses 
nons, and had established there a large military 
colony After his death thin colony had grown into 
the dimensions of an important kmgdom the veterans 
having freely mtermomed with the Iranian and 
Scythic populace. In 250 b a they revolted against 
the Bynon ^Jmpire and their mdependence was 
recogniiod some forty years later by Antioohus the 
Great. Thaf monarch had marched against the re 
voltmg provmoe and hud siege to the capital, but he 
was mduced to abandon his design by the plea that if 
he weakened thia outpost of the Greek world the 
Bcythians would burst m and ovemm the whole of 
the West at once ^ Unfortunately the Baotnons 
did not confine themselves to the of guardmg 

Poljb. zl SI, 
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flic Ovu';; ilio whicli followed upon tljo 

l)ronK-u]> of flie Mnnijn Kinpne, loft llip Pnnial) ns* 
n tempi inf: pii\^ to nn ninbiiious conquoior, and tlio 
Bnotnen inonniclis ■were nnnblo to lesist tbo oppor- 
Inmh About IDO n.r tbo Ikeivinn Iving Domctrins 
iinnded the north-we'-t of Jndni, nnd inndo himself 
maslei of a considernble poition of toniloiy. Tliis 
he nisdo into n sopnvnto lvinf:dom, \\ith its capital at 
8'if:nla,* winch he renamed Enthydemcia after his 
father Euthydemus. This loft Bncliia proper in a 
precarious condition. Jlainssod by internal dis- 
sentions, nnd by continual quariels, with thoii old 
livnls the Pnifchians, the Bactrian GrccKs could ill- 
nflord to «cnd the flowci of tlioii iioops on distant 
expeditions to tho fai South. As Justin says, thoy 
were liteially “drained of then life-blood.”^ In 
consequence, tho Scythians at last managed to cioss 
the 0\us, and overrun tho countiy. Iloliodoins, tho 
last Greek king to reign north of tho Hindu Kush, 
hastily evacuated Bactria, and fled, with such of his 
followers ns did not care to submit to the invadeis, to 
find a homo in tho provinco of Sdgala, which Ins 
predccesBors had established. This was about 140 
B c. IJnfortnnatcly, tho Greeks wore continually 
quarrolhng among themselves, and^split up into a 
numbei of independent prmcipalitios Only once, 
under tho gieat Monandei, did they unite for a biief 
time; and by 20 a.d. they disappeared altogethei, 
though little isolated Greek states probably struggled 
on heie and there till a much later period ^ 

* Probably SialKot 

= Exsangucs Justin, sli G 

= Thus Gautamiputra (after 130 a.d ) talks of subduing Yavanas. 
(Hapson, Goins of ihc Andras, Section 44, Inlroduotion ) 
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These Greeks had really very little Western blood 
in their veins when they settled m India and their 
mfluenoe npon this country VftLB very ahght. They 
lastied, however some very beautifnl and remarkable 
corns, one or two of which will compare with anything 
produced in the anment world. It is impossible to 
explam this outburst of artistic genius m the furthest 
confines of Hellemo mfluenoe. These Boctnon corns 
were imitated extensively by the few Indian rulers 
who showed any taste m this direction, the Kushans 
the Guptas, and the Western Esbatrapas, especially 
Nahapana, the aroler who issued the ooms found m 
such unmenflo numbers near Nasik, some years ago ^ 
The Greek word drachma has passed into the ver 
nacular language of knlay from it came the Praknt 
dramma and the modem ddm ^ Otherwise it appears 
that the Greeks were rapidly absorbed m the native 
populatioiL The process may be traced m the coinage, 
where Indian figures and insonptioDs replace by 
degrees the Greek types of the earlier monarohs and 
the workmanship becomes more and more debased 
The few remains we have of the Indo-Greeks seem to 
show that they qmckly lost all traces of their in 
dmduahty and adopted the religion, and even m 
many cases the hames, of their neighbours. Thus the 
Karla Caves contain many mscnptions recording 
donations from the * Tavanas,” These must he 
Baotnan Greeks, but they have Hmdu names, and 
arc Buddhists, The pillar recently discovered at 

» Boe the Jovrnal 8 tqL xxiL SS4 

!!Ql 0 Kcihuii aM QnpUs also extaulvelj tb« IlmnfiTi 

eolni whlob potcrad into TthUi\ in tho fliit sooond ceotorlei 
Dinar b the Hoquc Drnarina 
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Bosnagar ^ boars au inscription to tbo effect that it is 
the \rork of “ Hcliodorus, a worshipper of Kiishca^ 
sent by the Yona ILng Antialcidas.” TFe pillar is in 
the ludo-Porsian style, and contains no tiaces of 
Greek workmanship. Probably tho Gioek language 
was only used at the court of Sagala, and among a 
few of tho ruling class who had not intermariied with 
the natives. The Indo-Gioek kingdoms reached the 
height of their power under the Buddhist prmee 
Menandoi, who for a biicf space earned the Greek 
arms to the walls of Pataliputra. Of his court and 
capital we find a delightful picture in the Buddhist 
Qucstwiis of Milindaf which desfiiibes them as 
follow s • 

“There is in the country of the Yonakas a great 
centre ol trade, a city called Sagala. . . . Wise 
architects have laid it out, and its people know of no 
oppression, smee all their enemies and adversaries 
have been put down. Brave is its defence, with 
many and strong toweis and ramparts, with superb 
gates and entrance archways, and with the royal 
citadel in its midst, white-walled and deeply moated. 
WeU laid out are its stieets, squares, cross-roads, 
and maiket-iilaces WeU displayed are the innu- 
merable sorts of costly merchandise with which its 
shops are fiUed. It is nchly adorned with hundreds 
of almshaUs of various kinds, and splendid with 
hundieds of thousands of magnificent mansions, 
which *rise aloft like the mountam-peaks of the 

1 JB A S, 1909, p 1092 

^ S B E XXV The book is so replete -with detail that it must 
have been written soon after the tune of Menander, by one who 
knew the country. 
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Himalayas Its streets are filled with elephants, 
herses, carnages, fregnented by men of all borts 
and oondifabns — Brahmins, nobles, artifioers and 
servants They resound with (mes of welcome to the 
teachers of every creed and the city is the resort of 
the leading men of each of the differmg sects.” In 
the nnoppreesive government, the white-walled acro- 
polis, and the ‘ welcome given to teachers of every 
sect, ^ we may jierhaps discern echoes of the old 
Greek spmt , but Menander was essentmlly on Indian 
raja, and not a Greek ruler A Siamese tradition 
affirms that he took the yellow robe in his old age, 
and died an arhai and Plutarch relates a siory * to 
the effect that at his funeral, as at that of Gautama 
Buddha seven nations disputed for a share of his 
ashes which they earned away and bune«I beneath 
ftApoi (ftvfifuia) m their own oountnes. As far as we 
can tell at present the Indo-Greeks exercised very 
httle mtelleotual infiuenoe upon India though exoa 
vation on the site of the ancient BAgala may modify 
this view If however, Menander nsed the same 
flimsy materials for his great palaces and fortreeses 
os his Indian oontemporanes not much remains to 
be unearthed. 

In the meanwhile, bodies of Sakae were beginning 
to appear m the Fonjab and to settle in the vicinity 
of Toxila Mathura, and other places One isolated 
tribe eventually reached Kathiawar ® Great numbers 
somewhere about this time flocked into the modem 

* G1 Aetf of tbe ApoatlM xtIL SL 
In tbe tract Otrend. p ISl. 

* The molemJataarepeihapadeaccDdanttoItbelainottiSoTihUo 
trOie, tlic Octo. 
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Sistnn (SnKn'^fnn), Rivini^ tlio coimtr}’' its mocloj^n 
name Tlic‘'Cimmigianls appear to liavcsbccn nccom- 
paiiicrl by a ceitain number of Faithinus, but in»spito 
of (bo ingcnmt 3 ’ of modern numismalologiets, very 
litlle can bo '^nul niUi ccrtainl^^ about those potty 
clnchains 'Wlioilier theio was an actual Pnithian 
in\a‘'ion of tlio Fanjab is unlcno\Mi, and, after all, 
not Noi,v important; but coins and inscriptions show 
that a poweiful SaKa d^na'ity ^\as succeeded by a lino 
of nionarclis bearing rarthian names, who cmplo^'od 
•^ntiaps to go\oin the moio distant paits of thoii 
leafin'?. The Greeks, wlio woie contmuall}' quariel- 
Img among themsehos, could ofifoi no resistance to 
thc‘'e no\\ •comers. IIindiM\riteis speak coutcmpln- 
ouvly of (ho “ Sakas, Yavanas, and Pahlavas,” as a 
sot of barbaiians with little to distinguish them. 
There is little doubt that the sudden inclusion of 
Saka tribes was caused bj' 2 ’^'<^ssuro from the North 
After a series of obscure movements, a powerful 
Mongolian tribe called the Yuoh-chi had treated the 
Sakas of Bactiia piecisoly as the latter had foimcrly 
treated the Bactiian Greeks, and thus the Sakas wore 
in their turn comxiollcd to seek now homes south of 
the Hindu Kush. In the meanwFilo, the nomads 
who now held Bactiia, settled down’ m that feitile 
country and rapidly became a powerful and civilized 
nation. In ihoir now abode thej^ acquired a certain 
amoimt of culture ; from the lemnants of the Scythian 
and Iranian peoples of Balkh they adopted a debased 
foisn of Zoroastrianism , while from the Greeks of 
the country, or perhaps the Par thians, they took over 
the Greek alphabet, and possrbly a certain modicum 
of the Greek language. Finally, about the first 
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cejitnry aj)^ the Yaeh>chi began like their predeces 
BorB to cast, envioufl eyes upon the Panjab arid a 
Toeh ohi monarch named Kadphiaes, belonging to the 
dominant Knshan clan, qmetly overran the decadent 
Indo-Greek and Saka pnnmpalitiea m North WeBtam 
T ndift 1 That the Greeks submitted without a struggle 
appears from the fact that the lost Greek pnnce 
HffrmmnB issued ooins m conjunction with Kadphises 
until hiB death, when Kadphisee appears alone The 
Kushans rapidly made themselves masters of Northern 
India Ka^hka, their most powerful pnnce must 
have ruled from the Joiartes to the mouth of the 
Ganges He appears to have sent an embassy to the 
Emperor Trajan and for the next two centuries the 
trade between Borne and India reached very large 
diTnunginug. Bome idea of the extent of the oommeroe 
between the two oountnes may be gathered from the 
immense rinds of Bomon ooins which have been made 
from tune to time m India Pive oooly loads of awn 
of the reign of Nero were found some years ago near 
Oannanore and this is by no means on isolated 
mstance.* Plmy complams bitterly of the ' dram 

‘ Tb« iOTadon wu no donbt qoHe a pttoeiM ooq the “ B^tha- 
trapec” merely aaknowledged their new orerlorda end remained 
nadl storb ed, c 

An tmTnwnM amn imt of trade jaMed between India anj the 
Wect in the flift tentnry B.a It wu ttlmolated by Aosuetna 
ffoppreailon of piracy and by the d ia ocrroiy of the monsoon by 
Hlppolot, e. 4S am. The goods were sent to Uyos Hamms on the 
Bed Sea, and transhipped at Alfcondrla. Strabo saw ISO shlpe 
leore Hyoo Honuus for India. The chief port was Uoilris (pro- 
bably Mangalore) and It was a mn of only forty daya from 
to that port In the monsoon. TnSlayi Bajts often had Qreek body 
gnordi and Greek glds In thelz barems. Tbe Greek Jaulaaiy was 
nsefol boeanse he oonld form no plots, being ignorant of the 
langaago of the cotmtry Taoonn honee, Uko Buim In tho 
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caused by the shipment of Roman gold and silver ,to 
India m return for useless and unpioductive luxmies,’ 
and anticipates the gravest lesultstheiefiom ^ Perhaps 
this export of Roman money really had something to 
do with the disastrous financial paralysis which finally 
overtook the Roman Empne Similar complaints 
about the absorption of money by India aie not un- 
known m modem times, the Rushans, havmg no 
indigenous culture of their own, were forced, as they 
became a settled nation, to borrow fiom them neigh- 
boms The result, as seen in their corns, is a curious 
medley. From the Parthians they took ovei the titles 
of Kshatiapa, Kmg of Kings, etc., pi obably because 
no change in the government of the suboidinate pro- 
vinces w{^ made when they conquered the country 
Fiom the Parthians, too, they bonowed the Greek 
script generally m vogue, modifying it, however, to 
express ceitam sounds not known to the Greek tongue 
Thus P on the Rushan corns lepiesents not r but sh , 
KOPANO KANEPKI is “ Ramshka the Rushan,” 
and the title PAONANO is the Pahlava Shalian-shah, 
(Ba<n\BVQ (iacriXeiov ^ It does not foUow, of couise, 
that the Rushans spoke Greek because they employed 

the Greek script The Greek script is frequently 

> 

eighteenth century, comes to he used very vaguely Nowadays it 
means any Westerner, oven a Mahommedan SJ Bmimi among the 
Turks and Arabs 

^ “ Minima computatione mihes centena milia sestertium annis 
omnibus India et Seres pemnsulague lUa imperio nostro adimunt ” 
NH 12 18 

- For the whole question, see Stem’s Zoroastnan Deities on Indo- 
Scythian Goins (Bahyloman and Oriental Record, vol i p 133 ) 
Perhaps m this letter we have a revival of the Stfj', the Indian S', 
used at one tune by the Dorians It may have survived in a remote 
comer of the Greek world. 
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ufl^ by TanoHB rulers of the fame mdifferently ^th 
^he Brfthmi ot Kharoshthi, to express Prahut com- 
legeikdfl A ounoua example of the confusion of 
Greek and Indian ideas by these semi barbarous 
tribes is a com of Kamshka bearing a fJwZtf figure of 
the moon, and msonbed SAAHNH ^ The Goddess 
NANAIA appears on many Eushan corns. She is 
the Zoroastemn Anaifas, the tutelary deity of Balkh 
and it appears probable that she and many other 
Zoroastnan deities,* were imported by the Kushans 
from their ancient home on the Oxns In some 
coses no doubfa the Kushans merely oontmued the 
local ooms of the distncta orer which they ruled and 
itu poBBible that the Zoroastnan ooms of the Kushans 
were issued for circulation m Fahlava settlements 
and eatrapies The deity on a particular com very 
often represents the religion not of the king who 
strikes it, but of the distnot for use m which it is 
minted. 

For more important, however, was the importa 
faon by Kftmfllikfl. of Greek arfasts from Aaia ilmor 
to decorate the numerous ahnnes monastenes, and 
other buHdings with which, m the first enthumaBm 
of hifl conversion to the Buddhist creed he covered 
the distnct rotfud his capital town Peshawar The 
prodnofaons oft these workmen and thenr Indian imi 
tatoTB still cover the ancient country of Gandhilra m 
vast quanfafaes and their influence upon Buddhist 
art was very considerabla It is a cunous thmg that 
it was left to a Scythian, and not to the Indo-Greeks, 
to mtroduce HoUonio art mlo Indio. Of the artistic 
value of the Gondhfira School of soulpfarre, very 
* B. U. Oat, xzrl, 1, Alto repmsnUC on Eoihan cotos. 
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vnrjmg estimates Fa^o been foimod. Many Eu).'o- 
pcans, educated on Gicck models, bnvo found them 
more familiar and iniclhgiblo than tbo puiely Hindu 
Mork of the folloiiing period, and ba^o, in consequence 
laM‘;bod upon tboni a quite dispioportionatc amount 
of piaihO. On the other band, the icccnt school of 
Indian ci dies, which has done so much for ancient 
Hindu nit, condemns them as utterly worthless 
attempts on the part of fiftb-iato Ilollcnistic ■work- 
men to represent subjects they do not m tbo least 
coinprcliond This, I think, is a little exaggerated. 
No one in bis senses Mould comparo tbo work of 
Kanisbka’s semi-baibaious Lido-Scytbian meebames, 
or tlio decadent Sj’rian sculptors imported fi6m 
Ephesus and Pergamum, with the Elepbanta bas- 
lohcfs, or tbo magmficontMabayana Buddhist statues 
of Java, or tbo South Indian bronzes. They are ob- 
viously second-rate, they aie not oven up to the average 
standard of tbo Hellenistic art of tbo period. They arc 
evidently “made to order,” and show comparativolj'' 
few traces of higher artistic feeling. It is, after all, 
impossible for any one to represent purely Eastern 
ideas by 'Western methods. Tbo result is always 
lamentable.^ On the other baud, wo could iU-afford 
to lose those interesting, realistic, and often pietty 
representatives of Indian life in the first century a.d.^ 
To tbo student of Buddhism they are a mme of 
information, an outrancmg record of the bebefs of 
the time. We should beware of under -estimatmg 
then value and interest. Their importance, too, in 

1 Take, for instance, the atrocities of Eavi Varma, unhappily so 
popular m 'Wostem India 

® See the Indo-Grook Buddha, for instance, on p 6 
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^ hifltoiy of Bnddhiflt art ifl very great. The Greeks 
first taught 4he Indiana to represent the Master in 
hnman form , it is possible that they are responsible 
for the mtrodnotion of sonlptnred represantationfl of 
the gods of the Hmdn Pantheon as well The oon 
ventional Buddha of modem Buddhism ongmated 
from the Gandhfira aoulptures Buddhism has now 
become very largely the religion of the Mongohan 
nations, and the modem type of the Buddha has 
Mongolian features but in the hair, the halo, and 
the arrangement of the drapery we may discern clear 
traces of hia Indo Greek origin. The Gandhf^ 
school, no doubt, influenced the Far East through 
Khotan where obundant remains of aemi Mongolian 
culture, strongly tmged by IndoGreek ideas, have 
recently been discovered. The amount of Hellemsho 
influence m the Gandh&ra sculptures vanes oon 
fiiderably Some of the statues and has rehefs ore 
obvionsly the work of Greek artists, Zeus does duty 
as Kubera Pallas Athene as an Indian attendant. 
Purely Greek themes like Hercules and the Lion 
Ganymede and the Eagle Tntons, Oentaurs and so 
forth, are reproduced with no attempt at concealment. 
Others again, are much less Greek both in type and 
subject. They ^represent scenes from the Jitaka 
Stones treated cnth a homorons realism which takes 
us back to the older Mauryu sculptures. The short 
broad shouldered figures appearing in these sculptures 
are Scythian rather than Aryan. Probably they were 
the work of native craftsmen working under Greek 
overseers In the later remains of the penod, we 
find debased Ooiinthian pillars, bearing figures m the 
foliage, which are Eoman rather than Greek. Some 
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of <jbom aie “finished” with stucco in a similay 
fashion to the pillars of the Baths of Caracalla (217 
A.T).)-^ As wo have already mentioned, theie Was a 
consideiable inteicourse between Rome and India in 
the first three ccntuiios aftei Christ. 

The most unploasing remains of the period are 
the repulsive Mathura sculptures, which probably 
belong to a local Tantric cult, as Mr. Vincent Smith 
supposes. The finest vork of the time, on the other 
hand, is found at Amravati. The Amiavati bas-reliefs 
show very little Gieek influence, havmg been executed 
under the orders of the Andra princes, who were not, 
like the Rushans, foreigners without a culture of then 
own. On the whole, the influence of Greece on the 
Gandhiira and kindred schools of culture has been 
exaggerated, we may find a good many traces m 
Rushan art of the ancient traditions of the Maury a 
period, partly Indo-Persian, and partly Central Asian 
The critics who are determined to find an oiigm for 
every str ikin g artistic type, trace to Alexandria the 
practice of executmg long bas-rehefs of an anecdotal 
character; m that case we must, perhaps, look for 
Greek mfluence, tiansmitted from Western India, m 
the wonderful mural sculptures of Java as well as 
in the Gandhara friezes. 

* These pillars are ornamental and not strncfJtiral The hmldings 
erected by Kanisbka must have been of the conventional Indian 
type, and to ]udge from the way m which they have disappeared, 
must have been mostly of wood and bnok It should be mentioned, 
by the way, that famt traces of Hellenistic influence before the 
Kushan era may be found, notably m the coins and other remains 
of Azes, and other Saka and Indo-Parthian rulers Mention should 
also be made of the wonderful vase contaimng the Buddha rehcs, 
discovered m 1909, at Peshawar. It was the work of “ Agesilaus, 
a workman of Kamshka.” — J.B.A.S , 1909, p. 1058 
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IV 

After the oolkpBeof the Kofllian Empire, attention 
reverie to Bastem Isdia, where the great Qidigenons 
dynasty of the Guptas arose abont 800 aj 3 With 
the Gupta monarohs India begins once more to die 
card foreign influence. Buddhism, the creed of the 
cosmopohtan settlers of thePanjab, is slowly replaced 
by the more oonservafave Brahmanism, a great 
revival of Sansknt hteratnre takes place. In art, a 
very notioeable change is observed both m style and 
subject The short, broad-ehonldered type of figure 
giVea place to the long limbed graceful farms which 
ore charaotenstiQ of later Hindu art Hindq subjects 
replace Buddhist one& Did even this great conseiva* 
txvereaction owe anythmgto Western inflnance? The 
Guptas, while adhermg etnotly to national ideals 
were a singulaily onli^tenod dynasty They cn 
couraged foreign trade, and, like the Eushans, issued 
a gold oom m mutation o! the Boman aureus Indian 
philosophy began to make itself felt m the West 
Neo-plfttomsm undoubtedly bears traces of contact 
with Eastern ideas. Even Christianity borrowed 
Bomethmg m •{he course of its development from 
Buddhism , reiio-worship and monastimsm found 
their way mto the Ohoroh from the East and 
Gautama Buddha, under the title of Bt Josaphat, is 
still, miratnle dietu, recognised as a Ohnsban samt. 
On the other hand, the East borrowed somethmg in 
her turn from Western schools. Astronomy, ■which 
has a ritual as well as a soientifia importance m 
India, was about this time very largely re-modelled 
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upon ibe linos suggostod by tbo losoaicboB of |he 
Alexnncliinu niatbeinaticinns. Inclinup, were quite 
frank about thoir mdeblodness to Greece in this 
respect. “ Tiio Yavnims are indeed barbaiians,” 
says tbc^a>^/< Samliiifi, "but Rstronoiny originated 
^Mth tbero, and foi tins they must bo vonoiatcd as 
gods” Of the fiNO .st(hlh(h)tas, oi astionomical 
systems, t\^o, the Tioinaha si(Mlu1iiia and tbc Pauhsa 
Siddhnnia (tlio laitoi is named after Paul of Alex- 
andria, c. 387 \.D.), arc manifestly Western m 
oiigin Tbc ^\oid jornUxt, used by Kdlidusa {Kil- 
imhasanihhdia, vn. 1), is tbo Gieek Sia/uTpovd 
Many of tbc names of tbc planets, as vrcll as of tbo 
signs of tbo zodiac, aic dciived fiom tlio Grock.^ 
Hindu jnedical science, m a similai fashion, is 
said to sliow distinct tiaces of Western influencoj 
though this may have been intioduced m Kusban 
limes ^ 

Wo now come to a much moio disputed question. 
Does tbc Indian diama, winch loacbed its height of 
perfection undei the Guptas, owe anytbmg to Greece ? 
If tbo Greek language was ever known to any extent 
in India, it would be easy to suppose that the Indian 
dramatists had read Menander and the other Greek 
'wTitcis. But can we infer this Aom the actual 
evidence which w'c have? A corrupt Greek was no 
doubt spoken at the Com’t of Sagala by the successors 
of the* Bactrian Greeks, but the corns show that it 

* It IS tho Boventh placo on the horoscope, by which the astrologer 
predicts tho happiness of married life for a person 

= Vide Dr Vogel’s article m East and West, Jan 1912. 

’ Dr Vogel finds in tho works of Oharaka, “ said to have been 
Kanishka’s physician,” very strong traces of a knowledge of 
Hippocrates 

Q 
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w|ii8 m a monbund conditiom^ Still more corrupt if 

may judge from the coins, was the Greek m use 
at the court of the Kushans, mdeed, it is doubtful 
■whether it was used at all except for interoourae with 
foreigners, as the Icnguage of diplomacy^and com 
meroa Traders at Barygasa must have picked up a 
httle of the language, and so must the Btcnemaeons 
who associated with Kamshka s foreign workmen* 
But thiB does not imply a knowledge of the hterary, 
written language of classical Greece Nor can ■we 
rely much upon the fact that Indian astronomers 
and doctors were ooquamted with Greek astronomy 
and mediome The knowledge was brought to India 
by students who had studied abroad* In the same 
way, medieral Europe owed a great deal tg Arabian 
as tronomers and snentista but this does not imply 
that Boger Bacon or other students knew Arabic As 
a matter of fact, we know they did not. 

Only one Indian play the Toy Cart, sho'WB any 
real resemblance to a Greek comedy Even Mr 
Ymeent Smith would hesitate to find likenesses in 
Shakuntala to any classical drama Indeed, we might 
very well show the futflity of mRkmg too much of 
such resemblances by comparing the Indian and 
Eluabetiian dralnaa.* The Fool (FttWaJoi) certainly 
plays a prommgni part m the plays of Shakespeare 
Shokuntala resemblee far more closely romantic 
comedies like the TFtntcr* ToZ«, or the plays of 

It bM eron boon hold tb*t cotnipt Grook liuerlpttcmj on 
Soihin tod other odju ^ro Rurtrali of » itVn 

Latin cnxea tsi ent erwn 

* i ni gaui, In an artldo in tho Quarierlv for ISSl, eomj*rDd 
the Tn^Un and Bponlih diutac. 
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Beajimont and Flctohor, than any Greek dianja. 
Then, again, Greek plaja were acted in public, open- 
air tliontrcs ; Indian and Elizabethan plays indialls 
and coiirt 3 *aids. The small amiihitboalio discovered 
by Dr. Bincli at Rrinigarh^ is unique, and may be, 
like the } uiom/.d, or Greek curtain,- the work of an 
ingenious Greek workman in Indian emplo}". Indian, 
like Elizabethan pla^wnights, show a sublime disre- 
gard for the unities, and mingle prose and verse 
indiccrimiiiatel^*. The Noti/a S'lUtia of Bhaiata, it 
is true, la.vs down a rule limiting the number of the 
Xrersons appearing upon the stage to lire, and the 
Sanskrit, like the classical drama, avoids the repre- 
sentation of violent or unseemly actions. But the^e 
conventions may very well have arisen mdopendeutly 
It IS possible, of course, that the author of the Ndtj/a 
S'usUa, like the Indian w'liters on astronomy and 
medicine, may have derived some of his rules from 
Alexandria. The writer of the Toy Cait may have 
witnessed or read a Greek comedy But the ingemous 
arguments of Weber and Wmdisch are merely clever 
special pleadmg; there is leaUy no reason why the 
Indian drama should not have arisen, like the Greek, 
from primitive lehgious celebrations, qmte mdepen- 
dently of foreign influence Mr. Vincent Smith, who 
is always anxious to deinivo India of ^e credit of aU 
her achievements m Art and Literature, thmks there 
is sufficient evidence to warrant our behevmg that 
Kalidasa could read, not only Menander, but Terence ! 
He also finds Greek influence m the typically Indian 

• Ai ch Survey of India, 1903-4, p 123 

- No curtain was used on tho Greek stage, hence this apparatus 
was not imported from Greece Dr Bapson says Yavanikd merely 
means “ made of Greek (or Western) material ” 
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Bc^ptnres of the Gupta penod^ The rhetopcal 
llatements qf wnters hke Olement of Alexandria and 
Aftlifun that there were Hindus whp knew Homer 
and the Greek tragediana, need not be taken Benously 
They probably aroae*from vague stones of the purely 
fortuitous points of resemblance between the Greek 
and Trtiliftn EpiOB,* 

Alter 400 aj) , the Western world in the throes 
of her last struggles with the barbarian ceased to 
have oommerce with the East, and India remamed a 
vaguely known and legendary land to Europe until 
it was rediscovered by Vasco de Gama. The results 
amved at in this essay are mainly negative , for the 
du *7 of the historian is, I conceive to overthrow 
groundless assumpbons and hasty conolusiaps before 
budding up theonee of his own I hope I may have 
succeeded in showing how unjust are the theories 
which attribute any lasting induence upon India to 
Greece To sum up, we may trace three distmot 
currents of foreign mfluenoe m India. Firstly the 
influence of Babylon and Chaldea, which is visible 
in early Indian weights and measnres and compnta 
tions of time secondly, Persian influence, which is 
very apparent m the court of the Mauryas and 
thirdly Greco-Boman influence This last dates 
fpm the tune the Eusban kings only (the Maoe> 
donian and Bactnan Greeks exerted no influence 
worth mentiomng), and is to be seen m the Indo- 
Greek school of sculpture found m North Western 

Hist, Arf,7i L 

IA» Um rtppoMd naemblanfie between the Bdmdifana (the 
■tarj of Blta) and the lUad (tbe etor y of Helen) of wbloh Weber 
abrordly mato eo rnuoh. 
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Indin, in coinage, nnd in ^voiks on tecbnical subiegts, 
SDcli ns astronomy nnd modienio. It did not affect 
tlio liternlinc. On the otboi bnnd, India mflnenced 
tbc West ^ery consideinbly, from tbo time of the 
rhcomcia'O tiadcrs to tbo adoption of coitain Indian 
pliilo^opbicnl ideas and leligioiis customs by Greeks 
and Glnistian tbinkeis. Tbo lattci question, bow- 
CTGr, lias not 3ct been fully m^cstigatcd' it awaits 
unbiassed and patient icsenrcb.^ 

’ It would be intero'^Ung to dcnl with the influcnco of India 
through Alexandria upou the onrlj Christian Church hlonasticism 
and rclic*v.orFhip ina\ ha\Q been borrowed from Buddhism Then 
wo ina) O':!' whether Christllimsolf owed nnj of Hig teaching to tho 
J «=encs, and tliej to tho Buddhists of Balkli nnd Persia ? Eastern 
thought mfluonced Noo-Plalonism and Gnosticism, and possibly 
Origen Sjiut Josaphat, Prlnco of India, still regarded as a saint 
hj the Boman Cliurcli, reached Europe from Antioch Tbo presonco 
of Indian fables m the Gesta Romanoriim, Boccaccio, and m Chaucer 
is also n remnrkahlc fact See, for instanco, Tawnoy’s remarks in 
iliKi Journal of PIiiMogy,\o\ \n pp 112 and 203/ 







